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P caly.. 9. 9. 


The Lordi 15 jy 70 all and his ande. 
mercies are over all his works. 


N this dw tin and extreme- 
uy p Ih uſeful formagce, the author 
appears deeply ſenſſbieè of the divine 
ESTI ſupreme preatneſs; . uliarly 
charmed, and tranſported with cotitemplating 
his extenſive, infinite goodneſs; even to that de- 
gree, that he chearfully engages in, and abſo- 
lutely devotes himſelf to the important ſervice 
of adoring and obeying this almighty, unbound- 
ed, and moſt benevolent Being. | 
B | Tus 


2 De univerſality o 
SERM. mow his religion, as he intimates, was found- 
J. upon the ſolideſt grounds of reaſon; for, as 
——the pr eat Father and Lord of all is certainly 
atchleſs in excellence, and untivaled in power 
= Angy, ſo is he diſintereſted, l 
and glorioas in bounty and compaſſion ; averſe 
and flow to anger; but free, exceediny ready, 
and ever inclined to favour and reward all who 
revere and faithfully ſerve him. 
Id this pſalm, then, part of which I deſign 
to conſider, I think, he ſpeaks to the following 
u 
: Tab the tranſcendent goodneſs of God 1 
am under perſonal obligations beyond meaſure 
or number, and above all deſcription: the 
people 1 repreſent, or govern, can never ſuffi- 
ciently extol heaven's patience, protection and 
indulgence. But why do I refer to the condi- 
tion of a particular perſon, for the exerciſe and 
diſplayof this attribute; or ſeemingly confine this 
ſplendid and lovely perfection to the emergen- 
cies of a ſingle ſtate, or ſeparate kingdom? It is 
kindneſs extended to every human creature; 
it is good will farther diffuſed than the affairs 
of all mankind reach; it is benevolence enlar- 
ged and active through the univesſal territories 
of nature and providence ; benevolence eſſential 
and inſeparable; benevolence unmeaſurable, im- 
menſe, and everlaſting !” The Lord is good to all; 
and his tender mercies are over all bis works, In- 
expreſſibly capacious, vaſt attribute | noble, rap- 
_ and _ theme] we may all admire, for 
we 


the divine benevolence. 3 
we are all intimately and eternally concerned i in SeRM. 
it! without it, in degenerate circumſtances, and I. 
an im ſtate, what reaſonable hopes could 
| mortals cheriſh? but when we connect good- 9 
neſs with an infallible wiſdom ; goodneſs with F 
an eternity of exiſtence, and iramenſity of pre- | 
ſence; and goodneſs with an ommipotence of | 
power, and ſupremacy of all poſſible perfection; 
the character is conſummate, and the righteous 
may raiſe expectation to the utmoſt heighth 
their natute and capacities can ever enjoy or con- 
tain, of the moſt glorious, entire, and eternal 
happineſs ; for, the Lord is good to all, and bis 
tende mercies ave over all his works. 71 
In diſcourſing on this ſubje&, I deſign, 
Bs To conſider ſome arguments that ſupport, 
it. | 
. I:Lveraate fits extenſive fignification 
and import, in ſome remarkable inſtances. 
uw. ConcLvve with a practical applica- 
tion. 
i I am to conſider ſome arguments that 
eſtabliſh this ſentiment. 
On great Lord and Maſter has taught us, 
Matt. xix. 17. That there is none gvod but One, 
that is God. By which expreſſion, I think, he 
would have us ts te that there is none 
ſo perfectly difintereſted, ſo magnificently, ſo 
diffuſively, and fo aſtoniſhingly good as God is!” 
for, in another place, he inſtructs us both how 
to conceive of, and depend on this unchange- 
able and never- falling attribute of the divine na- 
| B2 ture; 
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SE 72 ture; reſembling it to, or repreſenting it by an 
human quality or virtue, Matt. vii. 11. name+ 
* ly, the affection and tender regard of parents to 
their children; If ye then being evil, or in'a very 
low degree good, in compariſon with God, and 
yet know how to give good gifts unto your -chil- 
dren, how much more ſhall your Father, which 
is in heaven, give good things to them that ask 
bim? From whence it is obvious to remark, 
* that as the humane, kind-hearted, and gene- 
rous good man, has a peculiar tenderneſs for 
his more immediate deſcendents, and proporti- 
onably to his power and influence, i is willing and 
active to ſuccour and relieve the indigent, to 
divide care, leſſen miſery, and multiply plea- 
ſures in the world; inconceivably more affec- 
tionate is the eternal parent unto, and regardful 
of all his intelligent creatures : truly diſpoſed, 
according to their rank of exiſtence, to promote 
their welfare; and infinitely inclined to conduct 
them through the greateſt variety of circum- 
ſtances to the nobleſt perfection, and the high- 
eſt everlaſting happineſs. In his righteous, and 
good nature, there cannot poſſibly be the moſt -. 
diſtant tendency to arbitrarineſs, caprice, or un- 
reaſonable ſeverity ; nor even contracted. ſelfiſh= 
neſs; for the multitude of ſharers, he perfectly 
knows, can never exhauſt . or. decreaſe his 
boundleſs fulneſs and felicity : he created, there- 
fore, to communicate; in every evil which he 
revents, he is pleaſed; and in all the good that 
be beſtows, he glories.” 
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To prove this, we may conſider the inde- SERM. 
15 pendency, abſolute and ſupreme perfection, I. 
and infinite and entire felicity of the Godhead, WWW 


that he never begun to exiſt; that his being is 
unchangeable, his view all comprehending, and 
his ſtate and ſplendor of bliſs ever at the high- 
eſt poſſible pitch. And hence it will follow, that 
divine goodneſs actuated, unerring wiſdom di- 


reed, and omnipotence was operative to pro- 
duce numberleſs effects, and the moſt diver- 


ſified plans of well- -being and happineſs, in 
worlds which before only exiſted in this eternal 
idea, | 
GOODNESS, therefore, dictated the beſtow- 
ing of exiſtence, in all its forms, with all its pro- 
perties. Goodneſs diſplays itſelf in ſuſtaining 
and diſpoſing of all things: goodneſs connects 
unnumbered worlds together in one ſpacious, 
vaſt, and unbounded univerſe, and embraces 

every ſyſtem, and God's tender mercies are over 
all his <vorks. 

Tur moſt diſtinguiſhed and exalted of 
mortals, I mean, men of the trueſt. eminence, 
and higheſt merit, may from thence be con- 
cluded to be remarkably greatly benevolent. 
An unworthy, mean ſelfiſhneſs muſt be their 
ſcorn and deriſion: and ſiniſter views, and ſordid 
acts, their contempt and abhorrence. Much 
more ſurely are pitiful ſuſpicion, ſnarling male- 
volence, and rancorous horrid revenge, as indi- 
cations, not only of a groveling and worthleſs 
mature, but ofa cruel and wicked mind: in con- 


B 3 ſequence, 
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SexM. ſequenee, ſuch ſhocking and diſmal imperſteti- 


I. 


ons and deformities muſt be infinitely removed 


from the divine, moſt benevolent, ** all- per- 


| form the finner 


fect Being —And, indeed, what would all the 
great Creator's other attributes be without 

neſs ? hardly excellencies or worthy of adorati- 
on; and by no means the rational objects of cone 
fidence, pleaſing admiration, and grateful ho- 
mage. 

; ur mankind it is experienced, that 
without goodneſs, ſupetiority is intolerably over- 
bearing, and wealth proudly diſdainful; power 
tyrannically oppreſſive, and juſtice inexorably 
rigorous ; nay, wiſdom itſelf is but artifice and 
cunning ; and even virtue forbiding and cenſa- 
rious. 

Wuar appre chenfions, then, could we 
entertain of all the other attributes of the divine 
being? they would hardly be 8, or 

excellencies, without the utmoſt boundleſs ex- 
tent of benevolence and mercy: and what would 
an univerſal adminiſtration produce in the hands 


ol an evil, partial, and malevolent direction, 


but ſcenes of horror and devaſtation ? net 
affliction, and puniſhment, by way of diſcipline 
and correction, to . the offence, or re- 

ut heavy judgments and 


ſhocking vengeance to deſtray him: or terrible, 

implacable wrath, and fiery indignation to pro- 

long his miſery ta the revolying periods of an 
endleſs eternity. 
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\ Wirawovr the moſt enlarged 
an. infinite and arg 
vine nature, an impe 
over every mind. * 2 over - ¶pr 
whole face of being. Neither could any rg ua 
conceivable ſentiment difj our ſuſpicions, 
of our guilty, or ſu- 
perſtitious fears: for ſuppoſe ke confined his 
goodneſs to a few, without any reaſonable cauſe, 
or juſt ground, and we could be ſo whimſically 
partial to ourſelves, as to conceit that we were 
of this ſele& number; yet there could be no 
ſecurity of happineſs, not even to this little 
flock.; for he that choſe them by chance, might 
as accidentally abandon them: and, as the for- 
mer was without reaſon or goodneſs, the latter 
might be without righteouſneſs or mercy ; there- 
fore it is greatly, infinitely defireable to think, 
and we cannot but hope it is true, that the Lord 
is good to all, and bis tender mercies are over all 
bis works, For if he be ſelf-exiſtent, omnipo- 
tent, and poſſeſſed of perfect liberty; if it be 
impoſſible for him ever to err or miſtake in 
what is good and entirely fitting; and if he does 
enjoy an infinite ability to effect with a thought 
only, what ſhall always be for the greateſt ad- 
vantage, all circumſtances contend, he muſt 
be originally and eſſentially, immutably and for- 
ever good. 
Hol xv ſoripture, as if beauty and goodneſs 
were ſynonymous terms, or inſeparable qua- 
er thus deſcribes him; horw great is thy good- 
| B 4 nefs ! 


goodneſs in the di- 


notions: of Sen, 


r nog WV 


8K 


F the ſame FD; you find, Exod. xxxiii. 1 


RM.” neſs ! and ler the beauty of the Lord our God be up- 


on us. And as if glory and goodneſs gn 


beſeech tbee, ſhew me thy glory. 


ups 
ified 

19. 
And be ſaid, 


The anſwer to which, is, I will make all my 


goodneſs paſs before thee. And when, as you 
have it in the next chapter, the lord deſcended 
and proclaimed his name, or publiſhed the 
attributes he is peculiarly delighted in; what 
is this diſtinguiſhing name? or what theſe di- 
vine and glorious titles or attributes? The. Lord, 
the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-ſuffer- 
ing, and abundant in goodneſs and truth, keeping 
mercy for thouſands, forgiving iniquity, tranſ= 
greſſion and fin. And the apoſtle ſums up all 
theſe in one word, when he faith, God is love. 
Which leads me to the | 
II. Thing propoſed, and that is, to illuſtrate 
the extenſive fignification and import of 
this ſubje& by ſome remarkable inſtances, 
The Lord is good to all, &c. 

JusT and natural ſentiment! true, delight- 
ful, and noble tenet | what all mankind want! 
what every generous mind will readily believe ! 

Fon there can no bounds be fixed to the di- 
vine preſence, nor is any part of illimitable ſpace 
without his inſpection, and active influence: 
there is nothing remote or obſcure to him, nor 
any exceptions to his favour, among all the works 
of his hands, as ſuch. Far and wide, then, as 
is the vaſt range of exiſtence, ſo is the divine 
eee eee 


s nen 
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benevolence extended; and both in the previ- SNN. 


ous trial, and final retribution, of all his rational 


and moral productions, the Lord, in all ting 


roportion, is good to all, ; &c. 
- In the 1* place, to illuſtrate this, we need 


only take a tranſient view of the outworks of 


the üble creation; a more general ſurvey of 


the nature and correſpondence of the various 


parts of this regular and grand machine, this fi- 
niſhed and ſtupendous fabrick. 

| WHENEVER we open our eyes, they are 
inſtantly ſaluted with wonders! a multitude of 
created beings appear, and a magazine and ſtore- 
houſe of proviſions and accommodations, de- 
lights and ornaments Wen ſufficient for 
them all. 

Do but i imagine an appetite, or faculty al- 
tered, or a remarkable change in the object, 
prepared to gratify it in any reſpect; fs 
a material alteratian, or conſiderable diffetence 
in nature, and we ſhall eaſily perceive, it would 


be a manifeſt diſadyantage either ta individuals, 


or the whole. 

SupPoss the earth otherwiſe than it is, or 
the atmoſphere and ſurrounding air to be vari- 
ed, and in any degree more rarified or con- 
denſed; think the element of water greatly in- 
creaſed or diminiſhed ; or the ſun's blazing bo- 


dy fixed nearer, and its vertical beams -there- 


fore ſtronger, or more remote, and its heat 
act abated; the alteration would be a miſ- 


fortune, 


SER. fortune, if the difference did not end in 
I. and deſtruction. So that from the preſent ad- 
A juſtment, proportion and accommodation of all 
| matters, in the wide creation, the conſequence 
is fairly drawn, and very evident, that God 
is gutelite all; cmd -es render mercies are over ali 
his workt. e 
Tnunks is certain of the whole of God's works,” 
and peculiarly apparent in man, the princ 
inhabitant 2. earth: for, as his — 
dignity, and ſatisfaction; nay, his happineſs 
alſo, and even the end of his being, depend on,. 
and ariſe from his regularity — conſtancy of 
virtue; what an infinite concern hath the Dei- 
ty expreſſed about it? What, that can conſiſt 
with liberty, hath been omitted in this moſt im- 
portant affair? To incline him to be moderate 
in all his gratifications, true pleaſure proceeds 
from nothing elſe: and to keep off intemperate 
indulgence, and guard him againſt all exceſſes, 
al extravagance and inconvenience are near 
1 | ther, vice and pain are never far aſunder; nei- 
| ther can that ſoul poſſibly be calm and at eaſe, 


| which i iniquity has ſtained, or which 1 impenitent 
| i guilt corrodes. 

1 Tux parts of man's body are vanderfuly 
defigned, and curiouſly made, — diſpoſed 
of, — moſt accurately proportioned for the 
fafety and advantage of the whole. As apt as 
we may be to quarrel with our nature, ſuppoſe 
an inſtinct was ſtruck out of our frame, or a ſin- 
11 plc poſer taken from us; the ſenſes frcoghe 
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oned or impaired; orevenrexſunrefined und ab- SERMy 
ſtrated to ſuch a degree, as ta render us wholly I, 
negligent of food and raiment, neceſſary exer- ——v 


Ciſes, or ſecular concerns; in any of theſe. in- 
ſtances, the imaginary emendation would be a 
real deficiency, and a proportionable deduction 
from the moment and N of our ane 
fete. AM 
by  evidendly-che fanges ih undd all 
the other creatures we are acquainted with 3 
their nature and condition, their qualities and 
circumſtances are ſo adapted to one another, that, 
as the underſtanding af an angel would not pro- 
bably ſuit an — this lower world; 
ſo, — would the capacities of human nature 
guide the fowls of the air, or conduct the beaſts 
of the field to ſo much happineſs, as the moti- 
ons and impulſes of ſenſe —. inſtinct do. And 
if reflection, enlarged ideas, and moral powers 
be denied them, it is plainly becauſe they would 
var and a misfortune, rather than 2 
bene - 
Wuar would ſenſation bein the bad Quar- 
Ties and compact rocks, but the ſtrongeſt pain 
whenever rent aſunder? or what in 
the ſpreading trees, but miſery w back 
was pulled off, or agony: when the axe was laid 
to their roots, The ſpider's exquiſite touch 
would, if given to all, be exquiſite torment 3 
and conſciouſneſs and 1elf-direftion; in like 
PC W 
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De univerſality of 
Sr RM. Bur theſe univerſal notices, and urideniable 
I. teſtimonies of divine goodneks, throughout- the 
regions of earth, ſea and air, in the proprie 
2 ſuitableneſs of creatures to their — 2 
objects to their appetites, are too evident and 
obvious to all men to need enlargement. God's 
works are all wonderful, and in wiſdom and 
with goodneſs hath he made them. | 
2, Tris attribute is likewiſe illuſtri- 
ouſly diſplayed in the divine providence and 
government of the creation, though our facul- 
ties are too limited and ſcanty, and our views 
too narrow and imperfect to trace all its ſecret, 
myſterious, and amazing ways. 
Ax omnipotent ſupport, and a wiſe, kind 
ardianſhip and direction, are evident in the 
laws eſtabliſhed, and regularly obſerved through 
all the. divine productions in heaven above, and 
on the earth beneath; neither have the moſt ce- 
lebrated philoſophers been able to aſſign any 
other cauſe, but an inviſible agency and in- 
fluence, and an immediate energy and direction 
of providence; for mutual attraction in bodies, 
and the determination of all portions of matter 
to their center; for the great ſtrength of appetite, 
ünſtinct, and ſagacity in animals, and the pre- 
valence and continuance thereof to be ſo pre- 
ciſely and exactly commenſurate to the occaſi- 
ons there is for them, and the time they are 
wanted, and to be no longer in the leaſt trou- 
bleſome, as in the affection for their young, 
all which do greatly illuſtrate the wiſdom and 
- vid goodneſs 


the divine benevolente: 


goodneſs of the divine — and ma- SrnNf. 


nagement. 


Hol v wile; ee and emphaticaly ey 


ſcribes the excellence of goodneſs in the divine 
vidence, in various places; particularly int 
this cxlv. Pſalm, -whereof my ſubject is a part, 
at the 15th verſe; The eyes of: all wait upon Thee; 
Thou giveſt them their meat in due ſeaſon; | Thou 
openeſt thine hand and ſatisfieſt the defires of every 
living thing. And Pſalm civth. the ſame ſenti- 
ment of the divine, diffuſive, vaſt liberality, and 
infinite ever-vigilant concern, our great and 
good ſaviour expreſſes, and cultivates in a man- 
ner inimitably ſimple, and yet truly ſublime: 
Matt. vi. 26. Bebold, ſaith he, the fowls of the 

air; for they ſowe not, neither do they reap; nor 
gather into barns ; yet your heavenly Father feeds 
eth them. And at the 28th verſe, Confider the 
Allies of the field bow: they grow : they toil not, 
neither do they ſpin; and yet I ſay unto you, that 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of thefe. Not one individual can be ſo minute 
and ineonſiderable as to eſcape the notice of 
heaven's all-ſuryeying eye; not one ſo impor- 
tantly large, and ſeemingly ſelf-ſufficient,” as to 
ſubſiſt a moment without the divine ſupport and 
care, By him all things conſiſt; and the Lord 
is good to all, &c. But man appears diſtinguiſh-' 
ingly the charge of the eternally. good Creator; 
and unleſs Proyidence had connected rational 
beings, by the peculiar ſtrong ties of mutual 
* perpetual dependency, and laſting 
inſeparable 
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ben ll. infeparableintereſt and affection, of all ereatues 


they would be the moſt deſtitute and miſerable j 


— or there is not one that, in the firſt ſtages of its 


exiſtence, is ſo wholly helpleſs and abſolutely 
inſufficient for its own preſervation, ſupport 
or defence, as man; therefore parental tendet- | 
neſs is both early and paſſionate, permanent and 
laſting; and our ſocial diſpoſitions and affeQtions 
enlarge to the utmoſt limits, and leave us not 
in the concluding decays, and laſt end of this 
mortal life, that we _ e love one an- 
Mon EOVER the dificntties and dungen o 
vercome, or avoided, the diſeaſes remedied, 
and che numberleſs calamities over - ruled; or 
prevented, through every period of this various 
and unſettled being, may reaſonably incline us, 
[while we fee the brutal creation made tractable 
and ſerving, or formed with fear to fly and 
ſhun us] to entertain another pleaſing ſentiment, 
that the ſacred pages, I think, give ſome intima- 
tion of, and ground for, which is this, that 
it may poſſibly be a part of the probation of ſu- 
perior intelligences to miniſter to the heirs of 
lalvation; or that ſome way they are employ- 
ed for our advantage: for, faith the plateniſt 
pfalm xxxiv. 7. The angel 0 of the Tord en- 
 campeth round about them that fear bim, and des 
livereth them. Likewiſe, Pſalm xi. 11. Fur be 
fall give his angels charge or over 7 thee, fo * thee 
in all y Ae | 


ANÞ 


Ap what "wig, can by thought. too great - 
for e goodneſs to beſtow ? when in the 
| PLACE, the perfect and ine ſtimable gift. 
God hath already. youchfafed us, is recofleQ- 
ed in conſtituting his beloved Son, the heir 
of all things, an ambaſſador to this world; to 
afford all mankind poſitive aſſurance, concerning 
the terms of eternal ſalvation, that whoſoever be- 
leveth in him ſhall ab tur alt lau. cuer- 
laſting life. 

Tus chriſtian revelation will appear. an ad- 
mirable expedient to reform a degenerate race, 
and an illuſtrious diſplay of the divine inexpre(- 
fible benevolence ; if the unhappy circumſtances, 
and pernicious provoking bebaviour of this part 
of the moral creation be attended to, ot the 
miracles conſidered that awakened, and the in- 
ſtructions that ſhewed, the eternal motives that 
6 per rſuaded, or the perſec. ſhining pattern that 

th animated and conducted to a ſablicaity of 
morals, and an immortality of happineſs, 
Wurz ſtupid idolatry was inſulting the hea- 
venly powers; when wanton ſuperſtition was bur- 
teſquing true religion, and ſpreading rapid vice, 
. its infatuated votaries to unnumbere 

ities; JUSTICE, at the ſame time, might 

have. ſuſpended heaven's perverted bounty, and 
focteited protection; and incenſed omai 
might have armed itſelf with all the inſtruments 
of terror, devaſtation, and abſolute exter 


war and famine waſted ; or lightenings fired 
a 


25 
Stake; 
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deſtruction f earth quakes might have ſhook ; 
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BekM.4 guilty world. Nay, only to withdraw the ever⸗ 


laſting props, and neceſſary ſupports of being, muſt 


= have funk it. Or if the Almighty had büt ſaid, 


PERISH | ruin, and univerſal confuſion would 
have been the inſtant conſequence ; © the wreck 
of matter and the cruſh of worlds.” But pity 
and goodneſs, known only to the ſupreme eters 
nal ſpirit, felt the misfortune of fallible mankind 3 
and whilſt the fault is juſtly frowned on, the of- 
fender is encouraged, and affiſted to repent, and 
ariſe to a regular virtue and an imthortal ha 
pineſs. Thus the goſpel declares, in the ſtrongeſt 
poſſible terms, this tnoſt deſirable truth, tat 
God is good to all, &, | ; . 
ARE we then wonderfully made, and curi= 
duſly wrought, diſtinguiſhed with reaſon, and 
ſuſtained and defended by -providence, ſerved 
by the inferior creation, and guarded by. good 
angels? Nay, has God's dear Son given us the 
rules of right behaviour in divine precepts, and 
an unſpotted pattern? has this authorized hea- 
venly meſſenger poured intellectual truth, and 
moral indiſputable conviction into our conſciotis 
boſons, by familiar converſation, and plain apt 
parables ? has he recommended the fincerity and 
perfection of virtue, and univerſal righteoufſs 
neſs, with the engaging argument of a reſurrec- 
tion, and an eternity of happineſs? with tranſs 
ports of gratitude, and in the moſt exalted ſtrains 
of adoration, we may declare that heaven is open 
to all men, or that God is good to all, cc. 


BuT 


the divine benevolence. 


To this difficulty I would anſwer, as has been 


often obſerved, that if a ſentiment be founded in 
reaſon, and clearly taught in holy ſcripture, we 


need not, we ought not after wards to ſuffer a 
little ambiguity or obſcurity in ſome particular 
circumſtances to unhinge us; eſpecially in regard 
to the ſchemes of heaven and providence, which 


ate large, boundleſs, and eternal. However, to 
remove, as far as I am capable, this objection, 


let it be conſidered, that goodneſs does not re- 
quire that every being in the univerſe ſhould be 
originally produced of the moſt exalted and per- 


fect order or ſpecies; but rather that it ſhould 


be accommodated. and dealt with according to 
its rank of exiſtence, and place in the creation, 
ſo as to have as much happineſs within its reach 
as it is capable of, whilſt in its ſphere it 
contributes to the order and welfare of the 
whole: different capacities, and circumſtan- 
ces, being convenient for various connections and 
dependencies, and indeed neceſſary both for the 
duplay of wiſdom; and alſo for promoting the 
greateſt happineſs. A natural conſequence where- 
of, is, that if, among the vaſt and wonderful 
works of the great Creator, there will be ſome 
beings leſs perfect than others, who are conſci- 
ous of their exiſtence, capable of ſelf-direQion, 
and endowed with a principle of liberty, or a 
power to chuſe or refuſe, act, or forbear acting; 


G - theſe 


I7 
Bur this doctrine has been objected to, and Sex, 

an account of the origin and progreſs of EVIL I. 

been demanded, if not denied, upon this ſcheme, Www 


18 The mere; of 
SzxM. theſe may miſtake: in their opinions of good, 
I. and act to their own e by following 
file pleaſure. They may, then, by this moral, 
produce natural evil ; and render it very neceſſa- 
ry to. reſtrain the impulſes of irregular paſſion, to 
correct them into a wiſer courſe: or prevent 
expeditious and ruinous vice from ſpreading and 
riſing to its moſt terrible heighth, And thus 
labour and trouble, ſorrow, pain, and death, may 
be proper for the imperfect and offending indivi- 
duals of the human race; and the publick cala - 
mities of earthquakes and tempeſts, peſtilences, 
famine, and war, have their excellent uſes of cor- 
rection or puniſbment, to larger combinations 
and ſocieties of mankind, Affliction, that ſchool 
of virtue; neceſſities and reverſes of fortune, 
thoſe ſpurs to invention, are likewiſe convenient 
to train and exerciſe, as they ſometimes have 
done, the nobleſt and moſt generous natures 
to conſtancy and reſolution. But if there was 
no previous ſuffering at all for iniquity, no pain- 
nor guilt antecedent to the final, eternal retribu- 
tion, the moſt ſenfible and conſiderate of men 
would hardly, in all cafes, be convinced of its 
turpitude and deformity; or fingly ſtand-their 
ground againſt the prevailing torrent of general 
tyrannical cuſtom, If the ſuſt were never pro- 
duced to publick view, for a ſteady and brave 
defence of truth, or a diſintereſted and invinci- 
ble love of virtue; nor the worthleſs and aban- 
doned ever defeated, humbled, and expoſed, we 
ſhould 


the diuine benevolance. 19 
ſhould want examples on both hands: and might SRR NL. 
rather complain of the rectitude, or at leaſt I. 
goodneſs of the grand adminiſtration, than ob- 

ject to a ſtricter diſcipline, ſhudder at its ſeve- 
rity, or inconſolably ſuccumb, and wholly fink 
under an heavier weight, or an harder fate. 

_ AGAIN, we grieve at loſſes, and are diſſa- 
tified with pains; but where would be the va- 
lue of gain without the one, or the reliſh of 
pleaſure, if we never knew the other? We find 
fault with death; but for what reaſon > Have 
we any natural right to immortality ? or could 
we rationally deſire a perpetual round, an eternal 
repetition of low gratifications, ſervile cares, and 


1 meer vanities? The very ſuppoſal of an ever- 
: laſting exiſtence will help us to an eaſy reſolu- 
bo tion of, and a ready account for the difficulties, 
* uncertainties, and all the wideſt differences of 
* this world: no clouds here, nor heavineſs of 
_ ' adverſity, can hang upon us, that this: thought 
* does not diſperſe or relieve ; namely, that a 
* bright immortal day is dawning, when we 
as ſhall be perfectly ſatisfied, and joyfully oonvin- 
* ced, the Lord is goed to all, and bis tender mer- 
* ces are over all bis works. | 

uk Waar remains then, but the application 
As of my ſubject. And, 

* 1*, Is this truth evident from reaſon and 
At ſcripture ? is it illuſtriouſly diſplayed in the crea- 
3 tion, government, and redemption of the world? 


It is hard to ſay, whether atheiſm and infide- 
uld A | li. 
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20 The univerſality of 
SRE RNM. lity, in this reſpect, be more abſurd and ridicu- 
I. lous, or more gloomy and comfortleſs. 

Io deny the exiſtence of a God, with ſur- 
rounding effects that demonſtrate that exiſt- 
ence, is ſtupidly irrational, But to queſtion his 
goodneſs and providence, and thereby attempt 
to diveſt mankind of the deareſt privilege be- 
longing to their being, even that of having © a 
moſt wiſe and good father, tenderly inclined to 
take abundant care of all his frail offspring, and 
ever diſpoſed and active to lead them gradually 
on to their true perfection and higheſt happi- 
neſs,” has ſomething in it ſo ill-natured and 
ſpiteful, as well as joyleſs and melancholy, that 
one can ſcarce think of it without horror and in- 
dignation. 

Io ſtupify conſcience is fooliſh ; and inſtead 
of repentance, to fly to atbei/m for refuge from 
guilty reflection, is yet more abſurd, But to 
propagate unbelief, and inſtru mankind how 
to be vitious without ſhame, fear, or remorſe, is 
to ſhock nature, abandon reaſon, and confound 
all our ideas. Nay, * tis making us fatherleſß, 
friendleſs, and abſolutely forlorn; uncertain of 
every thing that can be called 200d, without 
any conceivable ſolid ſupport in tribulation, and 
therefore extremely and entirely wretched. For 

. the way of man is not in bimſelf; it is not in man 
that  walketh to direct his fleps, There are evils 
without number which we: are not aware of, 
and fatal accidents which we could not prevent; 
had we ſagacity enough to foreſee them; there- 


fore 
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fore in this life of frailty, and changes, where Stn. 
griefs are hovering over every ſituation, and the 1. 
| beſt enjoyments beneath the ſun are utterly pre 


carious and uncertain ; nothing in all nature, but 
the truth I have been conſidering, viz. * that 
there is a kind and moſt bountiful- father to 
indulge ; an immenſe providence to protect and 


befriend; and a God of everlaſting mercy and 


wiſdom, to guide, favour, and reward us,” can 
poſſibly bear up the nn mind above misfor- 
tunes, or bid it be at peace, when beſet with 


| calamities, give us ground of hope that miſe- 


ry in any caſe ſhall either be prevented or re- 
moved ; or aſſure us of any thing but perpetual 
fear, remedileſs pain, and the moſt terrible hope- 
leſs deſpair. - 

2%, Ip this doctrine be well ſupported, 
that the Lord is good to all, &c. let us never 
miſrepreſent him to our minds as a reſpefter of 
perſons, nor believe him an hard maſter ; but 


ſerve him with a perfect heart and a willing 


mind. 
RRE ASON and revelation harmonize and en- 
tirely agree, that the whole creation is the charge 


of providence. Teſtimonies of a divine Being, 


and moſt benevolent tuition, are univerſal. The 
good and thankful therefore, we may ſuppoſe, 
likewiſe are diſperſed throughout all nations of 
the vaſt divine dominion : in conſequence, ſal- 
vation is not confined to any one diviſion of our 
ſpecies, nor ſhall heaven be peopled only with 


men of one opinion or denomination; but all 
C 3 righteous 


22 The univerſality of 
SERM, righteous and good perſons ſhall be gathered inte 
I. that happy and bleſſed world. And as the great 
wt Advocate and Benefactor of all has declared, they 
all come from the eaſt, and from the weſt, and 
From the north, and from the fouth, and ſhall fit 
down with Abraham, Tfaac and Facob, in the 

kingdom of heaven. 

PREJUDICED, unhappy, and contracted 
minds may weakly and ſordidly wiſh to divide 
heaven's infinite grace among their own par- 
ty ; and zealots may deny mercy to all but their 
own ſmall communion ; but juſtice forbids, and 
the tender compatſion of God deteſts the narrow 
thought. It is unworthy, and ungenerous to 
tmagine, that righteous and good men, though 
remote as far as the ſun travails, or widely 
diſperſed wherever the free air is breathed, not- 
withſtanding a thouſand different opinions, or 
ten thouſand different forms, ſhould want ne- 
ceflary encouragement to do their duty, or a 
recompence for doing it propottionable to their 
capacities and improvements. A juſt and moſt 
benevolent Deity will not thus require brick 
where he has given no ſtraw; nor ever puniſh 
one perſon who has fincerely endeavoured ta 

leaſe and ſerve him, Frailties of underſtand- 
ing, that have been inevitable, will not affect 
fotvre characters, as they never did hurt men's 
morals ; nor even ſome real infirmities, con- 
fiſtent with a virtuous endeavour, and an honeſt 
heart, 


Ip 
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Ir this be our God, and he is ſo good, fo SER NI. 
greatly indulgent, ſo tenderly merciful; the I. 


23 


<vorſhip of this moſt amiable, moſt glorious —v— 


Being, as it is a rational, ſo it ſhould be a moſt 


chearful ſervice; and obedience to him ought ever 
to proceed from unfeigned gratitude, free choice, 
and the molt ardent rational affection. The 
everlaſting Father is not arbitrary in his com- 
mands, nor partial in his favours: his laws are 
no other than the dictates and reſtraints of reaſon. 


Moreover, his bounty ſupplies the whole creation; 


and thoſe who ſincerely ferve him ſhall receive 


the great reward of everlaſting life. What fa- 


tisſaction, and ſublime pleaſure, does it yield 


to be fervants of ſuch a maſter, ſo greatly, fo 1 


difintereſtedly, ſo entirely good? he neyer did 
take any advantage of unavoidable infirmity and 


weakneſs: he never was diſpleaſed with any of 


his creatures, that was not prejudicing and wil- 
fully hurting himſelf: his yoke is eaſy, bis burden 
7s light. And in every inſtance of obedience our 
capacities enlarge for, and our claim is ſtrength- 
ened to his higher favour, to more of his mer- 
cy: for by his ſon he hath declared, 7hat every 
one that asketh, receivetb; and he that ſeeketh, 
3 and to bim that knocketh, it fhall be open- 
3, As a moſt excellent, and moſt accept- 

able kind of ſervice, admit me to recommen 
the imitation of this lovely and beneficial attri- 
bute ; and, if the Lord be good to all, let us be 
good to all, If his tender mercies are over all his 
C 4 works, 
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SERM. works, let us likewiſe ſhew an univerſal com- 


aſſion. 
Tyx humane, kind, and ee . man, 
is ſenſibly awake to the infelicities and wants 


of others; his countenance proclaims the fatis- 
faction of his mind when he aſſiſts the di- 


ſtreſſed, and his generous good heart naturally 


feels a godlike ſympathy ; it opens, expands, and 
enlarges to receive the whole moral creation. 
But a narrow circle frequently hounds the power 
of the opulent; and a more ſelfiſh affection cir- 
cumſcribes and limits their alms, or reſtrains and 
prevents their active relief to thoſe who are bone 
of their bone, and fleſh of their fleſh. What 
a ſhame is this, and what a pity? ſince a re- 
ſemblance and imitation of the divine good- 
neſs affords a divine pleaſure ; and ſince promot- 


ing the welfare of God's rational offspring is the 


readieſt way to the favour of our common Pa- 
rent, who is good to all, and bis tender mercies are 
over all his works, 

4 Twrovcn this is the real, amiable 
character of the heavenly- and eternal Fa- 
ther, it is ip vain in any to preſume upon the 
diving goodneſs without virtue; for the wicked, 
unleſs he reform, can dray no rational comfort, 
not even from conſidering MERCY itſelf. 

Ir cannot be needful.to prove, that thoſe who 
trample upon all this goodneſs, and pervert the 
divine favour, cannot eyer be acceptable to the 
original fountain, and great pattern of goodneſs, 
the center of every other perfection, Alas! it 


1 


the divine benevolence. 


js evident enough of itſelf, that ſuch feeble Senn, 
worms will find, and muſt feel the bittereſt I. 
torture, from abuſing the utmoſt Jenity and 


tenderneſs ; and when impenitence forces even 
goodneſs to puniſh, and mercy to ſtrike, who can 
conceive of the dreadful weight, the intolerable 
utter deſtruction of the blow? 

CoNSIDER again, if we are eternally doom- 
ed to darkgeſ and death, our chief tortures 
will ariſe from our own reflections: and what 
can render reflection ſo entirely wretched, ſo full 
of terror, ſo big with confuſion, as this ſingle, 
moſt excruciating thought, that goodneſs could 
not conſiſtently ſave; mercy itſelf could no 
longer ſpare, and _ was at laſt forced to 
ſmite ! 

Grve me leave to repeat the ſentiment, 
it has infinite weight, viz. that he who would 
freely have pardoned the worſt miſtakes, and 
was patient to the laſt moment in which 
repentance was poſſible; when the. day, the 
trial, the final probation is over and ended, muſt 
give us according to opr deeds. And hence let 
| the ſinner's greateſt, his higheſt fears of be- 

ing hereafter loſt, and forever abandoned by 
the faithfulleſt, and the moſt benevolent of 
friends and fathers, rouze him to retrench his 
wild deſires, and correct his fatal errors, while 
there is hope, and he may eſcape this abſolute 
and endleſs wretchedneſs. For what is hell, but 
a vitious, guilty ſpirit ? What can hell have worle 
in it, than being conſcious that we are diſa- 


greeable 


J. 
goodneſs and mercy? that we have wickedly de- 
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'SERM, greeable to the holieſt and beſt of Beings, and in- 


capable of the peculiar diſplays of divine, eternal 


feated all the defigns of grace and favour ; and 
through an habitual, incorrigible, and incurable 
vice and immorality, have refuſed life, and dif- 
dained happineſs; and therefore cannot be other- 
wiſe than compleatly miſerable. 

LET us chuſe, reſolve, and act with more 
wiſdom. Looſe and degenerate paſſions are the 
bane of life. Vitious and immoral practice will 
certainly ſeclude from a world of purity, perfect 
peace and eternal felicity. But if we imitate 


the divine goodneſs, conſider equanimity and 


prudence, candour and mercy, as they certain- 
ly are, the perpetual ſources of true content: and 
ever believe, that nothing can be diſtinguiſhing, 
noble, and eminently great, but what is good, 
humane, and tenderly compafſionate; we may 
rely upon, and rejoice in this perfection of 
goodneſs: for we ſhall glory in, and be tranſ- 
ported with his preſence and favour for-ever, 
who 7s good to all, and whoſe tender mercies are 
over all his works, | 
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nature and reaſon of things. 
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Concerning thy teſtimonies, I have 
known of 2 that thou baſt As ound. 
ed * N 


certain evident Ns and 
order, of one who can never poſſi- 
bly be miſtaken, nor ever in the 
leaſt circumſtance did, or will de- 
viate from what is right, and is moreover-good 
to all, &c, ought to have weight with the whole 
intelligent creation: yet as there is an inbred 


defire 


28 
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SERM. deſire and curioſity in human nature, to know 


II. 


the grounds and reaſons of things. And ſinec᷑ to : 


WYYV thinking Minds conviction is ſolidly | engaging, 


apparent great propriety in commands gives 
them a moſt pleaſing and powerful ſanction; in- 
dulgent heaven has gratified, therefore approved | 
this rational curioſity, and abundantly ſhewn-us 
why one courſe of behaviour is enjoined, and 
another prohibited. So chat all men may ſtudy 
and put religion in practice under the notion of 
wiſdom and virtue, and conſider the everlaſting 
happineſs of another ſtate, both as a reward for 
temporal faithful ſervice, and likewiſe as a natural 
conſequence and noble fruit of conſcious i integrity, 
In order to which it is, I apprehend, ne- 
cefſary to examine them, til we are fully 
ſuaded that the divine laws have a different n 
dation from. what is commonly underſtood by 
the poſitive will, or meer arbitrary pleaſure of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed and, eminent of fallible 
mortals; ; being grounded on the nature, rea- 
ſon and relations of things. And that this ſenti- 


ment of them is juſt, both my ſubject intimates, 


and many other paſſages of holy writ, I thiok, 


fairly imply. 
Ir then (cripture does require us to erb ot our 


ſelves men, and prove all things, mankind muſt be 


ſuppoſed endowed with rational faculties, - and 
furniſhed with certain teſts and maxims for the 


purpoſes of a ſufficient free enquiry; yea, the doc- 


trine muſt ſubmit to it, that every one may ſay 
n 


nature and reaſon of things. 


with the-pſalmiſt; in my theme, nme thy en. 


teſtimonies, &c. 


Tux probable ente of which may be, ee that —— 


it had been an ancient, eſtabliſhed, and uni- 

verſal ſentiment, that che rules of divine govern- 

ment, particularly God's laws for regulating his 
intellectual and moral creation, were not fluctu- 
ating, variable, changing things; but in their na- 
ture certain, and ſtedfaſt in their foundation; 
unalterable in their importance and obligation; 
and uniformly the ſame in their ends and pur- 
poſes, throughout all the periods, and to all the 
generations of this world,” Concerning thy teſti- 
monies, Xeo. 

Ix diſcourſing on this ſubject, I defign, 

I. To enquire what is to be underſtood by 
this phraſe, and ſhew that the teſtimonies 

bol God are founded for-ever, + 

II. Evixce the conſequent obligation all 
men are under to obferve them. And 

III. Coxcrup with a ſuitable and uſeful | 
application, 

I. I am to enquire what is to be underſtood 
by this phraſe, and ſhew, that the teſtimo - 
nies of God are founded for- ever. 

' SnovrDp the expteſſion be interpreted of 

the divine univerſal government and provi- 

dence, of the. ſovereign Spirit's active preſence, 
perpetual energy, and regular admirable diſpoſiti- 

on and œconomy, comprehenſive of the whole 
= creation? it would: doubtleſs be true, that his 
direction! is impartial and moſt wiſe, and his ad- 


miniſtration, 


30 The divine laws founded in the 
Sip, miniſtration, like himſelf, perfect. But in this 
11, Place, I think, it may rather denote the moral 
commands of the infinite righteous Lawgiver, 
whereby he is pleaſed to inſtruct and oblige his in- 
telligent and accountable offspring; as it ſignifies 
at the 138. and 146. verſes of this pſalm, Thy 
teſtimonies that Thou baſt commanded are righte- 
ous, and very faithful. Save me, and I. ſhall keep 
thy teſtimonies. 

Tas truths of religion, which mankind 
are to believe, may then be fignified by tefti= 
minies, even thoſe rules of virtue they are 
to govern themſelves by, as dependent, ratio- 
nal, and ſocial beings; whether dictated by 
right reaſon only, received from tradition that 
is conformable to it, or preſerved and tranſ- 

4 - mitted in the invaluable pages of divine reve- 
11 lation. Particularly, what veneration- ought to 
be cultivated: in every mind, of the holieſt 
and moſt glorious, the moſt bountiful and love- 
lieſt of all beings! and what homage and ac- 
j knowledgments are richly due to him ? what 
1 diſpoſitions of good-will, expreſſions of undiſ- 
11 ſembled truth, and actions of inflexible integrity 
become all members of ſociety? and what con- 
duct and regularity of appetite and paſſion to 
eſtabliſh a proper moral conſtitution, and contri- 
bute moſt to the dignity, perfection and happi- 
1 neſs of human nature ? 

Tus teſtimonies holy ſcripture exhibits 
1 to us in their natural ſimplicity, ineſtimable 
1 worth, and unalterable everlaſting * 
they 


nature and reaſon of things. 


they are comprehended in ten commandments, SERM: 
given by Moſes, with unuſual ſolemnity, from the II. 
lofty. ſummit of burning Sinai: the wiſe man in< WWW 


cluded them under the general notion of wiſ- 


dom; and the goſpel, by way of eminence, ſtyled 


the grace or favour of God bringing ſalvation, 
teaches and inculcates the ſame, namely, deny- 
ing all ungodlineſs, and worlaly lafts, .and- living 
foberly, righteauſly, and godly, in this en war ld. 
Fit, ii. 11. 

.- Any if natural reaſon. end common ſeal 
may preſume to judge in religiqus affairs, in mat- 


ters of conſcience, (without which, religion and 
conſcience would hardly have any fignification,] 


it may appear, that the divine teſtimonies have 
2 ſolid ground-work in the reaſon and relation 
of things; an impregnable: foundation in the 
moral certainty of undeniable objective evidence, 
and everlaſting truth and righteouſneſs: or that 
there is the greateſt propriety, and moſt obvious 
ſelf-importance, excellent accommodation, and 
perfect conſiſtency and equity in them; that 
they are not above man's rank in exiſtence, and 
more proper for the regard of ſuperior heavenly 


ſpirits; nar yet beneath him, ſo as that their obſet- 


vance would humble him to an equality with the 
beaſts: that periſh. 

INDRBED v4 oak ſyſtems have not bean ſo 
well guarded; for ſome of them have placed re- 
ligion in unintelligible ſpeculations, enthuſiaſtick 
fer vours, or a recluſe and ſeraphick devotion. 


Others, Mahomet-like, have degraded man into 
meer 


— 
— ——— — — Rum 
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| gr Rt. meer mechaniſm, implicit ſubjection, and downs 
TW Jl. right brutality, without being ſo politick or 
Wl == conſiderate as that impoſtor was, inventing an 
| heaven'accommodated to. the groſſeſt en 
bf a degenerate nature. 
Bur the feſlimonies of God are founded * 
ever; and do manifeſt the wiſdom, holineſs, be- 
nevolence, and perfect rectitude of their author: 
they carry along with them their own plain evi- 
dence and eyerlaſting importance; are altoge- 
ther ſuited to our capacities and circumſtances; 
and theit regular obſervance enobles our nas 
tures, enlarges all our powets to their true per- 
fection, and is the ground and ſource of the 
pureſt pleaſure, and the higheſt happineſs. 
Tu Is, then, is the foundation of the divine 
precepts; their reaſonableneſs to every one that 
underſtandeth, and their equity obvious to all 
that are upright i in heart: they cannot be alter- 
ed at pleaſure, nor in any poſſible caſe diſpenſed 
with ; they are obligatory on the whole moral 
creation, and ever invariably regarded in the 
grand, aſtoniſhing, and univerſal providence and 
government of God himſelf, Thoſe that will but 
impartially examine them, eſpecially thoſe that 
will honeſtly practiſe as they direct, ſoon will ex- 
| perience, that nothing can be contrived with ſo 
| much accuracy; or ſo happily and compleatly 
| formed for their rational ſatisfaction, and greateſt 
| advantage. For inſtance, the contemplation and 
} worlhi p,producing the reſemblance of the — 
| mo 
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nature and reaſon of things. © 


nal Deity, as he is in himſelf the center of all 


perfection, the great original of all exiſtence, and - 


the bleſſed inexhauſtible fountain of all happi- 
neſs; the true, ſplendid, and glorious exemplar of 
every thing great and good? Do we not all ſtand 


in the neareſt and moſt intimate relation to him? 


has he not an inconteſtible and abſolute right in 


us do not daily unnumbered favours, and perpe- 


tual freſh obligations tend to impreſs us with the 


deepeſt ſenſe of gratitude? in conſequence, could 
any thing? ſurely nothing could be ſo unworthy 


and difingenuotts, as to deny him returns of 
thankſgiving and praife; or ſo ſhockingly unnatu- 


ral and teproachful, as deliberately and habitually 


to diſobey him. His ways are all equal, his go- 
vernment is conducted with unerring wiſdom, 
and his laws are ſo many inſtances and ex- 
preſſions of his infinite good-will and kind- 


neſs. Why does he require our homage, but to 


enlarge our capacities, or our obedience ; but to 


cultivate and improve us into a likeneſs of him 
ſelf? Or why even this reſemblance, but as it is 


productive of tranquillity, the foundation of hap- 


pineſs, and an eſſential, indiſpenſible qualification 


for heavenly and eternal bliſs. 
Wr are commanded to love one another; 
and is any thing more reaſonable than that mu- 


tual veracity and juſtice, reciprocal mercy and 


benevolence, 


$7” 
moſt” perfect, and moſt benevolent of all be- SER. 
ings; is not this a natural homage, and a rea- II. 
ſonable ſervice? is it not behaving to the eten- 
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SERM. benevolence, ſhould ever be inviolably main- 
II. tained among mankind; and the common good: 
w— uniformly conſulted by all who are univerſally 
related, inſeparably connected, and, as it were, 
only one family? Face our great Redeemer en- 
Joins this union of affections, this ſocial morality, 
this law founded in nature and reaſon, Matt. vii. 
12. Therefore all- things, whatſoever ye would 

that men ſhould do to you, do ye even ſo to them. 
In regard to temperance and. ſelf-goyern- 
ment, are they not ſynonymous with the trueſt 
enjoyment of ourſelves? The ſubjection of ap- 
petite and affection, is it not neceffary to a 
calm ſtate of mind, and conſiſtent with all juſt 
notions of liberty? can we, in any proper ſenſe, 
be ſaid to be free indeed without it? therefore, 
conformably to the experience of mankind, 
the Pſalmiſt obſerves, Pſalm cxix. 144. The 
righteouſneſs of thy teſtimonies is everlaſting. 
And 160" verſe, Thy word is true from the be- 
ginning. And our bleſſed Lord, —Miſdom is 

Juſtiſied of all ber children. 17 
So long then as the reaſon and relation of 
things continue, and as ſoon may light become 
darkneſs, darkneſs light, as they alter; ſo long as 
dependence and obligation, juſtice and gratitude. 
have any true ideas annexed to them ; and while 
even pleaſure and pain, happineſs and miſery are 
contrary ſenſations ; religion and virtue will have 
a ſolid and ſubſtantial foundation, and every im- 
pious and lawleſs creature find immorality - 


nature and reaſon of things. 35 
be all impoſture, and the expectation of any rati-S ERM. 
onal laſtivg advantage from it, to be building up- II. 
on the ſand. If thou wilt enter into life, live to I 
any good purpoſe of temporal ſatisfaction, or 
eternal proſperity and bleſſedneſs, ſays our Lord 
and Redeemer, keep the commandments. Marr. 
xix. 17. 
ö 17 hew this fully, it is only neceſlary to 
examine the divine precepts ; for the effects 
and conſequences of their obſervance or ne- 


. glect, have, in every age proved it beyond all 
. contradiction, to the meaneſt capacities. I pro- 
. ceed to the 1 
. II. Txixs propoſed, which is to evince or I 
. prove the conſequent obligation all men | 
4 lye under to obſerve them. 
1 To this end the ſubject itſelf may be attend. | 
. ed to, for it contains a ſtrong argument, which 
4 is plainly this, that in their own nature they are 
4 rational, important, and immutable, therefore 
10 obligatory on all men, or the only true and cer- 

tain meaſures of life. 42 
of SPECULATIVE opinions are daily wifing; | 1 
* mates and ceremonies have often been altered; 
Ag and though we may reſpe& the memory of 1 
1 our forefathers, yet we reckon it no diſtionour * 
1 to give up their creeds that are not tenable. 0 
55 But moral truth ſtands; rational religion was . 
5 always wiſdom; and regular, uniform virtue, 4 
* ever will be man's nobleſt diſtinction. To the 
to laſt period of time, the clear conviction of rea- 


be . D 2 
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SRM. ſon muſt force aſſent; impartial juſtice be aps 
II. proved, and a godlike benevolence be admired. 
either is it in our power, if we be honeſt our- 
ſelves, nor hardly if we be not, to refuſe art- 
leſs ſimplicity, and open generous integrity the 
merit of our eſteem wherever we find it: for 
theſe qualities are connatural, and moſt agree- 
able to, being truly perfective of the common 
reaſon of the whole ſpecies ; the ſecurity, and 
only ſolid ſatisfaction, the ſtrength, beauty, 
and moſt exalted dignity and glory of all man- 
kind, . WT bb. x 
Is it not with reſpect to this law of the whole 
rational creation, that our righteous' and good 
Saviour declares, Matt. v. 17. Think not that I 
am come to deſtroy the law or the prophets : I am 
not come to deſt roy, but to fulfil, or bind in the 
faſteſt manner ; by enlarging on its' particulars; 
ſhewing its unalterable nature, and proving its 
indiſpenſible obligation. Nay, he can be under- 
ſtood to ſpeak of nothing but heaven's moral and 
indefeaſible commands, at the ſubſequent 18. 
and 19. verſes. FYerily, T ſay unto you, till heaven 
and earth paſs, one jot, or one tittle, ſhall in no 
w1ſe paſs from the law till all be fulfilled. Who- 
ſoever, therefore, ſhall break one of theſe leaſt 
commandments, and ſball teach men fo, be ſhall be 
called the leaſt in the kingdom of heaven, That is, 
deemed unworthy to come under the denomina- 
tion of chriſtians. But, whoſoever ſhall do, and 
teach them, the ſame ſhall be called great in the 
kingdom 
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nature a reaſon of things. | 


Kingdom of beaven. That is, he ſhall diſtinguiſh SERM. 
himſelf for one of my faithful followers, by thus II. 
truly repreſenting my religion, and regularly 


anſwering its moral and moſt valuable pur- 
It then, the divine teſtimonies be found- 
ed for ever; and moral virtue, or univerſal 
righteouſneſs be the great end of the chriſti- 
an commandment, perfectly rational, and in- 
expreſſibly — we are obliged to conform 
to them. 
FARTHER, theſe 8 meet with el 
in every honeſt breaſt, that ſolemnly declares 
their importance; neither is there any other ſo- 
lid ground, beſides a conformity to them, of ſelf- 
approbation; or of that peace of God which 
paſſeth all underſtanding, 
THERE is in human nature a moral zadgment, 
or conſcience, whoſe authority is ſacred, and 
whoſe faithful report may ever be relied on; ; 
for it cannot freely conſent to, nor ever will ap- 
prove of vice. Would we then be exempt from 
any cauſe of inward perturbation ; and ever de- 
fended from tormenting fear of external evil ? 
Would we be ſatisfied from ourſelves, and have 
peace with the world ; would we truly live and 
be happy? make we theſe teſtimonies our delight 
and our counſellors, For he that getteth wiſdom, 
loveth bis own ſoul : be that keepeth underſtanding 
ſhall find good. But the wicked worketh a 


deceitful = and the way of tranſgreſſurs is 
bard, 


D 3 AGAIN, 


The divine laws founded in the 


AGAIN, as the divine teſtimonies are unalte- 
rably eſtabliſhed, their diligent obſervance muſt 


render us acceptable to him, who has annexed 


to them the ſtrongeſt everlaſting ſanctions, and 
both given ground, in the nature and reaſon of 
things, for a ſtrong preſumption, and by a writ- 
ten revelation, poſitively declared them to be 
his indelible law, and ſupreme will and pleaſure, 
They are the inſtructions he gives his intelligent 
and accountable creatures to refer and conform 
unto during their probation; and will be the great 
rule of his procedure with, and determination of 
them in the laſt ſolemn judgment of quick and 
dead: and therefore it is highly incumbent on, 
and abſolutely neceſſary for us to regard them, 
as ever we would enjoy the divine protection, or 
ſecure his future everlaſting favour, 

Wovlp we be approved by the holieſt, and 
well pleaſing to the richeſt and moſt bountiful 
being? imitate and obey him, Would we have 
his friendſhip to us be as unchangeably fixed as 
his laws? conform to them, Would we, du- 
ring this life, be provided for, and in another 
eternally rewarded? fear God and keep his 
commandments, For this is the foundation 
of temporal and everlaſting happineſs; and 
godlinels hath the promiſe of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come. Which 
leads me, 

III. To make ſome Application of what has 

been ſaid. 


Dip 


nature and reaſon of things.” 


Dio the P/almit know of old concerning the SERM, 


divine teſtimonies, that they were founded for- 


ever? We may learn hence what always has WV 


been true religion, and what muſt be the great 
end of revelation. This, in the beginning, was the 
condition of acceptance, and foundation of happi- 
neſs; if thou doeſt well, ſhalt thou not be accepted * 
The ſame continues through all ages; ſo that wiſ- 

dom, religion, godlineſs, virtue, or whatever it is 
called, muſt neceſſarily conſiſt in the ſteady and 
regular obedience of the divine laws of univerſal 
righteouſneſs: for nothing excluſive of this ever 
did, or ever can conſtitute a rational creature 


truly good, or compleatly happy. By their 


Fruits ye may know them. If ye know theſe things, 


happy are ye if ye do them, 

INDEED, other matters may be repreſented as 
of the laſt importance, by the ignorant or the in- 
tereſted: inſtructions may be accommodated to 
the general prepoſſeſſions, or popular prejudices; 
plain honeſt truth diſguiſed, and ſoothing gain- 
ful errors vended in abundance, But this, and 
nothing elſe will ſtand, if either reaſon or (cri 
ture is to be depended on; namely, that the love 
of God, and the love of our neighbour, purity of 
heart, and regularity of converſation ; tempe- 
rance, truth, juſtice, and univerſal benevolence; 
are of unſpeakably more importance than all ſa- 
crifices, ceremonies, and external profeſſions ; 
that they are true lion the great end of re- 
velation, the alone juſt meaſures of our * 


4 lives, 


The divine laws founded in the 


'SERM, lives; and their obſervance the only ſolid ground, 


and certain foundation of our eternal ſalvation 


and happineſs. 21 ; 


Upon this honeſt and fimple truth, a man 
may chearfully ſtake both his reputation, and his 
immortality; viz, that the recommending of mo- _ 
ral virtue, and univerſal righteouſneſs, is to ſhew 
the ways of God to men. For he hath ſhewed 
thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do juſtly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy Gad. And 
that perſuading the world to ſtudy and practiſe 
the ſame holineſs and righteouſneſs, as il- 
luſtrated and enforced in the pattern and go- 
ſpel of the Son of God, is preaching Chriſt. 
For ye are my friends, ſays our great Lord 
2 Maſter, if ye do 2whatſagver I bave command- 
ed you. | 
| * Are the teſtimonies of God found- 
ed forever, in their perſevering obſervance we 
may hope for everlaſting felicity. 

Tur moral laws of the great and infinitely 
good Father and Lord of heaven and earth, are 
ſo eyidently founded in reaſon, or ſuch tran- 
{cripts from his own eternal perfection; and have 
ſuch an inherent excellence in them, that their 
obedience affords peace and true pleaſure; not 
only fo, but produces in the ſoul ſuch vigour, 
Hope, and glory, as can have no other meaning 
but a beginning immortality. What leſs does 
every righteous and good man experience in the 
ſtudy and progreſs, the reflections and perpetual | 

_ advances 


nature and reaſon of things. 41 


| adyances of a virtuous character, than the ſeeds SERM. 
of that joy which is ſown for the righteous, II. 


and ſome real earneſts and foretaſtes of that WY 
gladneſs which is prepared for the upright in 
| heart; when in a glorious, eternal, and un- 
changeable world, the ſelf-approbation- of a 
conſcious integrity ſhall be ſeconded and moſt 
ſolemnly confirmed, by that final, and moſt 
fignificant of all ſentences, Vell done, good 
and faithful ſervant, enter thou into the jey of 
Zo IE. ES | 4 
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SERMON III. 


The uſe of reaſon in religious matters, 


* * * 8 


Lux E xii. 57. 


Yea, and why even of yourſelves judge 
ye not what is right, 


HE great and bleſſed author, of that 

ſacred and moſt excellent rule of re- 
WA ligion, whereby chriſtians profeſs to 
de guided; having in the former part 


0 chapter delivered ſome rational and im- 
portant truths; and finding numbers, as uſual, 
prejudiced againſt his pretenſions to be the Mxs- 
SIAH, and hardened againſt his invitations of 
them to repentance; freely expoſes their ſecret 
wrong biaſſes, and juſtly blames their foul hy- 


pocriſy. 


The uſe of reaſon in religious matters. 


pocriſy, To ſhew that t they deſerved the hea- SERM», | 
vieſt cenſure, at the 54 and 55" verſes, he ap- I. 


Is to their conduct on other occaſions; and = 
ſpeaks to the following purpoſe ; „ in matters 
of leſs conſequence, you can conjecture with an 
high degree of probability ; and almoſt be cer- 
tain, from your obſervations of what has been, 
what ſhall happen hereafter; as the colour of 
the ſky, the blowing of the winds, and the mo- 
tion of the clouds are indications to you of future 
weather: and can you not as eaſily employ the 
ſame faculties on the holy writings, examining 
the deſcription of that Propbers character and 
circumſtances, whom your nation has ſo long 
expected; and compare what actually happens 
at this time, with what was punctually foretold? 
In the ordinary uſe of your underſtandings you 
doubtleſs may, and, if nothing perverſe and.cri- 
minal prevented, you certainly would do it: 
for, as the children of the prophets, whoſe pre- 
dictions I am fulfilling, you ought to receive me 
as the Meſjiab: nay, as men, and upon the prin- 
ciples of reaſon and judgment, common to all 
mankind, you ought to believe me to be a teach- 
er ſent of God, and acquieſce in my doctrine as a 
faithful ſaying, and worthy of all acceptation, . 
Yea, and why even of yourſelves Juage Je not what 
is right?” 
Ix a general acceptation of the ſenſe of the 
text, it may, I think, ſuggeſt to us the follow: 
ing obſervations. 


I. Taap 


44 The uſe of reaſon in religious matte; ... 

SrkRM. I. Tr there is a certain, and eſſential dif- 

III. ference in moral, as well as in natural 

dings; or that true and falſe, right and 

| wrong, good and evil, can never poſſibly 
be the ſame. 

II. TrAarT this difference is ſo obvious, and 
evident, that all mankind are, in ſome 
meaſure, capable of perceiving it ; at leaſt, 
muſt be ſenſible of it when matters are fair- 
ly laid before them. Therefore, | 

Tt. Ov bleſſed Redeemer grafts his inſtruc- 
tions on this ſtock, that his followers have 
rational capacities; and in conſequence, he 

will reward or puniſh us, agcording as we 

have regulated ourſclves by the dictates of 

= reaſon ; or departed from the guidance 
plain truth and ſolid ſenſe. 

I. THAT there is a certain and eſſential dif- 
ference in moral, as well as in natural 

things; or that true and falſe, right and 
wrong, good and evil, can never poſſibly 
be the ſame. 

Ix natural things, this is in itſelf ſo palpably 
plain, and undeniably evident, that as ſoon as 
we underſtand the terms of a propoſition con- 
cerning them, we neceſſarily aſſent to the truth 
of it. Our eyes ſatisfy us, that light and dark- 
neſs are different ; that ſweet and bitter are not 
| the ſame ſenſations, our taſte will not ſuffer us 
| to make the leaſt doubt; and ſo of moſt ideas 
| whereof our ſenſes are the immedi: t: inlets and 
C judges: and only that other more complex ones 
require 


. — — 


F 
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require more attention and examination, they are SR. 
equally certain in themſelves, and ſome of them III. l: | 
pretty obvious. For inſtance; if there be a Gd. x Ii 
all- perfect and ſupreme, whoſe omnipotence cre- | || 
ated, and whoſe providence ſuſtains the univerſe, 
diſpoſing of its various parts, and directing all 
its numberleſs events; he ought to be adored 
and obeyed, becauſe of the unerring wiſdom, 
and aftoniſhing boundleſs goodneſs of his. ad- 
miniſtration. Thus, as truth and falſhood are 
contrary ; for the ſame thing cannot be affirmed 
and denied, without a plain inconſiſtency; nor can 
an object be faid to exiſt and not exiſt at the ſame 
time, without a contradiction in terms: ſo net- 
ther can piety and profaneneſs be the ſame; nor 
mercy and cruelty, love and hatred ; for. 
are diametrically oppoſite. As there can be no 
proper, ſolid ground-work for knowledge, with- 
out a difference in the nature of things,. at leaſt; 
not without a determinate meaning and idea in 
our minds, of what differences we conceive in 
them; fo that what we ſay is true, muſt be un- 
derſtood as agrecing with our ideas z what we 
call falſe, as contrary to, or different from them: in 
like manner, moral diſtinctions muſt neceſſatily 
be ſettled upon a ſubſtantial and laſting foundati- 
on, to raiſe a religious and virtuous character to 
its true perfection: for if humility and pride be 
only caſual things; if juſtice and injuſtice depend 
upon climate; or if virtue and vice have nothing 
of difference in their own nature; but the obli- 
gation to one rather than the other ariſes ſolely 


— 
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SzRM. and entirely from will, law, or authority; without 


any ground or reaſon in things themſelves, infſu- 


wy— encing the lawgiver to lay a ſtreſs upon one be- 


fore the other; and that there is no inherent 
worth, or natural importance in one more than 
the other, antecedent to ſuch commandments or 


declarations; the intereſts of virtue will, I think; 


be very much weakened: even the law itſelf 
will fink in its value; and ſeveral groſs abſurdi- 
ties inevitably follow: as that the alteration of 
the law might change the nature of things, vi- 
blate their connections, or diſſolve their relati- 
ons; and that what we now call virtue might 
become vice, if it was forbidden; and vice vir- 
tue, if it was commanded ; which would throw - 
mankind into the utmoſt confuſion, and hardly 
leave any room for either reaſon, morality, or 
religion. Some truths there ate very evident; 
now, is it poſſible that theſe ſhould be falſities ? 
ſome diſpoſitions and aQtions, likewiſe, as ſoon 
as they are mentioned, appear moſt becoming all 
mankind; now, is it in the power of nature to ren- 
der theſe deformed and hateful? And even in af- 
fairs that are not altogether ſo obvious, becauſe 
more circumſtances appertain to them ; mankind 
are found to have either originally in their natures 
certain maxims of reaſon and teſts of truth, or ear- 
ly to have formed to themſelves certain rules of 


| judgment ; ſo that even as to matters of fact, at a 


conſiderable diſtance, and in caſes where they are 
greatly intereſted, if received from credible teſ- 
timony, and tranſmitted to them by proper in- 
| : ſtruments 
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ſtruments of conveyance, they can yield their SER. 
aſſent with as little diffidence, as to axioms that III. 
need no proof, or to demonſtration, the OY 


evidence whereof cannot be reſiſted. Does not 
our great Redeemer, in my ſubject, refer to ſome 
ſuch natural teſts of truth, ſome in ward trial ac- 
cording to the confeſſed differences of things, 
ſome common powers of our ſpecies, and obvi- 
ous univerſal rules of judging ? Why even of your- 
febves judge ye not what is right? Not more un- 
deniable is the diſtinction of colours, or ſounds; 
not even the difference of ſenſible pleaſure and 
pain, than the diſſimilitude and contrariety of 
thoſe good or bad diſpoſitions, thoſe right or 
wrong principles of action, which conſtitute in- 
tegrity or hypocriſy, and produce virtuous or 
immoral behaviour. One is plainly expreſſive of 
a proper natural ſtate of mind; the other de- 
clares an irregular and unnatural one. And both 
the unavoidable reflections of men, and the certain 
conſequences of their actions ſoon convince them 
which ought to be preferred; one courſe of de- 
portment and converſation being evidently rati- 
onal and conſiſtent, becoming a dependent be- 
ing, ſuitable to a conſcious ſocial creature; the 
other contradictory to reaſon, inconſiſtent with 
their rank of exiſtence, and inverting the natural 
order of things: one for their perſonal welfare 
and dignity, as well as the advantage and happi- 
neſs of their fellow- creatures; the other their 
own reproach and miſery, and likewiſe produc- 
tive 
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SeRM. tive of inconvenience and confuſion to man- 
— MokaL diſtinctions, then, are not wavering, 


changeable, and unſettled matters, but plainly 
founded in the nature and reaſon of things; 
and therefere invariably. fixed and ſtable, as the 
immutable and eternal being, who directs all his 
adminiſtrations by an infallible regard to them: 
in conſequence, as we cannot deny our aſſent to 
truth that appears with full and irreſiſtible evi- 
dence to our underſtanding; fo neither can we 
conſiſtently refuſe to conform to a law which 
correſponds with our nature and circumſtances, 
and contributes to eſtabliſh our happineſs and 
rfection. n 
Bou r having enlarged on theſe moral differen- 
ces, as the foundation of right or wrong, virtue 
or vice, in a former diſcourſe, I proceed, 
II. To ſhew that they ate ſo obvious and evi- 
dent, that all mankind are, in ſome mea- 
ſure, capable of perceiving the diſtinction; 
at leaſt muſt be ſenſible of it when matters 
are plainly and fairly repreſented to them. 
Ir may appear, at firſt ſight, a little imperti- 
nent to attempt to prove, that the generality of 
our fellow. creatures, have better capacities than 
they are willing to allow themſelves to have ;. for 
ſurely they ſhould know beſt, whether they are 
intelligent beings or not, But my ſubject does 
not require me to encounter any great difficulty 
under this head ; for the queſtion was originally 
only this, whether the eus could 9 
trut 
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truth from error, right from wrong, in a caſeSerm, 
opoſed to them by the Saviour of the world. III. 
And undoubtedly as rational creatures they could www 
have examined his credentials; for a common 
underſtanding may find out certain marks, 
whereby it may know, whether a doctrine come 
from God; and concerning precepts, whether 
they proceed. from a divine lawgiver : for if hu- 
man reaſon could not poſſibly determine in theſe 
concerns, human beings would actually, though 
innocently, be in a moſt unhappy condition; 
expoſed to the wiles of every ſeducer, and never 
arrive at eſtabliſhed principles. From both ex- „ | 
perience and holy writ, therefore, it may be con- 4k 
cluded, that man has underſtanding above the 4 
fowls of the air, or beaſts of the field; and that itt 
it is in his power to ſuſpend his ſentiments till he | - | | 
has examined the ground there is for them; ta 4 
compare ideas, and attend to circumſtances before 4 
he judges; and to reſolve and act purſuant to his =_ 
final determination concerning the importance of 1 
things. Neither can it reaſonably be imagined that | 
the righteous Lord of all; would, by his pro- | 
phets, or his beloved Son, have cenſured and | 
condemned the Fews for partiality and hypocri- | 
ſy, if they had not been guilty; or, which is 
the ſame, if they could not have judged what 
was right. Further, 353 
Wuar appears from moſt civil eſtabliſn- 
ments, and laws amazingly multiplied, is, that ä 
mankind have never been ſo generally ignorant, | 
and entirely ſunk into downright brutality, as to 
E give 


l 
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SERM. give vice'a 


ick ſanction and enforcement ay 
vice; nor direct puniſnments immediately to vir- 


ue as ſuch. Generoſity, gratitude, and juſtice, 


have never, that I know of, been conſpired 
againſt by any large bodies of men; neither have 
communities avowedly profeſſed horrid blaſphe- 
my, inflexible hard-heartedneſs, or a total cor- 
ruption and diſſolution of manners. When did 
any conſiderable number agree, that there was 
no God? that the univerſe does not depend up- 
on its omnipotent author? or that the providence, 

power, or inviſible ſpirit of God, does not per- 

vade, inſpect, and eo-operate with the whole 
creation? But the affair may be brought to a 
Rill ſhorter. iſſue z for, I apprehend it is this; 
„ whether, when the Father of lights, and 
fountain of wiſdom, has given us underſtanding, 
and graciouſly continues it, we can underſtand 
or not? which is much the ſame, as whether 
we can fee and hear, when we are ſenſible that 
we have eyes and ears in due order? Which plain 
queſtion he that will deny, muſt be ſuch a ſcep- 
tic, as is hardly worth diſputing withal. Other- 
wiſe, it mult be pretended, that the doctrines and 
duties of religion and virtue are more abſtruſe 
and . myſterious than all other affairs; which 
would bear hard upon the righteouſneſs of the 
great Lawgiver: for, the imperfect promulgation 
of his ſupreme pleaſure, and his leaving the bulk 
of his creatures inevitably unacquainted with what 
they muſt neceſſarily perform, or elſe ſuffer his 
terrible reſentment, would impeach the equity of 
his rule, AGAIN, 
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Aan, Improvements of agriculture. and 8ERM. 
commerce, navigation and philoſophy, are ac- III. 
counted for, from a diligent application of man's WWW 
ordinary powers, without extraordinary inſpira- 
tion. And it may be queſtioned, at leaſt, whe- 
ther more induſtry and vigilance be required to 
become a good and virtuous man, which every 
man is obliged to be, than is neceſſary to be 
——— in languages or numbers, or, to make 

ilful geographers, or wiſe and brave generals? 
which are more ſparingly anſwered with fituations 
in ſociety ; and therefore are accompliſhments of 
much lefs importance to the greateſt part of man- 
kind, Indeed, indolence and prejudices may, and 
have prevented men from making any conſider- 
able progreſs in the fearch of philoſophic truth, 
and in the purſuit of military glory. Luſts and ir- 
regular paſſions have turned the light that has been 
in the mind into darkneſs. But ignorance is ge- 
nerally reproachful, therefore hardly innocent; 
and in moſt places, and in all other affairs, it is 
very evident what advancement can be made 
with a proper cultivation of the underſtanding: 
and cannot rational creatures, by dint of reaſon- 
ing and reflection, diſtinguiſh between right and 
wrong? Are the followers of the bleſſed Jeſus, 
with the help of his goſpel, utterly unable to- 
form ideas of the juſt meaſures, and great end of 
living ? But, if this be the piteous lamentable 
caſe of any chriſtian, though he has often peruſ-. 
ed the goſpel, that he actually does not know, 
what worſhipping God in ſpirit and truth can 

E 2 ſignifie ; 


* . 


* 


w 
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Sr RM. ſignifie; that he cannot tell what is meant by 


doing to others as he would have them do to him; 


— DOT Can-conceive ſo much as a poſſibility of his 


living ſoberly, vighteouſly and godly; that he 
cannot gueſs what ideas people have of a ration- 
al principle, or a natural conſcience ; [for he per- 
ceives nothing of this kind in himſelf; neither 
can he underſtand any thing of moral truth laid 
before him, in ever ſuch an artleſs and ſimple 
manner: ] if this be any one's wretched caſe, it 
may be deplored, but I cannot ſee which way it 
can be remedied, without, ſtrictly ſpeaking, a New 
CREATION. For religion, and particularly chriſ- 
tianity, is plain only to him that underſtandeth, 
and its precepts approved as reaſonable only by 
the upright in heart; or wiſdom is juſtiſied of all 
ber children, If we are inclined to know, and 
will ſubmit to conviction, we ſhall not be fatally 
miſtaken ;. for there is a ſpirit in man, and the 
inſpiration of the Almighty giveth bim underſtand- 
ing. This is elegantly and emphatically expreſſ- 
ed in Deut. xxx. 11, 12, 13. The commandment 
zs not bidden from thee, neither is it far off. It 
7s not in heaven, that thou ſhoulaſt ſay, who ſhall 
go up for us to beaven, and bring it unto us, that 
we may hear it, and do it: 1 is it beyond 
the ſea, that thou ſhouldft jay, who ſhall go over the 
ſea for us, and bring it unto us, that we may 
bear it, and do it; but the word is very nigh un- 
fo thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that thou 
mayeſt d it. This, the apoſtle applies to chriſ- 
tians, Rom. x. 6, fo that I think we "my on + 
at 
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that intelligent beings, with liberty, and the pow- SR RN. 
ers of reaſon and reflection; more certainly the diſ- III. 

ciples of the Son of God, with the additional www 
advantages of the chriſtian revelation, may judge 
what is right: for he bath ſhewed ther, O man, 
what is good; and what doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do yuſtly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God. Neither can any thing be 
more obvious, more natural, or more reaſonable 
5 theſe things, 1 mp therefore Nur, 2 
4 

III. TrinG wha which i is to Grew; 42 

our great and bleſſed Redeemer grafts his 

inſtructions on this ſtock ; namely, that his 

followers have rational capacities and pow- 
ers, and in conſequence he will reward or 

| Puniſh us as we have regulated ourſelves ac- 

. cording to the dictates of right reaſon, or 

have departed from the guidance of plain 
obvious oth, and folid common ſenſe. 

80 long as we continue intelligent creatures, 
it cannot be otherwiſe ; but the original and un- 
changeable laws of a rational nature and being 
muſt remain in their full force: for it never can 
become us to depart from the rules ariſing out of 
our ſtate and circumſtances, founded in our re- 
lations and connections. Therefore, conform- 
ably to theſe ſentiments, the Lord Chriſt hath 
ſaid expreſsly, Matt. v. 17. Think not that I am 
come to deſtroy the lau or the prophets : I am not 
come to —. but to fulfil. And although the 
expreſſions are figurative, and very ſtrong in re- 

Th E 3 gard 
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SERM. gard to the alteration which the goſpel had to effect 
III. upon the temper and behaviour of hypocritical 
eus, whole traditions and inventions had, in a 
great meaſure, alienated their diſpenſation of re- 
ligion from its moſt important moral end, they 
mult, as it were, be born again : and upon 
heathens, who were deeply immerſed in ſuper- 
ſtition and immorality, they muſt, in ſome 
ſenſe, rife from the dead: yet, it never was de- 
ſigned to extinguiſh the light of reaſon, nor ren- 
der man a meer machine. But as the degeneracy 
of idol-worſhip, and wanton ſuperſtition, ag 
the corruption of profane principles, and vitious 
habits, contradicted, and tended to defeat both 
the great purpoſe of religion, and even the main 
end of man's being ; thofe towering imaginationg 
muſt be deſtroyed, to make way for worſhipping 
the Father in ſpirit and in truth; and this ſlavery 
to vice and Juſt muſt be renounced, elſe there 
could be no true liberty: therefore it is recorded, 
if the Son ſoall make you free, ye ſhall be free in- 
deed. 
REVELATION, then, ſuppoſes us rational 
creatures; and, as ſuch, directs and afliſts us. 
And indeed what other method beſide conviction 
and perſuaſion, can do us ſervice as moral agents? 
had we no underſtanding, nor liberty, promifes, 
the largeſt would be as muſick to the deaf adder ; ; 
neither could threatenings, the moſt terrible, 
out of ſtocks and ſtones, ever raiſe up chit- 
dren unto Abraham. Does our dear Lord and 
Saviour, Jeſus Chriſt ſay, come unto me? and. are 
we 
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eee unable? or did he fend his apoftles SKI. 


t * 


into all 


e world, to beſeeck every creature to III. 


be converted; and may the dead as ſobn come e 


forth from their graves, as 4 finner;ceaſe to de 
evil? what mockery and tantalizing then is all 
Exhortation ? what tyranny and barbarity ate 
all precepts and puniſhments? rather, what 
abſurd and impidus nbtions' and exprefiions 
are theſe? It is almoſt an affront to the mean- 
eft capacity. 1 hope it is not neceffary te 
intimate, that inſtruction implies an ability to 
learn; arguments, a power to judge; and motives 
plainly ſuppoſe that we are men, and capable of 
being excited and moved. The rational facu 
ties of human nature in general may be painted 
in too ſtrong colours; and man's ĩimperfection and 
frailty forgotten, for he is only man. But en- 
dowed with reaſon he muſt be, or revelation 
would ſignify nothing to him; and freedom of 
choice and action -likewife belong to him, of 
grace would be given him' in vain. We certain- 
Iy have underſtanding, for ſcripture bids us nm 
God; and affeRions, for we are required to on 
and fear him. And ſurely the goſpel is vouch- 
ſafed us, to form our judgment, determine our 
choice, and regulate our behaviour; - becauſe 
truth founded in the nature and reaſon of things, 
and admirably caleulated to make us wiſe unto 
falvation, is declared there with the greateſt 
perſpicuity and plainneſs, and ſtampt with a di- 
vine emphaſis and authority. en 
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'Tavs, the great t of God, our bleſſed 


Saviour, refines our conceptions of the ſupreme 


= infinite Spirit, by repreſenting him as exerciſing 


his unbounded and everlaſting perfections, in an 
all-comprebending Ar and expreſſin 
en ever-vigilant and moſt indulgent care 2 
concern for all his creatures; ſo that without him, 
ſparrow falls not to the ground; and he num- 
bers all the bairs of our bead. But bow. do our 
hearts burn within ys, in joy and hope, in gra- 
titude and wonder, when we read, that he ſpa- 


red not his beloved Son, but in aſtoniſhing com- 


paſſion ſent him to open a free communication 
between heaven and earth; a pleaſing connecti- 


on and correſpondence between time and eter- 


nity? What exertions and reſolutions does it cre- 
ate in us to obey the true law of our being; 


| When we find, that not one natural appetite or 


paſlion is to be rooted out, only regulated? and 
when it is further added; F any man love me, be will 
keep my words, ang my Father will love him, and 
we will come unto bim, and make our abode 
with him, It is plain, that chriſtianity is intend- 
ed to reſtore the true conſtitution of human na- 
ture, and eſtabliſh a reaſonable ſervice in our 
bigheſt powers, and a due ſubordination of our 
affections: therefore whatſoever things are true, 
pure, venergble, juſt, lovely, of good report; if : 
there be any, virtue, if there be any praiſe, we are 
70 think of theſe things. And how often are the 
followers of our divine Maſter urged to ſhew 
themſelves MEN, to examine, to prove, an 


e 
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try; to render their religion virtuous by a ration- SERM, 
al and free choice of it; and their lives exem- III. 
 plary and rewardable by an unconſtrained and WW |þ 
. regular obedience, that they may hear at laſt, | 
% Well done, good and faithful ſervants, enter you | 
into the joy of your Lord? I hope, it is not al- | 
ways ſo intended; but nothing can be more in- | 
conſiſtent with the whole tenour and expreſs 
meaning of the chriſtian revelation, : contrary to | 
its view, and ſubverſive of its great deſign, than Il 
repreſenting its operation as. mechanical, and I! 
mankind as paſſive in receiving it:--for even when | 
we are told, to encourage us, according to our | 
tranſlation, that God worketh- in-us both to 
quill and to do of his good pleaſure ; to guard us > 
againſt this ſcene of deluſion, the nature and pur- if 
poſe of the diyine affiſtance is expreſſed very | 
plainly in what goes immediately before, that | 
we may work 0 our ſalvation with fear and | 
trembling, or with conſtant vigilance and ſincere 
endeavour, So that chriſtians are only intended | 
to be men, in the higheſt perfection which hu- 
man nature is capable of; from ſolidity of judg- 
ment, integrity of virtue, and regularity of con- 
duct. Why even of yourſelves judge ye not what 
is rig . ä 
The capacities of mankind, then, are not ſo 
deſpicable as ignorant, prejudiced, or deſigning 
men have repreſented them. It is amazing, that 
the natural paſſion for praiſe and fame, glowing 
in every generous and noble breaſt, does not make 


©: 


+ See Mr, PIERRE on the words, 
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SERM. us glory in the goſpel, and adorn its doQrine under 
III. this notion and character; vzz, that it convinces 
our underſtanding, is. perfective of our liberty, 
and ſo plainly requires our conſent and vigorous 
action, as to give pleaſure and do hononr to us 
in every inſtance of our unconſtrained elections, 
and obedience of its laws. But, on the other 
hand, to imagine an external overbearing com- 
pulfion, an inward neceſſitating influence, is 
to humble virtue into an empty name, and 
render life, even the chriſtian life, a joyleſs 
ſtate. For ſuch a groveling notion of man, made 
in the image of God, muſt fink us below every 
thing that is gre mgnly and noble. And it would 
even diminiſh the ſplendour and bliſs of heaven, to 
confider it, not as an effect and reward of a brave 
and ftedfaſt integrity; but as decreed for us, 
without any condition, and finally forced on us 
= without any capacity, deſert, or qualification. 


* 


Tuis cannot be a juſt way of thinking; for 
| Heathens have ſuch evidences of an inviſible 
wer, and an eternal godhead, that they will 
| ave no ſufficient excuſe for not attending to rea- 
| fon. And the future everlaſting conſequences of 

| our temporal deportment, are ſo fully deſcribed 
by our great Lord and judge, that if chriſtians 
eſteem not truth, do. not profeſs religion, and 
uniformly practiſe righteouſneſs; we can have 
no cloak for our fins, nor expect any relief from 
the guilt of them, It is plain we chuſe and love 
i darkneſs rather than light, becauſe our deeds 
q are evil; for no other juſt account can be given, 
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nor any conceivable reaſon affigned for infideli- Sn R. 
ty, or a wretched inconſiſtence between our III. 
moſt deliberate purpoſes and principles, and oyr —w— 
habitual prevailing temper and practice; but a 
criminal dimneſs of eyes, or an abandoned hard- 
neſs of heart. If we are wild and ignorant as the 
ſavage, or if regular paſſions and worldly luſts 
fink us below the brutes that periſh ; the laſt de- 
ciſiye trial will vindicate the ways of God to man, 
and ſhew to wondering worlds, that not argu- (| 
ments, not motives, nor any proper aſſiſtances [| 
were wanting to us, but an inclination and wile 
lingneſs to be reformed and ſaved; and therefore 
we muſt ſuffer the certain natural fate of our own 1 
folly. For his ſenſe js not more queſtionable, who 1 
denies the exiftence of light, vhen the ſun ĩs dart- | 
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ing, is pouring on the world all his meridian . | 
beams; than bis ſincerity, who exempts him. - | 
ſelf from juſtice, ſobriety or mercy, becauſe ho | 
can neither learn them in the nature and reaſon | 
of things, nor in the glorious goſpel of the Son | 
of God. | 24 88 | 

TI PROCEED to the application. 4 

10, Is there a certain, eſſential and irrecony — 
cileable difference between moral truth and er- | 
ror, right and wrong, virtue and vice? Woe un- | 


to them that put evil for good, good. for evil, dark- 

neſs for hght, and ligbt for darkneſs, fixeet for: - 
bitter, and bitter for ſweet, 6 * Joe 

Ix is not eaſy, with an honeſt mind, tamil 

take in theſe plain matters; but it is 


through the want of it, ſhockingly to miſrepre 


—— — 
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Sexx. ſent things; to reproach even virtue, and var- 
III. nich over the fouleſt crimes. Hence avarice may 

be called frugality; proſuſe extravagance, gene- 
roſity; infidelity, fre- thinking; and intempe- 
rance, good- living. Nay, have not humility and 
modeſty ſometimes been termed, meanneſs of 
ſpirit? and a generous forgiveneſs of injuries 
reckoned only a mark of an abject mind? but 
wok to them, that thus wickedly confound the 
moſt important diſtinctions in nature, and glory 
in their ſhame. For, 

2%, Iy mankind are capable of forming a 
true judgment in theſe reſpects, they not only 
reproach, but greatly injure themſelves, who 
endeavour to extinguiſh the candle of the Lord, 
that they may, deface their natural complexion, 
and diffolve the moſt obvious and ſtrong pg 
ons of reaſon and virtue. 

Tur man's ſenſe of moral differences may 
be impaired, virtue not appear to him entirely 
amiable, and the cleareſt head be clouded with 
prejudices and bad habits, cannot be denied; 
but that reaſonable creatures are not neceſſitated 
to give a looſe to their deſires; nor, with the 
worldling, contract them till the ties of nature 
ſgnify nothing, and the miſery of extreme want 
makes not the leaſt impreſſion, is what, I think, 
may be demonſtrated : for aby, faith our bleſſed | 
REDEEMER, even of yourſelves, judge ye not what 
is right? 

„Ax we farther bleſſed with a divine 
revelation, a perfect law of liberty? let us care- 


fully 
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fully avoid the extremes, of either exalting the g4 wy; 


human powers, as if aſſiſtance was uſeleſs; or de- III. 


| 
grading them into an utter incapacity of receiving | 
any benefit by the goſpel. [| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


* I cAnnot better illuſtrate” theſe cotitraries; 
than in comparing them to the exceſſively in- 
dulgent parent, whoſe immoderate fondneſs gives 
him ſuch an high opinion of his ſon's forward= 
neſs, that he imagines he needs no education; 
or the ſullen and churliſh father, who deems 
bim too barren and heavy to deſerve, or be lie- 
ly to improve by any poſſible culture or inſtruc 
tion. The truth, I apprehend, is, that human _ 
nature is neither ſo perfect, but it may be culti- — nn 
vated ; nor ſo degenerate, | but it may be reliev- 
ed. If he that lacketh wiſdom will exerciſe his 1 
reaſon, attend to the goſpel, and thus aſk it of | 
God, who giveth to all men liberally, and upbraid- - | 
eth not; he may have it, if theſe be the expreſſions | 
of one thoroughly acquainted with our nature and l 
circumſtances, Ii by even of your Jelves judge ye nut == 
what 1s right ? we ourſelves may then ju —9 
and do ſomething; and therefore ſhould exect | 
curſelves to know and habitually practiſe our 
duty. | 
IT is in vain to urge any body todo what is not | 
in their power, it is unreaſonable to expect im- | 
poſſibilities, But let us perform what evidently 
is in our power, and not doubt more will be 
given, or what will prove ſufficient : for, accord» 


ing as our day is, 7 AER our Prength e. 


To 
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Sa. To this it may be objected ; if all men call 

III. judge what is right, how happens it that they 

WYW are fo much divided? whence ariſe controver- 

fies ? eſpecially, whence the dreadful fatal repugs 

nancy between men's principles and their con- 
os 35 

Wir reſpect to difference of ſentiment, 

and even the greateſt varieties of ſpeculative opi- 

nions among itnpartial and manly enquirers after 

truth, they are ſo far from being in themſelves 

either criminal or prejudicial, that they ate the 
beauty, dignity; and inexpreſſible advantage of 

the intellectual and moral creation: fince the wiſ- 

eſt may thus ſee the narrow bounds of all mortal 
| accompliſhments ; the unthinking may learn; 
| nnd as iron ſbarpeneib iron, where truth is ſought 
for its own ſake, and charity never faileth, % 

1 doth the face of main bis friend. Neither is it ſen- 
[ ſible, temperate, and benevolent diſputation z 
| but the want of good affections, a ſpirit of op- 
poſition, a defire of victory, a luſt of power, 
| and a diſpoſition to head parties that have moſt 
| injured both * reaſon and religion If the 
| pretended followers of the holy and bleſſed Je- 
ſus, are not humble and charitable, ſober, righ- 
teous, and abounding in all virtue ; it is becauſe 
they are under the influence of different motives 
1 than thoſe taught in the goſpel. For, were we 
8 fully perſuaded that wiſdom is perfection; that 
virtue is happineſs ; and according as we conduct 
ourſelves here, we muſt live forever; what is 
there m the world that could prevail with us 


4 to 
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to givs up our integrity; to refign the peacefulSzxe. 
teſſections of an honeſt and good Heart, or quit ut. 
the bleſſed hope harps. everlaſt- 

ing glory? 

BE not theri decei ved, what you ſoupe, 
ſhall alſo reap; if you be 21 and virtuou 
heaven will be yours; if you impenitęntly diſ- 
obey the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, ang is the 
* law of name in its e, yo! 

ne, | 


8 E K M O N IV. 


The moral importance of the chriſtian 
religion conſidered, 


” 6 « * * * 
— — 
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St. Jon vii. 16, 17, 18. 


Teſus anſwered them, and ſaid, My 
doFtrine is not mine, but his that ſent 


me. If any man will do bis will, be 
ſhall know of the doctrine, ee it 
be of God, or whether I ſpeak of my- 
ſelf. He that ſpeaketh of himſelf 
ſeeketh his own glory + but be that 
feeketh his glory that ſent him, the 


ſame is true, and no unrighteouſneſt 
is in him. | 


T s buman nature is 8 endowed 


ID) niſhed with certain teſts of truth, or 
maxims of _ to appeal to; as all inſtruction 
implies 
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implies capacities; and eſpecially an affair of o SRI. 
great importance as a revelation from heaven, or IV. 
an authoriſed, divine, and univerſal rule of faith ww 
and manners, ſuppoſes underſtanding and liberty 

in them that are to receive it: certainly it is in- 
cumbent on us, in this laſt concern, to give a 
ſtrict attention, and weigh with the utmoſt accu- 

racy of deliberate and impartial judgment. This 
method of free and rational enquiry,” of fair and 

honeſt trial, where there was nothing of mean, 
low cavil, or malignant and ſiniſter deſign; dn 

all fitting occafions, the great Redeemer is ſo 

far from diſcouraging, that he invites, and even 
appeals to it. Where there was any real difficulty, 
no one was ever readier to give entire fatisfaCtion 
and that his enemies might not have it in their 

power to triumph in their voluntary ptejudices, - 
and vitious objections,” he does not wholly ne- 

glect them. In my ſubject he fully anſwers two 

f the moſt material and plauſible arguments 
againſt him that could well be deviſed ; ſuch as + 
Actually attacked his religion in its very foundati- 

on: and if they could not have been invalidated, 

there was hardly any room left him to proceed. 

One was taken from his moral character; concern- 
ing which the aſſembly was divided, ſome ſaying, 

that he was a good man; others, nay, but be de- 
ceiveth the people. The other was grounded on 

his education and capacity; how Fnoweth this 
man letters, having never learned? To the latter 
of theſe, reſpecting his knowledge and under- 
ſtanding, he replies, ＋ doctrine is not mine, 
1 | but 


66 The moral impartance of 
SERM. but bis that ſent ne; as may undeniably ap 
IV. from its nature and tendency, to every inquire 
aud uvprejudiced lover of truth and virtue. 
And in regard to his inte Nen, they might eaſily 
be aſcertained from theſe infallible marks of it, 
and of its contrary :. he that ſpeaketh of him fel. 
ſeeketh bis own glor gory but he that ſeeketh his glo- 
2 l him, the ſame is true, 2 . 
. is in lin. From this ſubject is obſery- 
e. 

1. Tur vatuce of our holy religion, or the 
diſtinguiſhing character of all true and di- 
vine doctrine, which is, that it muſt be 
worthy. of God, or entirely rational and 
conſiſtent. 

u. Tur grand view of our Lord and Maſ- 
ter in declaring it, was, the glory of God. or 
the good of mankind. 

III. Tux temper and diſpoſition moſt proper 
for the reception and improvement of ſuch 
doctrine, intimated in theſe expreſſions, 

i any man will do his will, he ſhall know 
of the doctrine. And 1 would add, 

IV. The obligation of all chriſtians to follow 

| theſe rules, both in ſpeaking and hear 
in 

* vl nature of our holy religion, that it 

came from God; or the diſtinguiſhing charac- 
ter of all divine and true doctrine, is, that it muſt 
be. worthy of God, or entirely conſiſtent and 
rational, 


| Tux 
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Tur nature and reaſon of things is always Sram. 
the fame'; forever ſtable and unaltetably abid- IV. 
mg. Truth and tight, likewiſe, in conſequence ww 
of their ſolid and eternal foundation, can 
never, in any poſſible circumſtance, be their con- 
traries of falſity and tn, And, as the great 
end of a revelation from heaven is to repreſent 
Matters as they are in themſelves, or to ſhew' 
__ the religious and moral affairs and obliga- 
ons of mankind; that is, what we are to believe, | 
and how we maſt act, in order to be perfect ald | 
happy, in che clear and juſt light of infallible | 
and eternal truth: it follows, that what is there | 
declared, muſt be petfectly becoming a moſt 
nighteous and good Father to make known, and 
of the higheſt importante for His intelligent off- 
ſpring to undetſtand and regard, When thete- 
fore the Lord Chriſt faith,, the dotrint is not 
mine, but bis that ſent me: may not his mean; 
ing be, not only that his miſſion was an accom- 
pliſment of the wiſe counſel, and grand deſigus 
of the all. knowing and moſt miereiful God and * 
Lord of all: but eſpecially that he publiſhed no- , 
| thing which his' father did not approve, con- 
| cur in, and, from the begining, wiſh the world' 
to obſerve as a leſſon of religious truth, or a ſa- 
cred rule of virtue and righteouſris? conſe- 
quently, it was not ſo properly bis, though he 
was the editor, or revealer of it, as it was the 
unchangeable law, and ſupreme pleaſure of the 
eternal and all-petfe Being, for the government 
of his rational and accountable creatures. And in 
; F 2 its 
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The moral importante f 


n. its own intrinſic nature ſo reaſonable, good, and 


excellent, as at once to prove its ſuitableneſs for 


WY man; and its derivation from the ſource and ori- 


ginal of all reaſon, wiſdom, and every poſſible 
perfection. "He a 
Tu Is, then, is the GospEL; a doctrine per- 
fectly agreeable to the pureſt and trueſt notions 
of the divine nature and government; a doctrine 
informing the world of every thing neceſſary or 
expedient in regard to virtue and happineſs ; and 
a doctrine entirely conformable to the firſt no- 
tices given to, ot the earlieſt impreſſions made 
on alf mankind. For, if ſuch truths were not 
taught, as we are all infinitely concerned to 
know; and ſuch criteria added, as would ſuffi- 
ciently diſtinguiſh a divine revelation, from the 
boaſted pretences of every aſſuming impoſtor z 
there would be no end of deluſion, nor any con- 
ceivable guard againſt ſeduction :. therefore the 
original and indefeaſible characters of a divine 
doctrine muſt. be its truth and reaſonableneſs, 
its conformity to the nature and relations of 
things, the propriety of its rules, the harmony 
and conſiſtency of all its parts; and its evident 
aim, and unvaried intire tendency to promote 
wiſdom and virtue, humility and moderation, 
peace and charity: this is its ground and founda- 
tion, or it can have none; this, its light; other- 
wiſe it is nothing but darkneſs. 
Aup though theſe attributes or properties 
alone, may not prove that ſuch inſtruction comes 
immediately from almighty God, becauſe we 
Wat: are 
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are not certain but ſubordinate intelligences may SxRN. 
be capable of affording it; yet, unleſs theſe qua - IV. 
lities of reafonableneſs, moral truth, confiſtency, WWW 
and virtuous tendency, appear in a ſacred book, 
no miracles, nor prophecies, that I know of, 
can ſupport its claim to the character of a divine 
revelation, nor require our aſſent to it as ſuch, 
Nay, if one precept or tenet can be found in, it, 
that contradicts theſe, ſuch error or de ſect will 
not only leſſen its importance, but entirely de- 
ſtroy its foundation: for if it be divine, it muſt 
be all true and good, for the fame reaſon that any 
part of it is ſo, namely, becauſe it all proceeds 
from one' who never can err, nor ever will de- 
ceive, Indeed, with one another, the fallible 
and uninſpired followers of a bleſſed Redeemer, 
we ought not to be exact, nor expect any thing 
more than ſincerity ; for the omniſcient and im- 
partial Judge himſelf, in his final ſentences, will 
not ſo much regard the truth of our ſpegulative 
opinions, as the integrity and virtue of our inten- 
tions: and therefore ſurely we ſhould, with all 
our inoffenſive and upright brethren, preſerve 
the unity of the ſpirit in the bond of peace. 
Bur, certainly, every true doctrine muſt be 
agreeable to all other truth, rational in every 
juſt view of it, and conſiſtent with the divine 
petfections. And though the wiſeſt mortals may 
be ſometimes miſtaken in their contemplations, 
| without any fault; and therefore without any of- 
| fence, or ground of breach of charity : yet one 
132 would imagine it a rule without exception, that 
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SERM- the more of reaſon there is in doctrines which 
IV. men advance, the more there will be of truth, 
aud of God; becauſe he is perfect reaſon. And 


on the other hand, if ever preſumptuous man 


would plead for ignorance, require an implicit 


faith, or attempt to render our undexſtandingy 
uſcleſs, we may fairly infer his iniquity, and dread 


his defign: : for we may be certain he cannot have 


divine warrant, becauſe his pretences conttadict 
bah right reaſon and plain (cripture, and leave 
us no faculty, nor rule to try opinions by; but 
throw us into bis arms, to be formed and mould- 
ed at his q] pleaſure. 

Tux nobleſt faculty of our nature, and pecu- 


liar privilege of our being, is x EAS; therefore, 
in proportion as any ſentiment approaches near- 


er to, or more perfectly correſponds with it, by 
our conſtitution we are obliged to approve and 
admire it; and, in copſequence, that which en- 
ticely ſuits, compleatly pleaſes, and greatly im- 


proves our nobleſt powers, by vertue of theſe 


qualities, may be preſumed to come down from 
the Father of lights, who thoroughly underſtands 


our frame; and therefore may be ſuppoſed to have 
provided Web gracious and admirable inſtructi- 


ons and aſſiſtance for us. 

Tux goſpel, then, muſt have no abſurdity, 
contradiction, or moral imperſection in it. I 
muſt be divine, that is, agree with our juſt ideag 


| « the divine nature; it muſt be rational, that 


% porn itſelf to right. reaſon ; it muſt be 
orthy of God, that i is, conſiſtent with the cha 
racter 


the thriftjan Relipion conſidered. 71 
racter of a wiſe Creator, and perfectly becoming SERM. 
a good Father, and moſt indulgent, bountiful, IV. 
and compaffionate Lok D, to declare to his off. WWW 
ſpring and ſervants: and fo 2 calculated | 
to anfwer the end for which it muſt be given, | 
as actually, wherever it is duly attended to and 
improved, to inform their underſtanding, wo 
controul their paſſions, ditect their actions, an | 
prevent their miſery. How well chriſtianity an- | 
ſwers this tepreſentation, every one, Tapprehend, | 
will perceive, that ſoberly and impartially exa- [ 
mines ; for in this view of it, I am perſuaded, | 
it will ſtand the ſtricteſt reſt of inberent good | 
neſs. I proceed, : n 
II. To conſider the grand view and unvaried 
deſign of the Lord Chriſt in publiſhing it; 
namely, the glory of God, or the intereſt 
and advantage of matikind. _ | 
Tux meaning of this expreſſion can hardly be, 
| that our bleſſed Redeemer had, in the world's 
| reformation, no reſpect at all to his Father's ap- 
| probation, and the heavenly applauſes that would 
-» | » ſucceed and reward ſuch extraordinary and ever- 
2 laſting benefits to mankind: for we are plainly. 
iformed, that for the joy which was ſet before 
Him, be endured the croſs, deſpiſing the ſhame. 
But it is no leſs plain, that his enterprize was not 
concluded on from 2h:s as its principal induce- 
ment, nor aimed hereat as its ultimate end: or 
that his diſcourſes ever had a reference to his 
own advantage, . hohour, or pleaſure, ſeparate | 
from his Father's glory, or excluſive of the wel- | 
$26 F 4 fare | 
| 
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Sr Rx. fare and happineſs of the world, Indeed, 
IV. the doctrine and whole labour of this great Shep- 
8 herd's life were wonderfully adapted to do man- 


kind the moſt ſubſtantial laſting ſervice, and te- 
concile them to God. And — more effectual 
and univerſally prevailing his goſpel ſhould be, 
in the repentance, obedience, and eternal falva- 
tion of the children of men; the more perfect - 
ly would the heavenly plans of happineſs be an- 
ſwered; the more praiſe would this ſmall porti- 
on of God's immenſe works aſcribe to their 
matchleſs author] and the more bleſſed and hap- 


py would the righteous and benevolent Saviour 


eſteem himſelf in glorifying his Father, in ſee- 
ing his ſeed proſper, and his followers increaſe, 


from the riſing of the ſun to the ſetting « of the 


_ fame. 


Tavs, his chief errand was, the advantage, 
the virtue and felicity of our race. And in this 
fenſe, he ſought not his own glory. But as the 
great Light of the world, he directed it to happi- 
deſs; and as the true Shepherd, he gave his . 
for the ſheep. 

Tu us our mighty Leader did not, as one cer- 
tainly would have done, that had come in his own 
name, and conſulted his own advantage only; pro- 
ſecute ſchemes of ſeparate ſelf-advancement, and 
recommend what would beſt ſubſerve this perſon- 
al purpoſe, viz. claim the whole merit of con- 
triving man's redemption, Much leſs, as fome 
have abſurdly talked, did he interpoſe to paci- 
fy: a wrathful Father, and wreſt the {word of juſ- 


tice 
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fie out of his avenging hand, but he ſought the SEI. 
glory of him that ſent him, and eyery where IV. | 
magnified his tender infinite mercy ! ſaying, in WY” - | 
ſo many words, there is none good but one, that is | 
God. Moſt pathetically does he perſuade men | 
to imitate his perfection, holineſs and compaſſi- | 
on, and ſeems to have nothing ſo much at heart 
as this important deſign: for he calls it his meat 
and drink to do the will of him that ſent him, and 
finiſh bis work, Indeed our great Lord and Maſ- 
ter is ſometimes repreſented- as an ambaſſador, 
and elſewhere as a yoluntary and free agent ; for 
he faith, I come from my Father, and go to my 
Father. And, 1 have power to lay down my Life, 
and power to take it up again. The meaning of 
which expreſſions, probably is, that though the 
everlaſting and moſt merciful God and Father, 
out of his diſintereſted, unmerited, and aſto- 

niſhing benevolence, contrived this expedient of 
ſending his beloved Son to produce-in mankind 
the warmeſt gratitude, the higheſt reverence, 
and the moſt faithful obedience to him ; yet the 
bleſſed Jeſus, who brought the world peace, 
and publiſhed ſalvation, chearfully engaged in 
this meſſage, well apprized of the difficulties he 
muſt encounter, before the goſpel could take 
root, ſpread far and wide, and become an uni- 
verſal religion. Which goſpel, and inſtruction 
of wiſdom ; which good news, and eſtabliſh- 
ment of righteouſneſs ; or making men wile, 
holy and virtyous, is what, I think, he means 
by honouring'God: as it was what he was ſent 
| e | for, 
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SzxM, for, and what the Father is peculiarly pleaſed 


IV, with, often ſtyling it, his GLokx. 


THris glory of God, therefore, our great Re- 
deemer uniformly aimed at; and ſeems plainly 
to have preferred, not only to his own perſonal 
caſe and popular applauſe, but to every thing 


of ſenſual enjoyment, or ſecular intereſt ; and 


to every, even the higheſt degree of ſublunary 


power, ſplendor, and greatneſs. And from this 


argument he proves that he was true, that is, re- 
ally what he pretended to be ; and that there 
was no unrighteouſneſs in him, In this na- 
tural and obvious interpretation of the words, 
no reaſoning could be more to the purpoſe, nor 
any proof in nature ſtronger and more convin- 
cing ; for if the light of the world, our great 
Lord and Maſter, in his errand to man, and in 
the ſcheme of his religion, fell in with the grand 
plan, and invariable purpoſe of Almighty God, 
in the conſtitution of things, and univerſal go- 
vernment of his moral creation ; and this mani- 
feſtly appeared to be a part of the divine admi- 
niſtration, by its agreement with, and impor- 
tance to the whole, through ſome accidental 
circumſtances happening on this earth: it is an 
argument, as far as my ideas reach, which may 
fully be depended on, and cannot poſſibly fail, viz. 
** that Feſus Chriſt was a worker together with 
God. And the conclufion [other credentials ta- 
ken in] is by no means unnatural or unreaſon- 
able, that therefore he came by commiſſion 
from God.” | 
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Ap, as this conduct of our bleſſed Redeem- SRM. 
er, in not ſeeking his own perſonal advantage IV. 
and honour, in any degree of compariſon win 


the glory of God; that is, the reformation, in- 
tegrity, and eternal ſalvation of mankind, is a 
ſolid and convincing evidence that he was true, 
and no unrighteouſneſs was in him. By the ſame 
rule, may not all his followers, in the holy of- 
fice and capacity of teaching his religion, form a 
judgment of themſelves, in proportion as it is 
their aim and endeavour. to influence others, to 
be practically religious and uniformly virtuaus; 
to love and ſerve God, to love, pleaſe, and be- 
nefit one another, and to reſtrain and ſubdue all 
irregular paſſions and appetites; that they are 
of God, and ſeek his glory? But if they mani» 
feſtly aim at their own exaltation, and wholly 
_ purſue ſchemes of dominion and ſecular ambiti- 
on, or carry us aloft, in the clouds of an un- 


meaning, unintelligible and immoral devotion; 


their building is hay and ſtubble : by their fruits 
we may know them. 


To ſeek the glory of God, is plaialy no ocher 


than concurring with the righteous and 
Governor, in promoting the ſame defigns of 
wiſdom, virtue and happineſs, Our great Re- 
deemer reſts the trial and judgment of his awn 
integrity upon this ſingle teft ; therefore, in are 
der to be a ſufficient one, I think it ſignifies, as 
1 have above explained it; far in any other int» 
terpretation J cannot ſee the evidence. 
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A REFORMER of mankind, or the author of a 
1 muſt then principally endeavour to cul- 


UV tivate the knowledge, yeneration, and obedience 


of an infinite, moſt juſt and good God : he muſt 
explain natural religion, and enforce the obliga- 
tions of virtue, and thus conduct to the higheſt 
- happineſs: for this is the chief end of all men, to 
be religious, virtuous and happy! therefore it 
muſt be the end of a revelation to enlarge their 
capacities for the one, by their progreſs and im- 
provement in the other. In conſequence, though 
am not deſirous that any zefts, beſides the N E W 
TESTAMENT,ſhould be offered to candidates for 
the miniſtry, and not an higher degree of aſſent 
be required even to that, than is due to an boly 
book, {whoſe tranſcribers and ptinters no one pre- 
tends to have been under an infallible guidance 
and divine inſpiration, ] yet, if ſome farther arti- 
cles muſt be confented to, would it be pro- 
to aſæ them, whether they believe what 
nobody underſtands; ; and will ſubſcribe what 
nobody believes? whether they will mix with 
a polity, and ſtand by a party? Or, whe- 
ther they will ſtudy religion, and recom». 
mend virtue, diſcountenance vice and perſecu- 
tion, and promote juſtice and charity, candour 
and moderation ?” if they cannot underſtand 
that this is the end of publick teaching, let them 
e'en learn a little longer: for i the blind lead the 
blind, both will fall into the ditch. I proceed to 
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77 
III. Tum d obſervable in my ſubject, which Sex. 


is, the diſpoſition and temper moſt proper IV. 


for the entertainment of ſuch revealer, and 


the improvement of ſuch doctrine; if any 


man will do his "will, be ſpall ino of the 


Many other qualifications have been thought: 
of, I wiſh this moſt important and neceſſary 


one has not ſoinetimes been omitted. Many, I 


hope, compare what is taught thetn with theic 
own juſt ideas; but too many, I fear, with hat 


they have got only ſome confuſed notion of, be- 


fore they were capable of examining. Yet, if 


it be aſked, is it not ſafeſt for the generality tu 


follow the opinions of the wile, or abide by the 
judgment of the great? I anſwer, no; they are 
divided: and our Redeemer's rule is both ſafer 
and better. What then is his counſel ? to exer- 
ciſe our own underſtanding, and determine our- 
{elves according to it, This is doubtleſs a prudent 
method; but not, I apprebend, the whole 
meaning of our bleſſed Lord: for here he re- 


quires not only an honourable application of the 


intellectual faculty to diſtinguiſh things that dif- 


fer; but alſo and eſpecially good affectiuns, an 


impartial, open temper, and the virtuous diſpo- 
ſitions of a true and upright heart. 
As to the doctrine, it muſt ſhew its original 
and excellence, by its truth and moral tendency. 
Inſtructors muſt diffuſe and enforce this doctrine 
in the ſpirit of charity and meekneſs. And bene- 
ficial, profitable hearing, implies an inclination 
to 
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to practiſe what ſhall: appear to be the will and 
law of God. F any man will do bis will, not 
proſecute his own inclinations, intereſt, or irre- 
gular paſhonsz not confirm his own. imbibed 
2 predominant- luſts, and vitious bad 

bits : but form his notions and his practice 
according to the pleaſure and order of almigh- 
ty God, he ſhall ' know of the doctrine, &. 
Where there are no prejudices againſt the love of 
God, or the love of man; no diflikes to repen- 
tance; and the reſtraints of a ſober, virtuous life; 
no antipathies of paſſion, or vain emulation, pride 
or luſt; none againſt humility or benevolence, 
but a reſpect to all virtue; there will be no ob- 


jection to the goſpel fairly propoſed, and fully 


underſtood: for honeſt, undefigning and good 
hearts, are the fertile earth, the good ground, 
on which feed being ſown, bringeth forth; ſome 
an hundred, fome fixty, ſome thirty-fold. He 
that is but heartily inclined to receive it, does 
receive it, and he that has ears to hear, beareth. 
F any man will do his will; if there be a 
thirſt for wiſdom, and an hunger after righte- 
ouſneſs; a mind open to conviction, and the ſin- 
cereſt wiſhes that we may never fatally miſtake, 
nor either commit ſecret or preſumptuovs fins : 
if the contentious would know the way of peace; 
and the unrighteous defire to walk in the path of 
the zuft ; if the worldling paſſionately wiſhes his 
ſordid felf-flattering vice may be expoſed ; and 
the man of pleaſure be ſeriouſly inclined to hear 
reaſonings of righteouſneſs, temperance, and a 
n judgment 
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judgment to come: if the wicked, in whatever Ser a; 
inſtance, be willing to reform; and the good and IV. 
virtuous to make progreſs towards pet fection, they ws 
ſhall know of the * as John the Baptiſt in- 
ſtructed his audience, aſking, what ſball uu do? 

Luke iii. 11. True repentance to the covetous 
and uncharitable, was, he bat has tas coats, in- 
gurt to bim that has none ; and be thet bas meat, 
de likewiſe, To the publicans, whole office and 
ovince tempted them ta extortion and oppref- 
Koa, converfion was, exact na more than whet 
is appointed. you. Ta ſoldiers, whole ſituation 
and circumſtances addicted them to rapine and 
plunder ; theic diſcipline was, ds vialanct to n 
man, neither accufe any. falfly, and be content 
with your wages. And. ous bleſſed Saviour very | 
emphatically and plainly ſhe us the end and bene- 
fit of hearing, St. Matt. vii. 24, &c. H#hoſeever 
heareth theſe ſayings of mine, and deeth thens, 
1 will liken him to a wiſe man which luuit his boris 
upon à rock and the rain deſcended, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that 
houſe : and it fell: not, far it was founded'on's 
rock. And every one that beareth theſe ſayingsof 
mine, and doeth them not, ſball be likened unto. a | 
fooliſh man, which- built bis bouſe pon the ſand: 
and the rain deſcended, and the - floods came, and 
the wings blew, and beat upon that houſe : and it 
fell, and great was the fall of it. All things are 
plain to him that underſtand:th, and right to them 
| | uicłe 


— 
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SERM. wicked ſhall underſtand, but the wiſe ſhall unders 
IV. fand. And wiſdom is juſtified of all ber children, 


— 7 


any man will do his will, &c. If there be no 
ſin that beſets him, which be is not willing to 
abandon; nor any virtue that can be recom- 


mended to him, which he is not already inclin- 


ed to ptactiſe; this bis virtuous temper, and 
excellent ſpirit will render inſtruction eaſy, and 
conviction laſting: for only ſhew him his duty, 
and be immediately ſets about performing it; 
freely open to him the gates of truth, and he as 
freely enters. I now proceed to he 
IV. Axp laſt thing propoſed, which is i | 
ſhew the indiſpenſible obligation, and in- 
expreſſible advantage of following the rules 
my ſubject ſuggeſts to us. 

IT is incumbent on us to obſerye N in 
point of doctrine, both in teaching and hear- 
ing it; becauſe they are rational and important | 
in theraſelves, and likewiſe the certain rules of 
our Redeemer's own conduct. And in fe- 
gard to the advantage of this procedure, it 
would be improvement, perfection, and hap- 
pineſs, in the higheſt degree, chat our reaſonable 
natures are capable of. 

WHERE the doctrine is trite and rational; 
conſiſtent, divine, and good; where the ſhep⸗ 
herd feeds the ſheep and tends the lambs ; or 
the inſtructor is fincere, earneſt, and aims only. 
at the glory of God, or the good of his fellow /- 
creatures : where the flock follow; or the audi- 
ENCE 
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ence have an entire love of truth and virtue; ERM. 
the progreſs ſoon will be conſiderable; they IV. 


will go from ſtrength to . firength, each ape. ww 
ing perfect before God in Sion: they will grow 
in grace, and in the knowledge of God, and Ll 
our Lord and Saviour Feſus Chriſt, | 

InconCEIVABLY beneficial would the ob- 
ſervance of theſe plain rules be to religious ſo- 
cieties, and chriſtian churches ; for peace and 
truth, candour and unanimity, charity, love, 
and harmony would prevail among them : and 
by vertue of theſe, from a viſible declenſion, they 
might ſoon ariſe, and aſcend high, even to the 
utmoſt pitch of ſplendor and glory, perfection 
and happineſs. As Sion was of old, worſhipping 
aſſemblies would again be our beauty and digni- 
ty, joy, ſtrength, and falvation! we might 
eſteem them even as walls and bulwarks, where a 
righteous nation will eyer be ſecure, 

Bur if we depart from theſe orders and regu- 
lations, we neglect the pattern, and diſobey the 
goſpel of the Son of God; and may aſſign ſuch 
wilful departure, groſs negligence, and ſcandal- 
ous diſobedience, as the cauſe of the worſt evils 
and calamities. Let us rather, infinitely rather, 
follow the example of our great Redeemer, and 
habitually act as he has directed us; for this will 
be our own advantage, ſatisfaction, and exceed- 
ing abundant joy, and glory in the latter end, 
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Neither ſhall they ſay, Lo here, or lo 
there: for, behold the kingdom of 
| God is within you. _ 


(IE) ROM various reaſons, and numberleſ 
caqaccidental cauſes, ſuch as natural ca- 
> < pacity, cuſtom, or education, man- 
18 5 kind have always entertained diffe- 

tent ſentiments about the ſpecula- 


tive points, and exterior circumſtances of religi- 
on: yet, with regard to its eſſentials, and their 
ſupreme importance, and indiſpenfible obligati- 


on, they have been generally agreed. And, very 
reaſonably, 


The foul of man, the feat of religion. 


reaſonably, for nothing can equal the worth of te-SunMU. 
al practical godlineſs, or true religion, in its nature V. 
or properties, or its effects and conſequences. The 


Jews, therefore, in whoſe minds Moſes, their 
mighty lawgiver, and diverſe ancient ſeers, had 
raiſed the ſtrong expeQation of an eminent, di- 
vine prophet, who ſhould vouchfafe them the 
moſt refined perfect inſtructions concerning it, 
appear greatly ſollicitous to haſten the happy, 
joyful period. Hence, in the context, the Pha- 
riſees enquire of our Redeemer, when the 
kingdom of God ſhould come? which was on- 
ly another phraſe for the reign of the Meſſiah, 
Our Lord anſwers to the following purpoſe, 
* the Mefſiah's dominion will not invite the 
world's attention with ſecular ſtate and magnifi- 
cence, nor this kingdom of God be ufhered in 
with victorious triumphs, pompous ſolemnities, 
ot popular loud acclamations. As this extraordi- 
nary meſſenger will not, in his doctrine, ſuit the 
taſte of men addicted to ſuperſtition, nor gratify 
minds that are fond of ſubtle diſputation; ſo nei- 
ther will his advent make aſtoniſhed multitudes 
2 more than they do in this your day, 

here! or Lo there! for indeed he is already 
come, and his kingdom is within, or rather among 
you.“ The expreſſion, in the original, will bear 
either interpretation; but as charity itſelf can 
hardly allow, that the Scribes and Phariſees were 


internally and ſincerely religious; it may more 
properly ſignify, that they were in the beſt man- 
ner taught, how to be ſo. And wherever the 

| G 2 goſpel 
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Sr AM. goſpel prevailed, there reaſon ſhould reign, and 
V. this religion refine men's notions, and renew their 
wm hearts. ' The kingdom of God, &c. 
_ _ » In ealarging on this ſubje ct, I deſign, 

I. To conſider the propriety of this phraſe, as 
uſed to denote the goſpel Inſtitutions 0s 

cChriſtian religion. 

II. Suxw, that the ſeat of this religion i is the 
ſou]: or that its primary and immediate in- 
fluence is on the waderiecding and mane 
ons. And, 45105 

III. Draw a [Few practical inferences. 

I. I Au to conſider the propriety of this 
phraſe, as uſed to denote the goſpel inſtitu- 
yon, or chriſtian religion, The tingdom of God, 
Tur expreſſion i is figurative, and plainly bor⸗ 

rwovwed from civil authority and juriſdiction; or 
from potentates, in alluſion to whoſe regal ſcep- 
ters, and earthly greatneſs, the abſolute and ever- 
laſting Governor of all worlds is ſtyled King 
Kings, and Lord of Lords: the univerſe being 
managed by his unerring wiſdom, and neceſſa- 
rily ſubject to his mighty impulſe, and ſovereign 
controul. But he- has another dominion in and 
over agents, intelligent creatures; or, he has a king- 
dom of righteouſneſs, founded in reaſon and li- 
berty. This regulation of accountable beings by 
juſt laws, and their voluntary and unconſtrained 
obedience ſeems intended in my ſubject: the 
adminiſtration or direction whereof, in theſe laſt 
days, he who is inviſible, and inhabiteth eterni- 
. i | Si. +7; Wh 
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ty, hath veſted in his Son, and conſtituted him 8E RI. 


the Lawgiver, Shophesd, and Judge of all man- v 
— u 


kind. $4 #25 2 
I ſome reſpects, this aid kingdom may re- 
ſemble ſecular government; but in others ĩt dif- 


fers from, and in ſeveral very material inſtances 


it exceeds all political conſtitutions: for in theſe, 

cognizance can only be taken of overt. acts; a 
judgment be formed fromevidence of falliblemen 
or probable circumſtances ; and human ſentences 


can affect this life, but reach no farther. Whereas, 


the Lord Chriſt's regulations are principally con- 
cerned with conſcience: he weigheth the motives 
and intentions, and his laſt deciſions will inſtants 
ly be ſucceeded with exulting joy, and inexpreſ- 


fible immortal glory ; or een grief, ms 


everlaſting confuſion, 

Ix temporal affairs, civil coercive ae 
may compel to an external obedience, or a penal 
ſubmiſſion; the government of our great Re- 
deemer neceſſarily leaves all its ſubjects free. 
Neither, in any proper ſenſe, can they be deno- 
minated religious or virtuous, but as they have 


liberty of examination, can chuſe freely, and a&t 


without conſtraint, A auy man WILL be my 400 


ciple. Farther, 
Most commonwealths admit of ſubſtitutes | 


to anſwer the intention of the law; it is eſſential 
to our Saviour's church and kingdom that every 
member of it, judge, elect, and act for himſelf. 
Neither is it ally conceivable, that one man 
mond believe, obey, and finally give account 
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86 We ſaul of man, the ſeat of religion. 
SgRM. for another. To be reaſonable by another's rea- 
V. fon, or to be righteous by another's righteouſ- 


ness, without pratifing the ſame ; being as un- 


intelligible, and actually as impoſſible and abſurd, 
as to exiſt by another's exiſtence, or indeed to be, 
and not be, at the ſame time. Which leads me 
eo e | | 
II. Tring propoſed, and that is to ſhew, 
that the ſeat of religion is the mind; or that 
the primary and immediate influence of 
chriſtianity, is on the underſtanding and 
affections, The kingdom of God is within 


= 10 000 only attend to the frame and conſt itu- 

tion of human nature, as conſiſting of reaſon, 
appetite and paſſion, it will readily appear, that 

the advantage of inſtruction muſt ariſe from the 
enlargement of the intellectual capacities with 

the clearer knowledge of truth; and the regula- 

tion of the animal deſires, and propenſities, by 

a better acquaintance with virtue. For what do 

rational, moral perfection, and happineſs pro- 

ceed from, or plainly ſuppoſe; but comprehen- 

Hive juſt ſentiments, ſolid impartial judgment, 
ſteadineſs of temper, and regularity of affecti- 

ons? In conſequence, the grand purpoſe of a reve- 

lation muſt be to repreſent familiarly moral truth 

and virtue, and enforce them with a divine autho- 

rity, It muſt be defigned to render thoſe who em- 

brace and believe it, the ſame equal and regular 

perſons, through all life's various ſcenes; at the 

ame time every one's defigns and reflections 
being 


* 
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being within himſelf, and his peace and happi- SER. 


neſs ſecure, unleſs from his own folly. Again, 


Tux foundation of virtue muſt be laid with 


in, and man's ſoul be the ſeat of Chriſt's empire, 
becauſe perception, and all- reaſoning conviction, 
and virtuous good diſpoſition are internal, there- 
fore the direct aim, and immediate benefit of 
the goſpel, muſt be enlightening the underſtand- 
ing, and inclining the affections to truth and ho- 
lineſs. For knowing the Lord, and a moral 
reſemblance of him are plainly requiſite in order 
to be religious; and integrity of intention is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to be virtuous, 5 
Tuls is the language of right reaſon; eſta- 
bliſhing an intellectual and moral religion, there- 
fore muſt be the great errand of our Lord and 
Redeemer. And that it actually was ſo, he him- 
ſelf has not leſt us the leaſt room to doubt; for 
above all inſtructors, he convinces the underſtand- 
ing, calls conſcience before him, and criticizes 
the heart. | 413-24 
IxpEED this religion, being moſt rational 
and beneficial, was from the beginning obliga- 
tory, and always of the higheſt importance : but 
man, whom God made perfect, had ſought out 
many inventions. And in the room of religion, the 
world had ſubſtituted bodily exerciſes, ſuperſti- 
tious ceremonies, and expenſive ſacrifices, till it 
Was too much forgotten; and theſe were regard= 
ed as a ſort of commutations for immorality, 
rather than exprefſionsof repentance; till they be- 
came the coverings of vice, and common refu- 
| | G4 N ges 
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SERM.. ges of guilt, But that truth, temperance, inte- 


grity, and , univerſal benevolence, - were, in all 


ages, moſt acceptable to an holy and good God: 


and in the unhappy caſe of deliberate miſconduct, 
a contrite heart, abſolutely neceſſary to reconcile 
the offending creature to his Maker; M hieh the 
Pſalmiſt appears to have been deeply ſenſible, after 
a ſhocking ſcene of crimes, ungenerous, compli- 
cated, and to the laſt degree horrid ! P/alm li. 16. 
17. There, in expreſſions too plain to be miſtaken, 

the guilty monerch ſaith, Thou defire/t not ſacri- 

Ace, elſe would JI give it; thou delighteſt not in 
burnt-offering. The ſacrifices of God are a bro- 

ken ſpirit ; @ broken and a contrite heart, O God, 

thou wilt not deſpiſe. And at the 10" verſe 

-preceding : Create in me a clean beart, and re- 
new a right ſpirit within me. And though John 
the Baptiſt's expreſſions are figurative, they doubt- 

leſs imply, that it was the eſpecial deſign of his 

great ſucceſſor, he. u came after, but was to be 
preferred before him, to reſtore an intellectual 
virtue, to eſtabliſh a moral religion, and, extir- 

pate the contrary ; when he declares, The axe 

is laid to the root of the trees, He ſhall baptize 
with the Holy Ghoſt, and with Fire. Whoſe fan 

7s in his baud. be will thoroughly purge bis floor, 

And when with one united, and alarming voice 

they both bid the world, REPENT. But our Savi- 

_ our's diſcourſe from the mountain, his-conver- 
ſation with Nicodemus, and the plain tendency, 
the whole drift and tenour of his goſpel, leave 
us not the leaſt room to queſtion, that in his 
l - unerring - 
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unerting eſtimate, obedience is better than ſa- SERM. 
crifice. And as one of his apoſtles expreſſeth it, V. 
bodily exerciſe profiteth little, but godlineſs is pro- 


fitable unto all things; having a promiſe of the life 
 aobich now is, and of that' which is to come. 
Tux end of his miſſion, and great view of 
all his miracles, the natare and properties of his 
kingdom; or the. genius, ſpirit, and ultimate 
- purpoſe of his religion, appear in the ſtrongeſt 
light, from the benefits he aſcertains to his fol- 
lowers, and the condition of thoſe bleflings. 
All ſhall be bleſſed indeed, as he declares, that 
are poor in ſpirit ; peace-makers; pure in heart; 
meek and merciful; all who as earneſtly endea- 
vour to be righteous, as men commonly do to 
provide ſuſtenance, and gratifications for. the 
quickeſt appetites of thirſt and hunger ; and, 
whatever they would that men ſhould do to them, 
do even ſo unto them, Such is the ſpiritual, mo- 
ral, and virtuous religion that the Lord Chriſt 
recommends in this whole incomparable diſ- 
courſe. And as hypocriſy, - ſuperſtition, and 
immorality were arrived to a ſhocking height 
in his days; even the commandment of God 
made of none effect by traditions; the whole 
man was corrupt, and the light that was in them, 
darkneſs; ſuch ſcandalous and extremely miſ- 
chievous errors muſt be expoſed, the whole man 
muſt be reformed, and truth placed in the ſtrong- 
eſt point of view, to diſperſe that great dark- 
neſs! In conſequence, as he intimates, except 
| fuch men be born again; or unleſs rational crea- 


_ tures, 
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SxRM,. tures, in ſuch unhappy circumſtances of dread- 
V. ful degeneracy be born from above, and influen- 
Gov ed by better motives, they cannot ſee the king- 


dom of God. 

The kingdom of God is within you + that is, the 
evident and uniform end and aim of the goſpel, 
is, to ennoble human nature with juſt and gene- 
rous ſentiments, with virtuous, refined, and en- 
larged affections; or in ſcripture-language, 7o 
purify a peculiar people, zealous of good works. 
And as this ſacred inſtitution is plainly deſigned, 
and excellently adapted to produce in us regular 
deſires, moderate paſſions, amiable and good 
ſpitits; is not our heavenly Father, in affording 
us the goſpel, ſaid, to give ws his holy ſpirit, and 
to work in us both to will and to ao of his good 
pleaſure? That is, the arguments and incentives 
of chriſtianity are ſo operative and efficacious, in 
all who duly confider, and fuffer themſelves to 
be deeply impreſſed with them, that their influ- 
ence and effect is a kind of divine impulſe and 
energy, in righteous and good men; diſtinct from, 
and ſuperior toany principles of revealed religion, 
which the world ever knew before. They are in 
them a ſpirit of life, to free them from the law 
of fin and of death ; they know the truth, and the 
truth makes them free; or, as our bleſſed Lord 
himſelf very elegantly and emphatically expreſ- 
ſes it, Jobn vi. 63. The words that I ſpeak 
unto you, they are ſpirit, and they are life. The 
fame is intimated by the apoſtle, in alluſion to 
an external rite of the Jewiſh diſpenſation, Rom. 


The foul of man, the feat of religion. qt. 
ti. 28, 29. He is not a Feu, which is one outward- S. 
93 neither is that circumcifion, which is outward V. 
in "the fleſh + but be is a Jeu which is one inard— 
ly ; and circumciſion is that of the beart, in the 
ſpirit, and not in the letter, whoſe praiſe it not 
of men, but of God. In the ſame firain he wrote 
to the Ephefians iv. chap. verſe 23. Be renewed 
in the ſpirit of your mind; and put on the new 
man, which after God i: created in righteouſneſs 
and true holineſs, Hence the principles of the 
chriſtian religion are ſtyled, the peace of God 
which paſſeth all underſtanding, keeping men's 
bearts and minds through Feſus Chriſt, And the 
manner of expreſſion may ſeem ſtronger, but 
the meaning is the ſame, 2 Tim. iv. 22. The 
Lord Fefus Chrift be with thy ſpirit, And, if any 
man have not the ſpirit of Chrift, be is none o his. 
From all which, and many other paſſages of ho- 
ly writ, it is moſt manifeſt, that. the deſign of 
the goſpel | is ſpiritual or moral ; or that the ling 
dom of God is within you. 
Fon the end of preſerving in the mr of 
Hael's minds a ſtrong ſenſe of religion, and a 
ſteady regard to virtue, Moſes made uſe of ma- 
ny ceremonies, and external ſervices; which pro- 
bably did accomplith their deſign, till they were 
perverted to other purpoſes, or elſe wholly reli- 
ed upon. Whereas the holy and bleſſed Jeſus, 
in his ſacred and admirable inſtitution, begins 
with the higheſt powers of human nature, pre- 
ſcribing to the thoughts, ſettling the inward 
; frame, 
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SERM. frame, and regulating all the affections of the 
V. heart; which unſpeakably redounds to his ho- 
» noug, in compariſon with that great Lawgiver, 


and juſtly gives his goſpel the character of @ more 
perfect way: Thoſe paſſions and tempers are 


experienced to be inconſtant and uncertain, that 


are principally taken with external appearances. 
Wonder, without a continued ſucceſſion of aſto- 
niſhing operations, is apt to be ſhort-lived,” And 
a train of the moſt expreſſive ceremonies may 
be ſeparatod from. any moral purpoſe intend- 
ed by them. But if the judgment be ſolidly 
convinced, the heart gained, and all the natu- 
ral paſſions won; what vigour of reſolution, 
tience of difficulty, and conſtancy of endea- 
vour follow ? when the underſtanding is en- 
larged, and the conſcience thoroughly awa- 
kened, the ſoul actuated with an habitual good 
intention, and infpired with a ſupreme veneration 
for the GREAT ETERNAL ! when an extenſive 
unbounded benevolence, with the wiſdom of 
ſelf-denial and moderation in all things; I fay, 
when the kingdom of God is thus within us, we 
ſhall reckon ourſelves ſubjects of the Lord Chriſt, 
and anſwerable to him only for our religious 
opinions ; we ſhall approve our ſpirits to this in- 
fallible diſc-rner, and every thought will be an 
appeal to him who knows all things. As our 
piety will then be free from oſtentation and hy- 
pocriſy, ſo our zeal will be diſtin&t from a me- 
chanical warmth and force of affection and con- 
ſtitution; 
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ſtitution; our intellectual powers will be our con- Se Me 

ſtant directors, and our paſſions thus become ſo V. 

many regular ſprings of virtuous action. 
HE kingdom of God, then, muſt be within 

us. The various branches of religion will be prin- 

ciples, and purpoſes of the mind, before t 

can appear in actions and habits of life. Thus ; 

free and impartial enquiry, clear and extenſive 

knowledge, rational and full perſuaſion, uncon- 

ſtrained choice, and the vigorous exertion of 

ourſelves to be truly and unitormly religious, are 

plain perceptions or actions of the mind: they 

are perſonal matters, we cannot derive them 

from our forefathers ; they are independent of 

others; civil government cannot eſtabliſh them: 

for belief cannot be forced, virtue is incapable of 

external compulſion, neither can all the power 

of this world, without men's own - conſent; 

plant in them temperate defires, candid diſpoſi- 

tions, or benevolent upright hearts. 

TI eRoCEED to draw a few practical inferen- 

ces. ; | 

1 From this ſubject is plainly deducible, the 

excellence of chriſtianity, whoſe ſeat is the ſoul; 

and which improves the nobleſt and moſt 1 impor- 

tant part of human nature. 

Tn ſuperior faculties, capacious thoughts, and 
divine immortal ſoul of man, cannot but be of 
ineſtimably more worth than the whole world. If 
our reaſon be ſtrengthened with truth, our paſſions / 
refined with yirtue, and our never-dying ſpirits 
| | | - enhobled 
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I cpa, ennobled and attempered with religion, for the 

| v. heavenly perfect ſtate, we are happy: to die, will 

Abe our gain; to ariſe from the dead, our con- 
ſummate glory. The chriſtian doctrine is ca- 
pable of producing theſe grand effects, and admi- 
rably calculated for this end and purpoſe, namely, 
to improve all our powers to their true perfection. 
How does it enlarge our capacities with the ſub- 
limeſt repreſentations of the ſupreme excellence 
and unlimited providence of the univerſal Pa- 
rent? and how deeply impreſs us with the tru- 
eſt and moft pathetic notions of the preſent 
probationary life, and the future everlaſting re- 
tribution? ſhewing what all men were ſent into 
this world for, and what they ſhall be hereaf- 
ter. Do not theſe matters greatly, infinitely 
concern us? And further, do we not, in the ex- 
ample of a Redeemer, learn, what ſurprifing, 
what glorious effects, this true religion, theſe 
rational and noble principles, once poſſeſſed of 
the mind, and interwoven with the affections 
and conſtitution, can have, in the worſt and 
moſt diſtreſſed circumſtances of perſecution, even 
in an ignominious painful death, Were we then 
animated with a regular zeal for the glory of 
God, and could truly center and terminate on 

| his final approbation, as the unalterable uniform 

| aim, and ultimate end of all our actions: were 

| we perfectly ſenſible of the ſuperior dignity, 

great deſign, and endleſs immortal exiſtence 


and duration of our rational natures; had we 
28 actually 


| . 
1 
14 
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aftually engaged all our hearts, all our minds, all Se. 
our ſtrength, all our ſouls, to love the Lord our V. 
God, and to love our neighbours as ourſehves ; what 


fruits of purity and mercy, joy, peace, long- 
fuffering, gentleneſs, goodneſs, faith, meckneſs, 
and temperance would ſoon follow ? for, they 
that are Chriſt's, have crucified the fleſh with the 
affeftions and luſts. They live in the ſpirit and 
walk in. the ſpirit ;, neither will they ever be wea- 
ry of well-doing, for they know they ſball reap if 
they faint not. | | 

2%, Ir the kingdom of God is to be within 
us, it muſt be a miſtake to repreſent religion as 
conſiſting in ſpeculative opinions, or in external 
actions, without their genuine and chriſtian 
motives, 

As it is not impoſſible to have very clear 
and conſiſtent apprehenſions of things, and 
even ſome hopeful and good, but ineffectual 
deſigns and purpoſes, and yet fail in the exe- 
cution and practice; ſo ſobriety may be a very 
ſmall virtue, where the conſtitution and the 
\ circumſtances neceſſitate a man to it. Such alfo 
is ſelf-denial, when avarice or advantage is the 
only argument: or, ſuch a charitable relieving 
of the poor, and an aſpe& of generoſity, when 
they flow from incentives of ambition and yain 
oſtentation. Indeed we ſhould be cautious of 
accounting for the reputable, uſeful, and, in 
appearance, morally valuable actions of others, 
from ſuch mean, ſordid motives, without un- 

| deniable 


i 
| 
| 
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SrRM . deniable evidence; for this would always be 
V. ungenerous, and, it is to be hoped, often un- 
v—— juſt, But without either preſumption or uncha- 
ritableneſs we may freely judge ourſelves ; and 
ſhould be anxiouſly careful that our principles 
and inducements be chriftian ; and infinitely 
concerned to prove our fincerity by our conver- 
ſation: for, if we have our fruits unto holineſs, 
the end will be everlaſting life. But faith with- 
out works is dead, | 
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Real chriftizes. the light of the world, 


Ye are the Jight of the world, 


r cvidently appears, from an impars 


an 2 tial enquiry, to be the immediate 
. 8 and primary defign of the kingdom of 
cod, or the goſpel of Chriſt, to pro- 
duce in men conſiſtent and juſt ſentiments, and 
to inſpire the ſoul with generous and good affecti- 
ons: for theſe are the foundation of every thing 
great and diſtinguiſhing, I mean, wiſe and virs 
tuous. And it is equally certain, that theſe clear 
notions of truth, and ſtrong diſpoſitions of mo- 
ral goodneſs, could not be intended to lie dors 
mant within, or teſt in the mind only; for this 
tonfinement of them to - heart, is inconſiſtent 


with 
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zz, With their nature, diminiſheth their worth, 
Vi, would tarniſh their luſtre, and indeed fruſ- 
tie their main purpoſe; which, doubtleſs, 
was both to yield a conſcious pleaſure, and dif- 
lay an amiable, ſhining, and uſeful charaQer. 
Kay, ſuch is our frame and conſtitution, that it 
cannot but be ſo; for to be truly and unfeign- 
| edly wiſe, and good, is to be inwardly and ar- 
dently deſirous to do virtuoufly, and be exem- 
plarily and eommunicatively good. So that 
wherever the principles are juſt and impreſſive, or 
the mind fown with good ſeed, it is natural 
to 1 — that the actions and habits of life, 
which are the genuine effects of ſuch princi- 
ples, will of courſe follow ; and it is alſo per- 
fectly reaſonable that they ſhould do it. There- 
fore, ſaith our bleſſed Lord, in my text, with 
regard to his primitive diſciples,. and in ſome de- 
gree it may hold of all his faithful follow- 
ers, Te are the light of the world, For he was 
conſpicuouſly and moſt gloriouſly ſo! and it is 
both their peculiar dignity, and indiſpenſible du- 
ty to be like him. | 9 
In diſcourſing on this ſubje, I deſign, _ 
I. Toſhew, in what reſpects, chriſtians may 
be properly ſaid to anſwer this character. 
II. Ass ra ſome reaſons why it is incumbent 
on them to do it. And, . 
III. Cox cup with an uſeful practical ap- 


- 


plication. | 
I. I am to ſhew, in what reſpects chriſtians 

may be ſaid to anſwer this character. 2 | 
M E 
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Soi x of the moſt obvious and natural proper- SER. 
ties of light, are, that it diſpels darkneſs, and VI. 

diſcovers ſenſible objects; attracts the eye toward. 
it, and ſhews us what to. purſue, and what to 
avoid, The wife man hath further added, and 
indeed it is generally perceived, that there is 
ſomething . delightful and cheering in it; truh 
the light is ſweet, and a pleaſant thing it is for 
the eyes to behold the ſun. . Therefore, as this me- 
taphor or fimile is intended to expreſs what is 
liarly ornamental, or remarkably beneficial 
in the followers of our illuſtrious Redeemer ; I 
| ſhall conſider. it as aptly . repreſenting. them in 
two material inſtances, via. their ſentiments or 
opinions, and their examples or converſations, 
I the x* place; light, in its natural and ordis 
nary qualities, may properly enough denote, the 
ſentiments of chriſtians, the manner in which 
they recommend them, and the end for which 
they wiſh: all mankind may believe them. 
1 Tux, they may deſerve this character, 
or anſwer this emblem, for the opinions they 
ptomote. 


As advancing ignorance is an infallible marie 

2 of an impoſtor, and the demanding an impli- 

cit faith of any tenets, a ſtrong preſumption 
LEA that they will not ſtand the teſt of a rational exa- 
TM mination : hence, the diſciples of this divine 
Boy Lawgiver don't propagate in the world, a reli- 

| gion wrapt up in dark enigmas, or concealed in 
s |! ſolemn profound myſteries; a religion confiſts 

ing only in curious, z and uſe- 
LN 2 4 
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1 SerM- leſs ſpeculations ; nor a religion that burleſques 
[ VI. reaſon, and ridicules itſelf with the frivolous; 
l WY WV wanton ſhews of ſuperſtition, or the whimſical 
| grimace and fooliſh-rant of enthuſiaſm : none of 
Il theſe is their religion, for none of them can be 
Wl true religion, or genuine chriſtianity, There- 
fore, to bring to light theſe hidden works of 
| darkneſs, and to expoſe theſe ſcenes of deluſion 
and iniquity, they wiſh all men to exerciſe their 
underſtandings upon the nature and reaſon of 
things, and upon the glorious goſpel of the Son of 
God. They wiſh them to have clear, ſolid, and 
juſt notions: for what is rational muſt be right. 
All our bleſſed Saviour's doctrines are not only 
pure, unmixed truth, expreſſed with all neceſſary 
perſpicuity and plainneſs; but they have alſo ſuch a 
conſtant and admirable reference to the great con- 
cern of good practice; that, I hope I ſhall be pardon- 
ed the digreſſion, if I mention an inſtance or two. 
Tu us, when the Lord Chriſt favours us with g 
a deſcription of an wniver/al providence; it is 
not only the inimitable ſimplicity of truth that 
charms us, or the majeſty and ſublimity of 
thought that all good judges admire; but, at the 
ſame time that we are introduced to an acquain- 
tance with the great Guardian and infinite Su- 
perintendant! we are led to confide in his inex- 
preſſible benevolence, and faithful conduct. And 
| as we learn his ever-vigilant paternal concern for 
1 us, our affections are captivated into an entire e- 
| 


oy 
— — — 


| ſteem and love of him, and our minds ſubdued toa 
| calm and ready compliance with all his diſpenſa- 

il tions, | Trvs, 
| 
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Tu vs, our divine Inſtructor does not ſo direct. Seas. 
ly prove the generally believed notions of natural VI. 
religion, as he draws natural inferences from them, WWW 


and immediately applies them to us; even ſo as to 
render every ſentiment, and every circumſtance, 
an help to a means of our moral and everlaſting 
advantage. Hence faith is made to ſignify a ra- 
tional aſſent, and eſpecially, whatever is naturally 
the conſequent of .a well-grounded perfuafion, 
viz. fidelity, and regular uniform victue. And 
may it not be conſidered as remarkably to the 
honour of our righteous Lord, and his holy goſ- 
pel, that the ſtrongeft emphaſis is laid upon the 
conſequences drawn from doctrines? probably, 
becauſe many believe the doctrine that do not 
refer it to its true end and proper uſe ; that is, do 
not behave accordingly. . In this reſpect, chriſti- 
ans ſhould, like their divine Maſter, be the /ight 
of the world, whenever religion is the ſubject of 
their converſation, Not perplexing and confound- 
ing one another with knotty difficulties, and in- 
tricate labyrinths of long and winding argumen- 
tation; not amanſing itching ears with frivolous 
debates, or curious ſpeculations: but, from prin- 
ciples in which the world has been generally a- 
greed, deducing practical truth, and endeavour- 
ing to eſtabliſh univerſal righteouſneſs. Then on- 
ly will they deſerve this character, when they per- 
ſuade to that pure religion, and undefiled before 
God, which manifeſts itſelf in viſting the fat ber- 
leſs and widows in their affliftion, and in keeping 
men unſpotted from the world, But, 1 

Sr H 3 27, 


w=r— manner in which they recommend religion. 
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SeRM. 2% Tux v may anſwer the emblem of 4gh/ 
VI. from their ſpirit and temper, and the way and 


- . 


THrov cn the chriſtian ſcheme. is certainly a 
feitbful joying, and wortly .of all acceptation 
cruel external force, or ſophiſtry and ſly deceit, 
can be of no advantage to it; nar have any other 
effect but its prejudice in the end. The meekneſs 
of wiſdom ſuits beſt with human nature; and 
ſpeaking the truth in love agrees beſt. with the 
nature of religion. To convince, therefore, and 
perſuade, is 40 compel men to come in, as the goſ- 
pel warrants. But in no other ſenſe than what is 
moral, and conſiſtent with entire liberty, can 
chriſtians juſtly pretend an authority over one 
another: for to conſtrain our fellow-creatures by 
outward violence, would be to take from them 
the power of action, and the freedom of choice; 
and to cajole and bribe them into a compliance, 
by ſecular promiſes and rewards, would be an 
attempt to ſubvert their honeſty, and render their 
profeſſion no better than hypocriſy. But as ig- 
norance is reproachful ; and error, what, [preju- 
dice and intereſt out of the way,] few are fond 
of; truth muſt, in general, be acceptable ta 
mankind. In conſequence, when knowledge is 
uttered clearly, ſupported with ſtrong arguments, 
and recommended with evident affection and 
— it cannot but be engaging, it will 

ye 


effect: for man, conſcious of his liberty and 


reaſon, defies external force, and abhors impli- 
Fit faith, Neither would they be of any advan» 
tage 
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tage to him, But when his impartial judgment is SRU. 


; lativied, and his regular 


paſſions excited, what re- VI. 


mains, but that he approves and practiſes ? there - 


fore thoſe who thus far prevail on the warld, are, 
y ſpeaking, its gr. 
37, Tu E end of their opinions, and of all their 
ments, gives them a juſt claim to this chara- 
cer; which ir the directing of mankind to virtue 
and happinels. 
Ix may, I think, be proved beyond contre- 
diction, that no revealed prineiples of religion are 
ſo level to all capacities, and on all accounts fo 
likely as thoſe of chriſtianity, are, to lay for all 
men the foundation of true ſerenity; ſatisfaction, 
and eternal happineſs: for they are plainly built 
upon natural religion, and carry virtue to a noble 
and ſublime petfection. And it is certain that a 
rational piety, and regular uniform virtue, are, 
always were, and ever will be the only folid 
grounds of true peace, good hope, and eternal 
felicity. Chriſtians, therefore, whoſe — 
enforce righteouſneſs, and thus ſhew the way to 
tranquility, fulneſs of joy, and everlaſting —— 
deſerve to be called, the light tbe world? for, 
what can be of greater advantage to all mankind, 
than to underſtand how to anſwer the end of 
their being, and attain the greateſt perfection 
and happineſs their reaſonable natures are capable 
of? conſequently, thoſe who declare how an 
holy and wiſe God is to be worſhipped, and his 
future approbation and eternal favour ſecured ; 
how our ur neighbour is to be loved, and our inferi- 


H4z or 
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SERM, ot paſſions governed; who would argue and 
VI, _ perſuade us to virtue, by pointing it in its pro- 
per colours, as our beauty, dignity, and moſt 
important diſtinction; and ſeparating and baniſh- 


ing from vice all the falſe ideas of pleaſure often 
annexed to it; they are zbe light of the world, 
as they diſperſe its moſt gloomy darkneſs, and 
relieve, mankind from their greateſt miſeries, 
leaving immorality no defence, nor guilt any 
poſſible ſcreen, or ſubterfuge. 69 
2%, Tx diſciples of the great Redeemer may 
alſo anſwer this title, in their exemplary converſa- 
 Troven ſolid, convincing reaſon, ought ever 
to have the greateſt influence, and ſufficient pre- 
vailing motives produce action, independent of 
other circumſtances, and excluſive of the perſon 
that inſiſts upon, or urges them; yet, we are ſo 
formed for imitation, and have a ſo much quick- 
er, more ſenfible, and laſting remembrance of 
actions than of diſcourſes, that the latter will ſel- 
dom do alone: therefore a ſober, modeſt, and vir- 
tuous example, is a living and moſt engaging 
lecture to thef world; and the path of the juli, 
in this ſenſe, as the ſhining light that ſhines more 
and more unto the perfect day. To make an ex- 
ample perfect, as the chriſtian character ought 
to be, every thing diſtinguiſhing and praiſe- wor- 
thy ſhould adorn it. But, at this time, I ſhall 
comprize what I have to ſay under the three 
following heads: viz, ſincerity, moderation, and 
beneyolence, ts Of ee x 
N Ta 
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Io be a faithful follower of the Lord Chriſt, SE RM . 


4s to be remarkable for ſincerity; an 1ſraelite in- 
deed, in whom is no guile, * 
Tus quality has a reſpect to men's temper 
and entire behaviour; and denotes, [though no 
meer mortal is privileged from error, and the 
maoſt eminent of human race, have had confide- 
'rable defects, ] that: ſimple plain meaning, ho- 
nourable good intention, and upright uniform 
practice, which are in the power of every man, 
who will but exerciſe himſelf as the apoſtle did, to 
have always a conſcience void of offence toward 
God, and toward man, As this is an excellent 
property, with the conſequences of which we 
may ever ſatisfy ourſelyes, ſo it muſt be a natu- 
ral and eaſy one: for it is, moſt probably, on ac- 
count of the innocence of children, and their 
openneſs of heart and temper, and becauſe they 
are quite unacquainted with all arts of diſguiſe, 
and hypocriſy, that our holy Redeemer ſaith, 
ſuffer them to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
For of Juch is the kingdom of heaven. In this re- 
ſpe, then, chriſtians are the light of the world. 
FARTHER, the patterns they ſet of mode- 
ration and meekneſs, may entitle them to this 
character. ee ge „ bad 
Tusk have a reference to all our 
and appetites ; the irregularity of which the apo- 
ſtle ſtyles, he lu of the fleſh, the luſt of the eye, and 
the pride of life. But as theſe degrade, effeminate, 
and deſtray their thouſands and ten thouſands; 
contrariwiſe, an example of modeſty, regular 
| temperance, 


- 
* 
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| 
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SrRM. temperance, and true unaffected humility, is ſo ve- 
VI. ry engaging, and unſpeakably beneficial to man- 
kind, that they who keep their hearts with all 
diligence, and walk not after the fleſh, but after 

the ſpirit, on that account may be ſtyled, /zghts 

of the rut. 4 BR, road 
AGAIN, The diſciples of a moſt compaſſion- 

ate and beneficent Redeemer may eſpecially be 
intitled to this character, from their charity, and 
extenſive unbounded benevolence, F. 
Tux glorious goſpel of our bleſſed Lord in- 

deed teaches every virtue, and requires the high- 

eſt degree we are capable of attaining of purity, 
wiſdom, and univerſal righteouſneſs : but he 

had ſo great a delight in, and fo entire an affec- 

tion for the ſons of men, that he lays a peculiar 

and moſt pathetic ſtreſs upon charity, unfeigned 
love,andenlarged everlaſting good-will, (thegrand 
foundation of all derivative ſocial happineſs) as 

the diſtinguiſhing, indefeaſible character of all 

his followers, to the end of the world. By this 

Jhall all men know that ye are my diſciples, if ye 

have love one to another, 5 
Ax this divine principle of love, and affection- 
ate high regard to one another, which our conde- 
ſcending and moſt benevolent Saviour abſolutely 
inſiſts on, not only ſigniſies alms to the diſtreſſed, 
and ſenſible active commiſeration to the unfortu- 
nate; but forgiveneſs of injuries, candour and pity 
to the weak, and kind generous wiſhes. for the 
welfare of all our fellow-creatures. It implies, a 
thouſand nameleſs tender emotions of heart ; ex- 
| 0 preſſions 
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preſſions full of reſpect, and all the moſt obli- Sanz. 


ging and engaging qualities of ſocial life. Or, 


whatſoever things are true, juſt, venerable, pure. 


lovely, of good report; if there be any virtue, or 
any praiſe, It was his own amiable and moſt 
excellent character, that he went about doing good. 
Diſtributing the bread of life, in the richeſt abun- 
dance to liſtening crowds. Sometimes, till he him 
ſelf was ready to faint: nay, he was ſo much 
concerned even for the perifhing body, that he 
would rather work miracles than mortals ſhould 
fink under infirmities, or multitudes return with- 
out that refreſhment which nature crayed. And 
in his repreſentation, Matt. xxv. 34, Sc. of the 
laſt great A$51ZE, he not only makes honourable 
mention of one branch of univerſal benevolence; 
but he alſo ſpeaks of whatever ſhall have been 
charitably beſtowed upon his poor members, as if 
he himſelf had perſonally received it. I uu, ar 
hungred, thirſly, a ſtranger, naked, f, and in 
priſon. How affecting! in as much as ye bave 
done it to one of the leaft of theſe my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me, How awakening is this! 
Nay, how ſolemn and ftriking even that of an 
apoſtle ! who/o hath this world's good, and ſeeth his 
brother have need, and ſhutteth up his bowels of com- 
paſſion from bim, bow dwvellerh the love of God in 
him? John, ili. 17, Still more ſo is that other ex- 
preſſion, he ſhall have judgment without mercy, that 
hath ſhewed no mercy. James ii. 139. © 
Tus is the genius and ſpirit of our holy te- 
ligiop, and thoſe who are poſſeſſed of this ami- 
— able 
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SERM. able and excellent temper, are truly, the lights of 
VI, the world, and moſt like the common Parent of 
all. Neither can any qualities ſo much benefit, 
refine, and adorn all mankind, as theſe eaſy and 
natural, univerſally admired, and moſt endear- 
ing virtues, | 

Tu us have! zndeavoured to ſhew you what 
it is to be chriſtians, The 

II. TrxinG propoſed is, to aff ign ſome rea- 

ſons Why we are obliged to nur this 
character. | 

Bur, previous to this, permit me to obſerve, 
that this figurative expreſſion implies, that our 
opinions arc ſuch as the goſpel declares both juſt 
and important; that aur recommendation of 

them be by argument and perſuaſion; and that 
our ſole aim and great end be the virtue and hap- 
pics of others, | 

Ix our examples and converſations our fince- 

rity ſhould ſhew itſelf, our moderation be diſ- 
played, and true, obliging, and unbounded cha- 
rity and benevolence be made to ſhine forth in 
their native beauty, dignity and ſplendour to all 
beholders. 

Tua r we are obliged, in theſe reſpects to be 
the light of the world, may appear in the 1* place, 
from pos. wn the nature, reaſonableneſs, and 
inexpreſſible worth of theſe qualities. 

Nornixe in nature can be of ſo much im- 
portance to mankind, as religious truth, and 
moral virtue ; for theſe contribute to our welfare 
and fatisfaction ; pay, they actually . 

the 
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the ſtrength, beauty, and nobleſt liberty, the SexM. - 
dignity, glorious perfection, and higheſt happi- VI. 
neſs of human nature ; they are, the pear! of great — 

ce; the ine inne hidden treaftire: | 

As the fun proceeds in his regular vaſt jour- 
ney, and ſcatters bounties and favours on the 
whole ſyſtem ; ſo is true, uniform, and chear- 
ful chriſtian virtue; ſo is the amiable, uſeful, 
and admired character. No man of reaſon can 
entertain a low opinion of it. Be but the light of 
| the world, the world will ſee, confeſs, and 
eſteem you. For, in the 

24 PLAck, every individual reaps pleaſure, 
and ſociety reaps unſpeakable advantage and re- 

tation from the prevalence of ſuch notions, and 
the number of ſuch patterns. | 

Tx1s is very evident from the natural tenden- 
cy, and genuine certain effects of religion, and 
chriſtian morality; for they not only ſignify 
ſuch virtues as are neceſſary to maintain and pre- 
ſerve any meaſures of peace with the world, but 
ſuch as are praiſe-worthy, and univerſally cele- 
brated: not the ſupports and pillars alone, on 
which ſociety ſtands ; but its ſtrongeſt cement, its 
greateſt perfection, and its nobleſt luſtre : for by 
their prevalence commerce improves, ſtates flou- 
riſh, and kingdoms are eſtabliſhed, ' To benefit 
ſociety, therefore, and be the beſt friends, and 
actually bleſſings to the places we live in, and to 
mankind, as far as our influence can extend, we 
ought to be chriſtians ; for in adorning ourſelves 
with theſe qualities, and this character, we are 

thus 
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SzRM. thus remarkably uſeful. - Neither is it eaſy to be 


VI. 


conceived how far one example of active, gene- 


das, and godlike virtue, may diffuſe and ſpread 


itſelf: for, even as vice and immorality, which 
every conſcience diſapproves, are contagious; 
mach more would truth and integrity, were 
they as prevalent in men's minds, fince 
have the underſtanding. and conſciences of all 
mankind conſenting to them. Theſe beſpeak, in- 
deed conſtitute true greatneſs of mind. Per- 
ſons of this exalted ſhining character, are like 4 
city upon a bill that cannot be hid. Others 


- pleaſed with their amiable ſpirit, and admiring 


their good works, will almoſt inſenfibly receive 
the ſame temper, and g/orify our Father who 1s 
ou one. © 1 Oren 7 / 

- 3%, LzT us be the light of the world; for in 
being ſo, we imperfectly, but truly reſemble the 
holieſt, moſt | benevolent, and moſt perfect of 
all beings, conform to his ſupreme pleaſure ; 
and, in conſequence, muſt be highly in his fa- 
your. N 9e 

I is reaſonable to conſider, the eternal, inva- 
tiable rectitude of the Divine Nature, as the 
nobleſt perfection, and reſplendent glory of the 
heavenly eternal exiſtence ! And we are ſenſible 
of the bigheſt pleaſure, and derive the greateſt 
benefit from contemplating God's holineſs, his 
impartial juſtice, his wonderful infinite goodneſs, 
his extreme everlaſting tender mercy; His laws 


likewiſe are an evident tranſcript from theſe, 


Neither has he given us one precept that is not 
an 
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an apparent inſtance of what is morally fit, or an gepz4, 
excellent means to render us virtuous and happy: VI. 
therefore, to anſwer the emblem and character.. 
in my text, is to ĩmitate, and actually become the 
dear children of our heavenly Father, in thoſe 
reſpectable, divine, and moſt glorious inſtances; 
which, as they prove him to be the beſt, de- 
clare him to be f 2h greateſt of all beings, - - 
, To be the light: of the world, is not on- 
ly to be workers together with God. in the 

accompliſhment of his wiſe and good deſigus in 

creation and providence; but it is moreover, to 

be ambaſſadors for Chriſt our Lord and Maſter; 

and does render more effectual to mankind his 
; miſſion or revelation. 
ö - FroM the ſhort memoirs of a Redeemer's 
life, and the abſtract of his religion in the goſ- 
pel, there is not the leaſt roam to doubt, but his 
unvatied and truly important aim and end, was, 
to eſtabliſni an — righteouſneſs, to ren- 
der the whole world wiſe and virtuous; and 
thereby capable of the trueſt pleaſure, the no- 
bleſt exaltation, and the moſt ſubſtantial and 
eternal happineſs. May we be like him. The 
thought is great, and the endeavour worthy our 
ambition; for the reward will be glory — im- 
mortality. Look we then at our y leader 5 
he ſpoke the trath freely, though he was for 
that reaſon accounted an enemy; he fincerely 
reproved hypocriſy, when he knew that in eve- 
<4 admonition his life was at ſtake z and his 


courage 
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__ courage was ſuch, as nothing but a generous in- 


tegrity can pofſibiy inſpire. His courage indeed 
neglects, frowns, and formidable 

wer of this world with an undaunted defiance, 
a ſovereign diſdain ! And yet no heart ever felt 
more tender pity, or had greater good-will in it 
to mankind ; his eyes flowing with tears while 
he delivered that prophecy, or moſt pathetic, 
elegy over Feruſalem z as well as at his final in- 
terceſſion: Father forgive them, for they know 
not what they do. Theſe are convincing moving 
evidences; of ſuch a paſſionate friendſhip, as the 
world could hardly expect from any beſides its 
Shepherd and Saviour, who yu his life a R AN+ 
SOM for many. 

In our proportion, and to the utmoſt of our 
ability, we ought to do likewiſe; for he hath 
given us an example, that we ſhould follow his 
ſte 

zen, IT is our intereſt to endeavour after this 
amiable divine character, and alſo abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, as we would have good hope of future 
eternal happineſs; 

Tur goſpel has en, the promiſe in it 
of, the life that now is, and of that which is to 
come. But it is equally evident, that it is condi- 
tional; and that thoſe ſhall be excluded the be« 
nefit of everlaſting ſalvation, and exiled from 4 
future happy world, who have not believed in 
Jeſus Chriſt, been faithful to him, and made 
his practice the pattern, and his goſpel the = 

| 50 
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of their probationary lives: therefore if we would SERM, 
lay a ſolid foundation for the higheſt eternal hap- VI. 
pineſs, we muſt now, by piety and virtue, | 


purſue our immortal intereſt, 
Tux beſt ſchemes, and faireſt proſpects of 
this life, may be fruſtrated by a thouſand unfore- 
ſeen interveening accidents, We cannot ex 
any great matters from this world, neither is it 
much that frugal nature wants in it; and ere 
long we muſt die out of it : but there is.a moſt 
excellent and unperiſhable part of our being, 
and a life after this, which no wiſe man would 
hazzard for the largeſt poſſeſſions, or the moſt 
exquiſite pleaſures here below. | 
 GraT1TvDy, duty, and eternal intereſt, all 
urge us to live conformably to the goſpel : let 
us live ſo as we would not loſe our, immortal 
ſouls, nor lament and deplore the loſs for 
ever. 

I PROCEED to the improvement or applica- 

tion. 

1. Was the goſpel vouchfafed us with this 
plain and moſt important deſign, to inſtruct and 
prevail with us to be the light of the world? the 
inference is as undeniable, as it is melancholy 
namely, that this ineſtimable gift of the God of 
heaven, by his beloved Son, in moſt Ages has 
been alienated, and ſometimes moſt ſhockingly 
perverted from. its original end, and principal 
moral pur>oſe, | 


J 
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SxRM, Tur Romiſh communiop, though it has ar- 
VI. rogated infalkb:ility to make a monopoly of the 
. faith,and to confine ſalvation; is evidently a moſt 
corrupt and abſurd, overgrown, cruel, and hor- 
rid ſuperſtition! ſo far from being kgbs, the 
very foundation of it is darkneſs and groſs igno- 
rance ; its great end ſecular advantage; and its 

chief commerce, the follies and vices of a credu- 
lous deluded world. | | 

2. Ir chriſtianity be a: ſcheme of religion ſo 
eonſiſtent and excellent, ſo admirably ornamen- 
tal, and diffuſively beneficial, that all its un- 
feigned votar ies, are, the light of the world! let us 
examine ourſelves, with the utmoſt ſincerity and 
ſeriouſneſs, on this diſcriminating mark of our 
diſcipleſhip to Jeſus Chriſt. 

OvR age is remarkable for a rational, free, 
and manly enquiry. And ſcripture is open. Are 
we proficients in the knowledge and practice of 
it? To deſerve this character, a liberal education 
is not neceſſary, nor that we move in an exalted 
and illuſtrious orb: but only that we think wiſely, 
and act well in our ftation. The goſpel was 
preached to the poor ; and probably, the people, 
to whom my fubje& was firſt addreſſed, were 
principally of an humble and low rank: how- 
ever, the upright, the modeſt, the benevolent, 
whatever be their province and ſphere of hife, are, 
the light of the world. | 

To influence us to act up to this character, let 
us conſider, in the 


It Place, 


Real chriſtians, the light af the world, 
1* Place, the dignity of it. | 1 
Tux world, alas, is not in general ſo religious 
and virtuous; but that every ineffenſive, and tru- 
ly reputable good perſon is a light to it; and di- 
refs too many in it much better than they act. 
It is not only Paſtors and teachers that may be 
thus greatly uſeful to mankind; but every fins 


tre 

Sr. 
VI. 

9 


cere, humble, and charitable man, may, in ſome 


meaſure, be the ſame. And what an happineſs 
and honour is it actually to be ſo ? Never can 
a noble ambition better diſplay itſelf, than in 
chearful, unaffected, and eminent virtue and 
goodneſs. And, 

Ix the 20 gore nothing can afford ſincere 
pleaſure, or ſuch divine and tranſporting reflec- 
tions. To be beneficial to mankind in their 
moſt important and everlaſting intereſts, though 
in the meaneſt external condition, ſurely is not 
to live in vain. To enlighten the ignorant, to 
direct the ſteps of the ineonſiderate, to prevent 


a multitude of errors, or hide a multitude of 


ſins ; what can give a truer taſte, or anſwer a 
nobler end of life? If the reliſh be not utterly 
vitiated, the ſatisfaction muſt be exquiſite and 
ſublime, as the employ is generous and god- 


like. Who, that loves mankind, would not wil- ' 


lingly ſpend, and be ſpent, in this excellent 
ſervice? But, 

3%, Taz glorious recompence prepared fot 
ſuch publick benefactors, is HEAVEN, conſum- 
mate eternal felicity, 
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” Sram. Tuty are not aſhamed of their divine 
VI. Lord, and his truth. They muſt effectually 
recommend his religion, and, by an irreproach- 
able | converſation, follow his ſteps; and he 
will confeſs them. before his Father, and the 

', holy angels. And wy tial re and ren with 
bien for ever. 


SERMON VII. 


Perſeverance in virtue, neceſſary to fu- 
ture ps 
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But he that ſhall endure unto the end, 
the ſame ſhall be ſaved. 


N order to anſwer the character 
of chriſtians, it is indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary that the kingdom of 
God, or the goſpel of | Jeſus 
Chriſt ſhould be within vs. Or, 

that the light of our ſincerity, the 
moderation of our regular uniform virtue, and 
enlarged unbounded be Na ſhould ſhins: 


I 3 forth, 
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SERM. forth. For, the perfection of juſt principles and 
VII. good habits, is the perfection of happinel Vet, 
— muſt be ſtedfaſt, unmoveable, and always a- 
bounding, in that which is laudable and virtuous. 
And for that end, in this world of imperfection, 
' © obſcurity, and avocation, we muſt frequently 
review the incentives, and ſupports of a religious 
exemplary practice; in order to eſtabliſh our reſo- 
lutions, to maintain our ground againſt tempta- 
tion, and to make a ſuitable progreſs : otherwiſe, 
we are liable to give way to impatience, elſe to 
become indifferent, or to grow weary in well- 
doing. | 
Tur ſtate and cee of mankind, 
with reſpect to religion, its impreſſions, and di- 
verſe effects, our great Redeemer hath elegantly, 
and very emphatically repreſented, in the para- 
ble of the sc0weR, Matt. xii. In ſome inſtances, 
the word of the kingdom would be heard, buz 
not under ſtood: and, therefore, the wicked one 
would catch away that which was fown, In 
other particulars, it would be received with a ſud- 
den tranſport of unlaſting paſſion, and flaſhy 
plauſible reſolution ; but never take root, nor 
grow into a deliberate and fixed determination 3 
and therefore would endure but for a while, In 
other perſons, the care of this world, and the de- 
ceitfulneſs of riches would choke: the word ; and 
on that account it would become unfruitful, That 
on the good ground, was he that heard, under- 
ſtood, and brought forth fruit in che greateſt 
plenty and perſection: or, as it is expreſſed in 


RE 


ney to future happineſs. 


my ſubject, he that endureth unto the end, — 


| game ſhall be ſaved. 


WHETHER the end, may. ſignify here, the ev 


ſtruction of Feruſalems; and ſalbation, denote tem- 
poral deliverance and ſafety ? I will not pretend 
abſolutely to determine. But, 1-think, they mean 
more; and therefore I deſign to enlarge on the 
text in this more comprehenſive ſenſe, namely, 
as intimating, That in every age, to the end 
of the world, thoſe faithful followers of our Lord 
and Redeemer, who conform to his example and 
precepts, in a regular coutſe of vittue and uni- 
verſal righteouſneſs, until death determine them 
to another ſtate, ſuch ſhall not fail of -future 
and everlaſting happineſs.” And in the 

I. PLacs I ſhall enquire what enduring to 
the end implies? and what kind of ſalvation 
will be contquent upon ſuch perſeve- 
rance ? 

II. Prove the truth of this ſentiment ; ſhew 
the neceſſity of enduring to the end, in 
order to be ſaved; and add an argument 
or two to perſuade us to act this wiſe 
part. And 1%, conclude with a ſuitable 
application, 

I. 1 am to enquire what is meant by endur- 
Ing to the end? and what kind of falvation will 
be conſequent upon fuch perfeverance? 

Tur word, tranſlated, .endureth, in the ori- 
ginal, I think, ſignifies, to ftand under ſomes 
thing, and bear its weight. When applied ts 
the military man, it expreſſes the open ardour 
14 and 
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San. and. undaunted bravery. with which he receives | 
VII. an enemy; and likewiſe his invincible conſtan- 
Awww cy.in ſuſtaining the ſhock of hoſtile rage ! ne- 


ver deſerting his ſtation, till either his general 


draws him off from the charge, or victory de- 
clares for him, or he bravely falls, and ſo meets 


his fate. The apoſtle ſtyles this, with reſpect 
to the chriſtian warfare, a patient continuance in 


well doing; and both this phraſe and my text 
may intimate, that the chriſtian HERO never 
flags in his courage, falters in his duty, or 
ſhrinks under his burthens, —To this the antient 


poet adviſes, in the different circumſtances of 
life,— 


Durate et rebus 22 ſecundis. 


UNDERSTANDING the expreſſion in this ge- 
neral ſenſe, I need not obſerve, that end cannot 
ſignify an abſolute period of exiſtence ; for ſal- 
vation is promiſed after it; but it muſt rather 
intend the concluſion of a temporary life; or, 


that we. retain our integrity, and ſteddily on. 


form to the dictates of right reaſon, while we 
have any.concern with, or * in this low- 


er world. 


Tur words thus ebrilines do fairly imply, 


a that it is neceſfary- to begin to be religious, os 
virtuous before the end. That this affair is hard» 


ly poſſible to be negotiated on the verge of life, 
or regularly. tranſacted within the confines of 
elernity. For if it had, and an antecedent en- 
trance upon duty and diſcipline, not at all ex- 
| pected ; 


- 
1 
a 
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pected; the expreſſion would not be ſo pro 
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+ be that endureth ; but, be that ends well; he that VII. 
thinks of heaven, or prays for mercy, any time "WV 


before he dies, Since, therefore, ſuch a mean» 


ing and encouragement to delay, is neither ex- 


preſſed nor implied in this, nor in any other part 


of ſcripture ; the earlieſt opportunities of health, 
and capacity, ought to be embraced, in order 
to learn virtue, and become inured to obedience, 


For, _— mankind cannot too ſoon anſwer 


the great end of their being, they cannot too ea- 
gerly conform to the laws given them by theic 
almighty Creator, for the regulation of their 
conduct. Farther, | 
D1t1GENCE of application, and progreſs, of 
improvement in every wor, that can dignify 
our natures, or adorn our lives, is likewiſe ſo 
neceſſary, that we may endure to the end, in the 
ſenſe of my text, thac I ſhould not ſcruple to 


malte it, be that goeth on r procedeth fer. 


Fection, ſhall be ſaved, And thus faith the apo- 
ſtle ; Thrs one thing I do, forgetting thoſe things 


qohich are behind, and reaching forth unto thoſe | 
things which are before, I preſs toward the mark 
for the prize of the bigh calling of God in Chrift 


Teſus. Philip. iii. 13, 14. We are, therefore, 
to advance ns the firſt tendency and purpoſe 
in the mind, to the eſtabliſhed habit, and thence 
to the moſt illuſtrious perfection of virtue and 
. goodneſs, _. 2 Fes ee 
Ix order to this, it is neceſſary that we ex- 
erciſe prudence, and perpetual watchfulneſs, 
with 


— — 2 ee Ee ns 
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SzRM,. with daily fervent prayer, that we be not led 

VII. into between l wiſe as ſerpents, and harm- 

& VV leſs as doves: faith our bleſſed Redeemer, And 
how pathetically does he urge, vigilance ? What 
T fay unto you, I ſay unto all, watcu, He, who 
full well knew the courſe of this world, and the 
infitmities of all men, lays a peculiar ftreſs on 
it, as what was abſolutely neceſſary to guard 
frail mortals againſt the ſudden and violent ſur- 
priſes of paſſion and temptation, which have un- 
awares betrayed them into offences, ſoon com- 
mitted, but never forgotten. 

AGAIN, reſolution and courage are requiſite, 
as we would endure unto the end: for he that is 
unſtable as water, cannot excel ; and a double- 
minded man inevitably fluctuates in all his ways, 

Prudence and foreſight are not only needful, but 
likewiſe an inflexible ſteadineſs of purpoſe ; and 
one certain, unvaried end, in all our actions, is 
of great importance, —For, if contrary views do 
influence, and men are alike anxious for the ad- 
vantages of this world, as they are for the bleſ- 
ſings and treaſures of p poſſibly they may 
gain neither. It is not at all likely they ſhould 
compaſs both. Foraſmuch as it is the language of 
our bleſſed Lord, e cannot ſerve God and Mam- 
mon. As a deliberate and fixed purpoſe, a con- 
ſtancy of mind, and an undaunted and invinci- 
ble courage and ardour have eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed men, both in higher and lower ſpheres; 
as well in the guidance of ſtates, the conduct of ar- 
mies, as in domeſtic management: would it = 


ten and 
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be our intereſt to have a ſtedfaſt temper, and a Sr RM. 
reſolution unalterably bent upon virtue and good- VII. 
neſs? ſhould we not, with heaven's ordinary fa- ww 


vour and concurrence, ſoon become the light of 
the world? But if our virtuous intentions vary 
with the firſt wiles of flattery ; or when tempta- 
tions of gain aſſault, theſe intentions are forgot- 
fy as chaff before the wind; we ſhall 

never diſcharge any duty that has much difficul- 
ty in it; or endure unto the end. Is not our ſta- 
tion, as Chriſtians, compar'd to that of wreſtlers, 
racers, and ſoldiers? and is it to be expected, that 
the reſtraints or exerciſes of religion, though con- 
ſiſtent with, and truly perfective of liberty, 
ſhould be altogether agrecable, or inſtantly de- 
lightful, if they have been long laid aſide, or 
never before ſubmitted to? It requires a noble 
fortitude to ſubdue ourſelves, to forgive injuries, 
and to command the world by a temper prepar- 

ed for all its viciſſitudes, and by having our peace 
and virtue quite out of its power, 
May not this be our happy condition in proſpe- 
rity, if we are always determined by the dictates 
of right reaſon, and if patience have its perfect 
work? even when hope is delayed, when fartune 
frowns, or mortality interupts enjoyment, We 
certainly may poſſeſs our ſouls, though all human 
affairs are unſtable, We may endare to the end, 
from the ſtedfaſt belief, the ſtrong incentive of 
futurity, and the glorious proſpect of an eternal te- 
tribution, If courage was never to conquer; if 
integrity, often diſtreſſed and derided, Was never 


to 
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SRM. to triumph ; I doubt, however noble fortityde, 
VII. and however lovely virtue are in themſelves, the 
honeſteſt and braveſt heart would be apt to fail, 
But look a little forward, and difficulties dimi- 
| Diſh ; ſince the moſt deſireable relief is within 0 
few years diſtance of the greateſt hardſhips: no 

| leſs than a reward, which ſets them all aide a 
mere bubbles, as empty dreams. | Surely we 
may all of us climb the moſt arduous ſteep aſcent 
of heavenly virtue, and look down upon the in- 
felicities and diſtractions of this world with great 
indifference ; when tis not bodily health, after 
tedious an. ſickneſs ; nor is it deliverance 


| 0 


e . that ſhall be the _ and 
recompence of this endurance. 

Tuis I underſtand by falvation, viz. © a re- 
moval, and infinite diftance from all evil; the 
capacious and ſublime powers of human nature 
inconceivably enlarged ; the pure and generous 
affections immortally gratified, in that world 
which is accommodated, embelliſhed, and a- 
dorned with peculiar diſplays of the divine pre- 
ſence! where every ſoul, full of the ſenſe, and 
big with the joys of divine friendſhip, muſt be 
incxpreffibly glorious, amazingly perfectly hap- 
*' 6 "Be then ſteadily virtuous, till a few more 

| wlſcs have beaten time, and all afflictions will 

| be left behind; for, there remaineth a reft for the 


| eo God. * roceed, 
| f F II. To 


neceſſary to future happineſs. 
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I. To prove the truth of this ſentiment; ſhew SERMs 
_ the neceſlity of enduring to the end, in or- VII. 


der to be ſaved; and perſuade you and my 

| ſelf to act this moſt prudent and fafe part. 
Tux truth of my ſubject, viz. that ſalvation 
will be the certain conſequence of perſeverance 


in virtue, may be argued from the capacities of 


human nature. For, though it be as eaſy for the 
divine Omnipotence to produce a ne exiſtence 
or ſuperadd other faculties, as to prolong the be- 
ing, or maintain and Ir rpetuate. the powers al- 
ready beſtowed ; yet if there be principles in our 
intellectual nature, which force us to conceive the 
utmoſt horror of annihilation ; 3 if there be a ten- 
dency in our moral conſtitution towards another 
life; if futurity preſents: itſelf to us a thouſand 
ways ; if reaſon ſeems incorruptible ; if the mind, 
in its eſſential diſtinguiſhed powers, is not to be 


changed; and conſcience be capable of no other 


rational interpretation, but as a teſtimony. of, 
and reference to a grand, awful, and decifive Ie» 
tribution it is hardly poſſible for any man of 
ſound mind and of good morals, to be a mo- 
ment in ſuſpence, whether final rewards and pu- 
niſhments ſhall ſucceed the preſent ſtate of trial 
and probation ? or, whether reflection ſhall die, 
and thought for ever periſh? ) 


Tux righteous, and truly good män, endures 


fo the end, from a ſtrong expeRation of happineſs 


hereafter ; and refuſes many an alluring, though. 


uofair advantage; many a pleaſing, tho' criminal 
pleaſure, leſt he ſhould forteit the blefſedoeſs of 
- the 


| 
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SeRM. the coming world. And ſhall he be diſappointed 
VII. in the great hopes which bear up his mind in all 
innocent circumſtances? then, indeed, his life 
would be madneſs, and his end without honour, 
but who is moſt afraid of giving up the ghoſt? 
or, whoſe laſt moments tell, that he is in the 
right; the good, or the bad man?—Produce one 
ſingle finner that does not tremble at, or one 
virtuous perſon that has not good hope, from 
this common fate of all mankind.— And are 
| theſe natural expectations ſhadows? are theſe 
rational, grand, and noble proſpects to end in 
air? then the wiſeſt and moſt valuable of our 
ſpecies are the moſt miſtaken, forlorn, and de- 
plorable of all intelligences, | 
IT cannot be, that a perfectly righteous, and 
infinitely good God and Father, who has won- 
derfully accommodated this life, and moſt boun- 
tifully furniſhed out a profuſion of bleflings 
even objects to gratify every ſober appetite, and 
regular paſſion, during their continuance ! it is 
not poſſible he ſhould implant in our natures 
the nobleſt hopes, never to be gratified ; the 
ſtrongeſt, the moſt pleaſing, and the moſt laſt- 
ing of all deſires; a deſire, a thirſt, a longing 
after immortality, only to be diſappointed, 
- What? are we formed for virtue, and ſhall it 
not be perfect? Or, do we ſincerely endeavour 
at a rectitude of nature, and ſhall it never be 
rewarded? Are we contrived for ſocial bliſs, 
and: ſhall it always be clouded with melancholy 
accidents, or interrupted with mortality? No; 
| our 
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dur ſouls ſhall have more grand and magnificent Sc. 
objects to exerciſe them, and our affections lar- VII. 


deemer hath fully aſcertained our immaxtality ! 
His words ſhall for ever and, he Kae 
eib to the end ſhall be ſaved. 

Bu, tis neceſſary to this i ;naportagt purpoſe 
that we be faithful until death; becauſe the diſ- 
cipline and trial is not ſooner finiſhed. - And we 
fhould croud into life as many good actions as 
poſſible, becauſe theſe are the ſeeds of a joyful 
and eternal harveſt : for the reward muſt, in 
ſome ſenſe, ariſe out of the virtue; at leaſt, there 
muſt be capacities and reliſhes for heavenly hap- 
pineſs, in order to receive and enjoy it. Holy 
Scripture commonly connects the habit and the 
recompence. It promiſeth ſuch a reward for 
virtue, as naturally proceeds from, and plainly 
correſponds with its known eſtabliſhment: hence 
it is that at the laſt great day we are aſſured, they 
that have done good, all come forth to the reſur- 
rection of life ; they that have done evil, to the 
reſurrection of damnation. <7 ns ac 

LET us, then, be effectually perſuaded to 
aſpire and endeavour after the higheſt degree of 
virtuous perfection, and never remit our ardour, 
or deſiſt, till the night of death completely con- 
clades our labour. Life truly cannot laſt very 
long, as our departing friends daily remind us; 
or, as an admirable author has it; Smitten 
friends are meſſengers of love; for us they lan- 
guiſh, and for as my dye.” 


Te 


: 


ger room for their exertion; ſince the great R 
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SeRM. IT is not deſireable to continue in this world 
VII. forever; and if it was, we muſt not.— At for 
My man, 'bis days are as graſs, as a flower of the 
Field, fo be flouriſheth; for the wind paſſeth over 
it, and it is gone, and the place that knew it, 
ſhall know it no more. But the happineſs, for 
the fake of which we are required to endure 10 
the end ; this will be unbounded as our capacities, 
and everlaſting as our duration, If then incon- 
ſiderate deluded mortals ſpread all their fails for 
worldly fame, purſue ſenſual pleaſure with eas 
gerneſs and impatience, and impoſe upon them- 
ſelves, a voluntary poverty, that they may be 
rich in earthly poſſeſſions: ſhould not we Chriſ- 
tians much more be perpetually improving in 
virtue, and perſevering to the end, even to death; 
that ſo we may obtain divine glory, immortality, 
and everlaſting life? but if we decline duty ; if 
we faint in the day of adverſity ; we then for- 
feit what God hath prepared for thoſe that love 
him: which is, what eye. hath not ſeen, what ear 
bath not heard, neither hath it entered into the 

beart of man to conceive of, 1 Cor. ii. . 

I now come to apply. 

AND in this ſubject is very obſervable, f of 
all, the connection of man's duty, and his inte- 
reſt : or this truth is manifeſt, viz, that our 
heavenly Father expects no ſervice from us, but 
what he will abundantly recompenſe; for, be 
that endureth to the end ſhall be ſaved. 

UND, ſpeeches have been uttered of the per- 
fectly righteousand infinitely good Parent; ſuch a, 
that 


neteſſary 20 TR ture  bappineff, 
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chat le reaps, where be ſoweth nat; that be W 2 


brick, where he bath given no firaw! but they VII. 


are moſt unjuſt and Diane eee 


Indeed, an uniform, ſtedfaſt, and perſevering 
virtue is expected of us; but it is from a confides - 


ration and incentive, ſufficient to counterbalance 


every thing we can hazard or ſuffer by it. For 

the grand heavenly compenſation urges us on, 
and at the end of out days we ſhall obtain the end 

of our fidelity, the crown of our hope, even the 


eternal ſalvation of our ſouls. 


Fax TuRRz if in order to be ſaved, 1 we muſt. a 
endure to the end; to begin at the end muſt be 


dangerous, not to ſay fatal in religion, or in vir- 
tue, as it is in all other affaits. 

ir miſtaken, unhappy creatures did not 
wilfully and perverſely ut their eyes, nothing 
could appear more irrational, and ſhockingly 
monſtrous, than that the paſſion and prief only 
of repentance, at the concluſion of our days; or 
the dread of puniſhment on 4 death-bed, ſhould 
expiate the guilt of a whole life,” diſtinguiſhed 
by nothing but vicious folly, immorality, and dire 
diſorder! or that ſuch repentance ſhould ſtand 
in the room of a regular, habitual and eſtabliſh» 
ed virtue, Dreadful deluſion ! do not the holi- 


eſt of men confeſs, that they are imperfe& and 
unprofitable ſervants, to whom the laſt reward 


will be the greateſt ard moſt aſtoniſhing fayour ? 
Is there then the ſhadow of a teaſon to think 
that heaven will be opened, and fulneſs of joy 
vouchſafed to thoſe © who are utterly unfit for 


them 
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SRM. them; that have nothing to follow them thither 
VII. but attrocious guilt, corroding anguith, and the 
ww bittereſt remorſe?” _ 
| As ever we would rationally hope for e 

ſalvation, let us be fincerely religious, uniform- 
ly virtuous, enduring therein unto the end : for 
the ungodly and impenitent cannot hereafter 
ſtand in judgment! But heaven, exalted dignity, 
and ſolid happineſs, pure, ſublime, conſummate, 
and everlaſting felicity and glory, ſhall reward 
thoſe, that, by a patient continuance, a ſtedfaſt, in- 
vincible perſeverance i in well-doing, ſeek, Prepare, 
and qualify themſelves for the ineffable joy. 
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SERMON VIII. 


An enquiry into the ſtate of the ſoul, 
during its ſeparation from the body. 
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Luk xxii. 43. 


And Feſus ſaid unto him, Verily I jay 
unto thee, to day ſhalt thou be with 
me in Paradiſe. 


» HIS remarkable paſſage of ſacred 
=D writ, has furniſhed matter for vari- 
> ous ſpeculations, Some very un- 
worthy and extravagant opinions 
have been pretended to be ground- 
ed on, or deduced from it: yet, in one reſpect, 
T apprehend it is truly important, namely this, 
© that in expreſs terms it aſcertains the ſeparate, 

8 4 active 


132 An enquiryinto the fate of the ſoul,” 
SERM. actiye conſciouſneſs of the thinking powers, or 
VIII. principles of man in another ſtate,” In other 
WYY words, it plainly points out © a future, diſtinct 
exiſlence, immediately conſequent upon the ſoul's 
departure from the body,” To-day ſhalt thou 
be with me in paradiſe, Were we all ſufficient- 
ly convinced, that we are not only capable of, 
and deſigned for immortality ; but, - likewiſe, 
that the moment in which death concludes this 
earthly ſcene, eternity ſhall open on us, and re- 
wards and puniſhments inſtantly take place: if 
there was neither any miſapprehenſion of this 
matter, nor any ſecret diffidence in regard to 
this moſt ſolemn affair; how could it be poſſible 
to caſt off the reſtraints of virtue, or negle the 
qualifications for a world of happineſs indubita- 
bly certain, infinitely aweful, and ever near us. 
| In diſcourſing on this ſubje&, I defign, 
I. To enquire, what reaſon and nature ſug- 
geſt, with regard to a continuation of conſci- 
ouſneſs in the ſoul after death. 
II. Waar revelation may be fairly under- 
ſtood to advance concerning it. And, 
III. SHEw what practical conſequences may 
be naturally deduced from this ſentiment. 
I. I am to enquire, what reaſqn and nature 
ſuggeſt, with regard to a continuation of conſci- 
| _ouſneſs in the ſoul after death. pits [aaa 
- AN argument may be grounded on the natu- 
| ral, obyious qualities of the human mind, com- 
pared with all the known properties of materi- 
al ſubſtances, For, in the 1* place, nothing 


can 


—_—_——_ 
_m—_— ES rm 
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can be more evident, than that a rational ſoul, SERM. 


and an organized body, are intirely diſtin& in VIII. 
their attributes or affections of being; therefore WWW 


robably ſo in the ſubject, eſſence, or ſubſtance 
in which theſe attributes or affections inhere. 
And conſequently [for it implies no contradic- 
tion,] may exiſt ſeparately, | 
Ox conſider a little, and compare toge- 
ther the ideas of reaſon and extenſion, conſci- 
ouſneſs and ſolidity, reflection and diviſibility, 
or thought and figure; and it will appear, that 
theſe qualities have no neceſſary connection with 
one another; that therefore they may be ſuppoſ- 
ed appertaining to different kinds of ſubſtances : 
and that theſe diſtin ſubſtances, for any thing 
that is manifeſt to the contrary, may exiſt ſepa- 
rately, or both remain when they are diſunited. 
For if, in their own nature, they be not fo ne- 
ceſſarily connected, that we cannot ſo much as 


have the idea of one without the other; or can« 
not imagine them ſeparated withont —— 


both of them; there is no abſurdity in ſuppoſ- 
ing that they actually may be diſunited, and yet 
the faculties of thought and reaſon remain, even 


after the bodily organs, whereby they uſed to 
act, are returned to their amy ure duſt, For, 
0 


I the 2* place; it is not body under any form 
that, abſtractly conſidered, has either life, un- 
derſtanding, liberty, or reflection in it; but the 


inviſible ſpirit, that enlivens, actuates, and whol- 
ly directs and governsit :. therefore the ſpirit, bee 


iog the enlivening faculty, or the invigorating, 
K 3 con- 


- 
. 
: 
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conducting power, muſt be the nobler princi- 

le, and, in conſequence, may ex} without the 
body. The material frame itſelf is not an imper- 
fect, or inaccurate piece of mechaniſm ; but is 
admirable in its parts, and moſt regular in its 
ſtructure and proportion, therefore a work of le- 
ſign : or, it is his certain compoſition, who 7s n 


 derful in counfel, and mighty in firength ! ſtill it is 


only body: and, in its nature, ſubje& not only 
to mutability and changes, but alſo to the great- 
eſt alteration, and to utter diſſolution, as much 
as all other material productions are. Where- 
as the ſoul is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the life, the 
ſenſe, the power of motion, and direction to 
the whole. The ſoul it is that thinks in the 
brain, ſees m the eye, hears in the ear, and 
diffuſes its vital influence, and ſurprizing ener- 
gy throughout every part! neither can we con- 
ceive, from any of the known properties of a 
corporeal nature or ſubſtance, how a formation 
of the ſtrongeſt muſcles, with the niceſt contex- 
ture of membranes, and the moſt exact pairing of 
the nerves, can produce the loweſt degree of in- 
telligence and reflection; or even ſenſation, and 
ſelf· direction, excluſive of a nobler principle. 
If then it be this rational, conſcious, uncom- 
pounded, and indiviſible, and therefore, in all 
likelihood, unperiſhable ſubſtance, or principle 


in human nature, which is the evident ſource, 
and immediate cauſe of every intellectual quality 


in our conſtitution, and even of every ſenſible 
power in our bodies, that gives them any pre- 


| eminence above other portions of inactive, life- 


leſs 
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leſs matter; if theſe general ideas in our minds, SERM. 
which diſtinguiſh them above the brutal creation, VIII. 
are from this ſource, is it not thence probable (WW 


that the ſoul may ſubſiſt without body, and think 
when diveſted of it? Or, may it not remain, and 
reflect, when the body is ſo altered and decay- 
ed, as to be unfit for any longer uſe? That the 
ſoul is actually intended to do ſo, and that this 
ſhall be the caſe, ſeems highly probable, , 
In the 3* place, from abſtract ideas; which 
are the remoteſt things imaginable from havin 
any affinity with, or reſemblance of the known 
properties of body, or laws of matter and motion. 
And, likewiſe, from a kind of perpetuity of 
thought, of which all men are ſenſible, when 
the body's infirmities do not obſtruct or prevent 
It, ; 7 OS: 
THERE are very few minds, which, ſome- 
times, are not ſo deeply engaged in an intenſe» 
neſs of thinking upon one ſubject or other, as, 
notwithſtanding their preſent relation to, and in- 
timate cloſe connection with the body, to be in 
ſome ſenſe abſent from it. So entirely are they 
taken up with pleaſures, or pains, that are e- 
cially, I had almoſt ſaid, purely and ſolely men- 
tal; and in which the immaterial part has hard- 
ly any regard to, or concern with its kindred 
clay, Now, if we thus abſtract, compare, and 
enlarge our ideas; if this be common to the 
more contemplative, and, in ſome caſes, un- 
avoidable to the moſt unthinking part of man- 
kind; [as it plainly * when their imaginations 


4 happen 
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SeRM. happen to be ſtruck, or their paſſions raiſed in- 

VIII. to a violent commotion, or agitation;] is not this 
a a ſtrong preſumption that the foul may exiſt ſe- 


parate from the body ?—PFor, if its faculties and 
exerciſes, its pleaſures and pains, may be of ſuch 
a ſort, as very little to depend on the body, 
whilſt an inhabitant; may it not be capable, not 
only of exiſting, but of being delighted or griev- 
ed when diveſted of this tabernacle? * 
| I nave endeavoured, to render this argument 
88 plain and clear as I well can: bat yet there is 
the other fort of evidence, which every one expe- 
rienceth, and will hardly bear any other conſtruc- 
tion, and that is, © the neceſſary, and unavoid- 
able perpetuity of thought, whenever the body's 
indiſpoſition, or decays do not 'hinder it.“ — 
THis is an affair wherein all men are competent 
judges, neceſſarily ſenſible, and infallibly certain; 
elſe there is no reality in nature, but every thing 
is mere illuſion, Now,what can this perpetual, 
inſeparable thought, intimate lefs, than that the 
ſoul will exiſt, and be conſcious, when diſunit- 
ed from the body ? Nay, that it will range with 
-more liberty, -penetrate deeper, and reaſon with 
more accuracy, when once diſengaged from the 
mechanical organs. Tranfient images, it muſt 
be owned, may not always be under the beſt 
regulation, on account of negligence and folly, 
or a faulty inattention. Their irregularity may 


alſo be owing to diſtemperature of body; as in 
lethargic and epileptic caſes, which occaſion a 
temporary ſuſpenſion of the intellectual faculties; 


becauſe 
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becauſe of the preſent union which the ſoul has sen RM, 
with the body. Nevertheleſs, it does not fol- VIII. 

low, but that a compleat ſeparation, an entire 
deliverance may leave the ſoul abſolutely free to 


the exertion of its powers, and nobly active in 
its rational functions; for as much as theſe ſe- 
veral evils, incident to the preſent mortality of 
man, tho' they diſable the bodily organs, do not 
ſeem to deſtroy thoſe powers which are ſo ma- 
nifeſtly diſtin in their nature, intention and 
operation, Even ſuch ſound ſleep as admits no 
traces for recollection, will not determine the 


ers. | 

4 THERE is in human nature an ardent, 
unſatisfied defire to make progreſs in knowledge, 
and refine toward perfect reaſon. Nay, in al- 
moſt every mind there is a real, actual improve- 
ment from experience, until the end of life; 
which gives ground for a flrong preſumption, 
that the ſoul ſhall exiſt, and make till farther 
adyances, after it leaves the body. 

IT is ſcarce conceivable how large are the hu- 
man capacities, or how much unbounded its 
powers. If the infant, or young mind, was 


-but. properly opened; if the particular temper 
was but early conſulted ;5 and the different geni- 
us regularly cultivated, what extenſive tracts of 


ſcience might be compalled, even during the li- 


mited, and ſhort period of ſeventy years conti- 
nuance on earth? For, take the world as it is, 


and only conſider the various cuſtoms, policies, 
and 


incogitancy, or inactivity of the intellectual pow- 
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SERNM. and provinces of mankind, and a few inſtances 
VIII. ſhew, or give the demonſtration. The pro- 
A greſſive faculties, and aſtoniſhing powers of hu- 
man nature, are hardly to be accounted for, on 
the ſuppoſition, that they are not to be exerciſ- 
ed, and advance ſor ever; much leſs on their be- 
ing utterly to ceaſe, and periſh in this world, 
thro' any incidental evil: or, which is prett 
much the ſame, ſouls ceaſing to think at death, 
and never recovering themſelves till the heavens 
be no more, is a kind of partial annihilation, and 
has ſomething in it of the horror of a total and 
Entire one. 
CoNnsIDER we this argument again; how early 
does youth attain the ſimpler perceptions and ſen- 
ſations? and aſk we ourſelves, when was the memo- 
ry, that grand repoſitory and ſtore-houſe of ideas, 
ever ſo ſtocked with them, that it could admit of 
no addition? Is not the contrary evident? viz. 
that the mind itſelf enlarges with the multiplied 
aſſemblages of ideas, that are lodged in, or impreſſ- 
ed upon it? and, if this be true of every mind, and 
experienced by thouſands, and ten thouſands, who 
have not language enough to explain it ; how 
does the character and dignity of human na- 
ture itſelf diſplay itſelf, and ſhine forth in thoſe 
ſuperior branches of it, in whom the nobleſt ge- 
nius's have been improved with the beſt cultiva- 
tion, and higheſt advantages! minds that are dai- 
ly approaching nearer to right reaſon, refining to 
pure ſoul, to perfect and entire thought? or, 
what can theſe enlarged capacities, and w—__ 
va 
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vaſt improvements ſignify, or preſage, but an 8E RM. 
uninterrupted and eternal progreſſion! that the VIII. 
ſoul ſhall ſurvive the downfal of the body; and 


exiſt and act, when that is degraded to common 
duſt, For, if inert and ſluggiſh matter can en- 
dure ſo long as the whole age of this world, and 
not a ſingle grain or particle of it be waſted or 
deſtroyed, though oſten changed in its figure, 
and altered in its ſtate of being ſince the creati- 
on; is it not utterly unreaſonable to ſurmiſe, 
that immaterial, and inconceivably nobler na- 
tures, ſhould be ſubjected to more imperfectiou 
than body itſelf is; namely, to an annihilation, 
or even to a temporary ceſſation of thought and 
being? Certainly, if bodies do not periſh, but 
only change, renew, and appear in different 
forms; ſouls ſhall always exiſt, and reflect; 
ſouls ſhall not die, nor the nobleſt part of man 
fall into nothing, or be inſenble of its exiſtence 
| for ages. 
Bo r, if ſuch a ſentiment appear irrational, 
from our examining only the intellectual capa- 
cities, and the reffecting noble powers of human 
nature, I apprehend it will be found abſurd, and 
utterly unaccountable, by conſidering the religi- 
on, the moral goodneſs, which theſe faculties are 
capable of ; together with the exalted dignity, 
true perfection, and divine pleaſure, that they may 
derive from a perpetual progreſs in virtue and 
holineſs. For, as intellectual powers are the 
original, the naturally firm and ſtable ground of 
our believing and expecting another life, and a 
| | continued 
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SxRM. continued conſciouſneſs ; ſo virtue and goodneſs, 
VIII. or the contrary of them, are the morally fixed, 
and unalterable foundation of a continued and 
laſting happineſs, or miſery, in ſuch exiſt- 
ence. | „ 

I cAnNorT, indeed, ſee reaſon to complain 
of this world, as the workmanſhip of almighty 
God; nor of its allotments and government, ſo 
far as they can properly come under the notion 
of divine providence : but it certainly appears to 
be of greater importance, and inexpreſſibly more 
valuable than otherwiſe it would be, when its 
circumſtances and accommodations are both con- 
ſidered as temporary ſpecimens of divine good- 
neſs, and likewiſe as preparatory for, and a pre- 
Jade to an unbounded eternity! For, the facul. 
ties of the moſt eminent, and moſt perfect of 
mankind, do not ſeem, on earth, to have their 
full ſcope, to anſwer all their intentions, or to 

.meet with a ſuitable, and compleat recompence. 
Their accompliſhments rather appear to be 
reſerves for, and appendages of another, a lar- 
ger, and a more important ſphere! In this world 
of imperfection, of liberty, and probation, ſome 
minds are both enlarged with knowledge, and 
ennobled with generous virtue: others, are con- 
tracted, folded up with voluntary ignorance, 
and degraded with ill-directed, ſenſual, and ſor- 
did paſſions. — Some, as the effect of theig injuſ- 
tice, rapacious avarice, and enormous remorſe 
leſs violence, flouriſh in outward proſperity. 
Others, as the conſequence of their ſtedfaſt in- 


tegrity; 
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tegrity, are ſubject to bardſhips, and ſometimes Sæ R. 


reduced to the extremities of diſtreſs — At the VIII. 
ſame time, it is abſolutely certain, that religion 


that piety and virtue do ripen, perfect, and 
ſo prepare men for happineſs, And, on the other 
hand, that every ſtep of iniquity is a deſcent 
lower toward degeneracy, and conſequent come 
pleat miſery, If, therefore, theſe contrary ef- 
fects of happineſs, or wretchedneſs, naturally 
proceed from their contrary cauſes of virtue or 
vice; and yet, in this ſtate, theſe important 
matters are not adjuſted with perfect accuracy, 
for no other reaſon, but becauſe it is only a PRo- 
BATION : it follows, from all juſt notions we 
have of the differences of things, and of the di- 
vine perfections, that there ſhall be another life, 
Neither does there ſeem any other aſſignable 
period, when this life ſhould begin, but at the 
ſeaſon when the preſent is finiſhed, No other 
reaſon can ſo probably be aſſigned, when re- 
_ wards and puniſhments ſhould, in ſome degree, 
at leaſt, take place, as that when death deter- 
mines the trial. But if retribution does not then 
commence, what becomes of the ſoul? If it be 
nothing, or if it has no exiſtence at the reſurrec- 
tion, there muſt be a new creation of ſpirits; 
and, then, they will not be the ſame identical 
beings, or conſciouſneſſes. If it has any exiſt- 
ence, it muſt be conſcious of that exiſtence: 
for a ſpirit, or ſoul to be out of the body, and 
yet not be conſcious of its being ſo; for under- 
ſanding and reaſon. to remain, and yet the mind 
neither 
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SeRM. neither to underſtand, perceive, nor think, is 
VIII. the fame thing, © as to be, and not to be, at 
wa— the fame time,” Which is abſurd. And, if it be 


conſcious at all, it muſt be conſcious of ſome- 
thing that it has done: and as that which it hag 
done, muſt either have been.good or evil, vir- 
tuous or vicious; the reflection, the retroſpect 
on the paſt, will be either pleaſing or afflic- 
tive: but this evidently leads us either to happi- 
neſs, or miſery.— It ſeems plainly contradictory 
to the laws of intellectual nature, to ſuppoſe diſ- 


Embodied ſouls ſeeping, or fo much as exiſting, 


without a ſenſe of their exiſtence. And not leſs 
extravagant can it be, to ſuppoſe them incon- 
ſcious of their former moral actions and habits ; 
or, without thoſe perceptions which are analo- 
gous to their awn taſtes and complexions, If 
they exiſt at all, they muſt exiſt in their proper 
moral character, acquired during che ſtate of 
their probation, 

AGAIN, as man's capacities for religion and 
virtue are evidences of the ſoul's native worth and 
dignity, and therefore plain and ſtrong intima- 
tions of a future being, and growing progreſs to- 
ward perfection; may not the extent likewiſe, 


and wonderful ſtrepgth of our ſocial affections, 


afford, at leaſt, a collateral argument for their 


continvation ? and that they ſhall be gratified, 


and gloriouſiy improved, and refined, in a 
world of perfect, and univerſal benevolence. 
He that knows the exquiſitely tender ſympa- 


n. of nature, — connections of man- 


kind; 
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kind; or is ſenſible what friendſhip, paternal 8RRNM. 
affection, true humanity, and generous compaſ- VIII. 
ſion mean; will hardly be perſuaded that fuch . 
operative and diſintereſted affections, as he has 
often felt in himſelf, and been witneſs of in o- 
thers, could be implanted in ſo extraordinary a 
degree, and in ſo permanent, and rooted a man- 
ner, only to ſubſerve, and expire with this ſhart- 
and tranſitory life. Or, that they are capable, hu- 
manly ſpeaking, of being totally extinguiſhed 
for a ſucceſſion of ages and generations, and then 

| readily lighted up again, as a lamp or torch, to 
ſhine for ever! May it not rather be concluded, 
from the uncertainty and imperfection of every 
thing in this world, both that there is another 
Nate leſs fluctuating and more perfect, and 
that at death we ſhall enter upon it ? For, if eve- 
ry affair relative to man was to be accompliſhed 
on earth, and the ſpan of time circumſcribe and 
bound his duration; it might be fairly argued, 
that every man's race ſhould be long enough, 
how different ſoever the length of it might be 
from that of others, ] to gratiſy his ſtrongeſt and 
nobleſt affections, to attain all the perfection he 
was capable of, and to anſwer all the purpoſes 
for which his great and good Maker deſigned 
him.” In conſequence, that - there not only 
-fhould be a natural tendency, and courſe of 
things, in regard to virtue and vice, as there evi- 
dently is; but a certain determinate and exact 
proportion of good or evil, as every individual 
demeaned, and conducted himſelf in a virtuous 
or 
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SERM. or a vicious manner: which, ſo far as mankind 

VIII. are judges, there is not one inſtance in a thou- 

wy ſand, of ſuch retribution here on earth. Where- 
fore, it may be concluded, that this world, as 
men make it, is either a preparation and im- 
provement for future endleſs felicity ; or elſe a 
depravation to wretchedneſs, and entire deſtruc- 
tion. And from the nature and faculties of the 
mind, it may alſo be concluded, that, immedi- 
ately after death, the foul will be conſcious of 


one or other of theſe : it will be either full of joy, 


and big with eternal hope ! or heart-pierced, 
ſtruck through with anguiſh and terrors, and 
Riff with amazement! Theſe are the natural ef- 
fects of courſes of action, ſo widely different as 
virtue and vice are; and there will be nothing, 
that we know of, to hinder their obtaining 
them. | | 

Ir may be further argued, from the perſecti- 
ons of the ſupreme wiſdom, from the unbound- 
ed, inconceivable benevolence of the Deity, that 
whilſt all his viſible productions are employed to 
anſwer their great and good purpoſes, and whilft 
their author appears excellent in creating and pro- 
portioning,in adapting and diſpoſing, in ſuſtaining 
and accommodating them all ; he will not ſuffer 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed being upon earth, the 
image of himſelf, to paſs out of exiſtence before 
it be made perfect! He will not ſuffer man 
to lye in a ſtate of inactivity for ages, without 
ſome end worthy of an all-wiſe, moſt kind direc- 
tor, and holy ſuperintendant, . And as no _ 
5 end, 


F 
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end, that can be conceived of, would reſult from SERM, 
annihilation, or be anſwered by ſo long a ſtu- VIII. 
por, and abſolute inſenſibility, as from death too 
the general reſurrection, it may be reaſonably 
concluded, that when that part of as, which is 
earthly, returns to earth; that which is heaven- 
ly, the divinity within man, ſhall be reſtored 
to its native proper ſtate, and act in an heavenly 
ſphere. In conſequence, the righteous may 
humbly expect, from the richeſt, the beſt, and 
moſt beneficent of all FATHERs, the continu- 
| ance of their exiſtence, and the incxpreſlible 

enlargement of their happineſs! whilſt thoſe un- 
happy wretched creatures, who have utterly in- 
capacitated themſelves for the divine favour, in- 
fer, from ſuch forlorn circumſtances, from ſuch 
real, contracted diſability, that they muſt be 
loſt, and eternally undone! | 

Tuus have I effayed a little, and endeavour- 
ed to prove, from arguments of nature and rea- 
ſon, a future exiſtence, and a continuation of 
conſciouſneſs. How far revelation ſupports this 
fentiment, is the | e's nfm, 5; 

II. PoinT I am to conſider, But this, with 
the application, in another ſhort diſcourſe. - 


SERMON IX. 
An enquiry into the ſtate of the ſoul, 
during its ſeparation from the body. 
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On Lux XxXiil. 43. 
And Feſus ſaid unto him, Verily I ſay 
unto thee, to day ſbalt thou be with 
me in Paradiſe. 


Nea former diſcourſe, an enquiry 

| Has been made, what reaſon and 

| nature ſuggeſt, with regard to a 

== continuation of conſciouſneſs in the 

foul after death. | | | 
Tr1s have been argued, from the obvio 

natural qualities of the human mind, com- 


pared with the properties of matter. From, 
Tux ſubordination of matter to thought or 
intelligence. From | 
ABSTRACTNEss of idea, thought, and re- 
flection. And from its inceſſant operations. 
| Tux 
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Tun various diſabilities of the mind, fromSERM, 
diſeaſe or bodily diſtemper, have been ſhewn IX. 
to be no objeQion- to the „ 
continued conſciouſneſs, = 

Irs improvement and . in Know- 
ledge and virtue, a violent preſumption in its 
favour. 

Bork the natural and -mbral ces” are 
in evidence of its immortality ; as well as the 
equity of the divine rule and government, which 
will proportion rewards to merit and demerit. 

Nay, the known perfections of Deity are a 
ground of confidence, that the doctrine is the 
truth, and ariſes from reaſon and nature. 

Some have attempted, but with little reaſon, 
to clude the force of the teſtimony, we admit 
from the text, under conſideration. And they 
have done it, by changing the pointing, I. ſay 
unto thee this day; or, it is this day I make 
thee the promiſe. — But this has little, or no- 
thing to ſupport it, as having nothing worthy 
of ſuch an emphaſis, in the phraſe ; and leaves 
the promiſe too indefinite for his deduction, of 
conſolation, to whom the promiſe was given. 

I 8#ALL therefore, without any further in- 
troduction, proceed to ſhew, 

II, How, or in what manner the Reve- 
LAT1ON does ſupport the ſentiments, we have 
been illuſtrating, of the ſouls immortality. 
And then, make an uſeful application. 

As to the Revelation, when man was origi- 
_ created, Scripture expreſſes a peculiar de- 

L 2 ſign 
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SERM. ſign in the production of this noble being; 
IX. for, we are informed, Gen. i. 26. that God 

tr ſaid, Let us make man in our image, after our 


likeneſs. And Chap. ii. 7. And the Lord God 
breathed into bis noſtrils, the breath of Life, 
What this image and likeneſs of God were, in 
ſome meaſure, may be conjectured, from what 
they could not be: ſuch as, neceſſity of ex- 
iſtence, independency, and a ſupremacy of all 
poſſible perfection and felicity, * becauſe theſe 
are the incommunicable attributes of the great 
wnchangable, the ſole prerogatives of the infi- 
nite and eternal mind!” Neither, could they 
be virtue and righteouſneſs ; becauſe, theſe im- 
ply acts and habitss May we not then under- 
ſtand by them, a dominion over the inferior 
creation, a dignity of nature, and evident ca- 

cities for an exalted moral perfection, and a- 
noble immortal happineſs ? — Conformably to 
theſe ſentiments of the grand extract, ſuperior 
deſign, and inconceivable worth and impor- 
tance of the immaterial part of human nature; 
Solomon, Eccel. x11. 7. not only repreſents the 
ſoul, as a more excellent being than the body z 
but as very little affected by the greateſt alter- 
ation, and diffolution of this wonderful, curi- 
ous fabric. Then ſhall the duſt return to the 
earth as it was; and the ſpirit ſhall return unto 
God who gave it, Then; immediately after 
death. Does not our great Redeemer, like- 
wiſe, in his anſwer to the Sadducees, though it 
be particularly applicable to the teſurrection, 


plainly 


during its ſe paration from the body. 


Plainly intimate, that the Patriarchs were at ERNI. 
that time actually alive? which could not pro- IX. 
perly be ſaid of their bodies; becauſe they were 


reſting in their ſepulchres, and reduced to com- 
mon duſt, In which ſenſe, © David is ſaid, 
not to be yet aſcended into heaven, A ii, 
34+ That is, his body, as the context explains 
it, was in the grave,” And therefore muſt 
be underſtood of their conſcious, never-dying 
ſpirits, Matt, xxii. 32. I am, not, I was, 
the God of Abraham, and the Ged of Taac, and 
the Gad of Facoh : God is not the God of the 
dead, but of the living. And St. Luke adds, as 
1 think, a ſtrong confirmation of the ſubject I 
am infiſting on; for all live to him. Luke xx. 38. 
So that it ſhould ſeem, we may underſtand = 
other expreſſion, as relative to the ſoul, and in 
it's moſt literal and obvious interpretation; John 
xi. 26. Whoſover liveth and believeth in me, 
ſhall never die, neither ceaſe to be conſcious, 
nor to be happy, ot, as you have it, John viii, 
51. Verily, verily, I ſay unto you if a man keep 
my ſaying, be ſhall never ſee death. 
_  AGREEABLE to this notion, is the departing 
canfidence of our bleſſed Saviour, Luke xxiii, 
46. Father, into thy bands I commend my Spirit. 
And the proto-martyr, Stephen's expiring words, 
Adds vii. 59. And they ſtoned Stephen, calling 
upon God, and ſaying, Lord Jeſus receive my 
ſpirit, To the ſame purpoſe St. Paul ſpeaks in 
expreſs terms, 2 Cor. v. 5. For, we know, that 
if our wy louſe 975 this tabernack were diſ- 
L 3 ſalved 
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SERM, ſolved, we have a building of God; an houſe not 
IX. made with hands, eternal in the heavens, And, 
ss the wiſe man, long before, had obſerved, 
That better is the day of death, than the day of 
| one's birth, So verſe 6, The apoſtle faith, with 
Ii a peculiar noble ſteadineſs. Therefore, we are 
always "confident, knowing that whilſt we are at 

home in the body, wwe are abfent from the Lord. 
Again, Philip i. 21. Jo me to hive is Cbriſt, to 
N dye is gain. And at the 23 verſe. For, I am 
in a firait betwixt two, having à defire to depart, 
and to be with Chriſt, which is far better; 
[ nevertheleſs to abide in the fleſb is more needful 
for you. | S. uf | 
Now, if none are, in any degree, happy, 
before the laſt trumpet ſhall rend the fkies, 
alarm the quick, and arouſe all the ay 

dead; what can be the meaning of theſe an 
ſuch like phraſes? rather, does not the reſur- 
rection of our good fhepherd, and great leader, 
the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, which hath eſtabliſhed 
his doctrine and divine miſſion, intimate, in- 
deed aſſure us, that the grand incentive to all 
his followers, viz. everlaſting life! fignifies no 
Jeſs than a continuation of conſciouſneſs, or a 
life that laſts, and endures for ever, without 
any interruption or intermiſſion? And what 
do we learn but this, in that voice from 
heaven, Rev, xiv. 13. which ſaid, Write, bleſſed 
are the dead which die in the Lord, from bence- 
forth, that is, immediately after death, yeg 
faith the ſpirit, that they may reſt from their 
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dabours ; and their works do follow them, And SERM. 
may not the parable of the rich , man. and IX, 
Lazarus, as far as arguments can be grounded —v— 
on any parables, be conſidered as . of what 
J have endeavoured to ſhew, viz. That con- 
ſciouſneſs ſhall be continued, and ſome degree 
of retribution bear date from the day on which 
mortals leave this world. And Jeſus ſaid unto 
bim, verily, I ſay unto thee, to day ſhalt thou be 
with me in Paradi ſe. — But I have laboured 
this point, to render it as explicit, ſettled, and 
certain as | can from reaſon and ſcripture. 
PRINCIPALLY, on account, in the III“ 
Place, of the praftical con ſequences which 
naturally follow from it. And here, 
- FixsT of all, a queſtion occurs, "if this be 
a natural, and general prevailing ſentiment, 
that death is only a diſunion of ſoul and body; 
and that the former exiſts ſeparately : in what 
_ is the great inſtructor, the Lord Chriſt 
40 = N have brought He and immortality to 
"To this, it may be anſwered, that bring- 
ing a matter to light, does not neceſſarily ſig- 
nify, that it was altogether unknown, and ab- 
— in the dark before: but that it was 


not ſo clearly diſcovered, ſo fully known in 
all its circumſtances; nor had fach credibility 
as a divine, authorized meſſenger annexes to it. 
And in this ſenſe, our bleſſed Redeemer hath 
brought immortality to light ;. * as he bath 


freed the notion from much obicurity, and fabu- 
L4 | lous 


— — — —— —— — — — — 
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Sex, lous repreſentation in which it was involved, 
and which might hinder it from having that 
wy efte&t, it was capable of, when juſtly ſet forth, 


and firmly believed,” Indeed, mankind can 
hardly avoid extending their views farther than 
this tranſitory world; for, the perpetual teſti- 
mony, the ſtrong idea, and indelible impref- 
fions, of an important hereafter, are within us; 
and futurity preſents itſelf to us a thouſand 
ways, — But Revelation removes all doubt cons 
cerning the eternity of another exiſtence ; - and, 
affords fome intimations, of the nature of that 
ſtate, to which death is every hour diſpatching 
the ſtrangers and pilgrims of this earth. It is 
called, reſt! how agreeable muſt- this be to 
multitudes, - whoſe whole lives have been ex- 
pended in hard labour, through cruel neceſſity; 
without intermiſſion in the moſt rigorous ſea» 
ſons, or even ſo much repoſe as nature craves. - 

L1BERTY, that invaluable bleſſing, will be 
enjoyed, which a great part of our ſpecies are 
here utter ſtrangers to. And moreover, freedom 


of thought, how entertaining! whereof thoſe 


harldy have had any idea, whoſe faculties have 
only ſerved them, to continue to pleaſe others ; 
to proſecute ſervile cares; or prevent torment- 
ing pains. Their powers being buried, through 
the inequality and diſproportion of ſecular af- 
fairs, will inſtantly ſpring forth, and nobly diſ- 
play themſelves. — And how tranſporting will 
it be, to find in themſelves the nobleſt treaſure 
they poſſeſſed, without knowing it? faculties ta 

| , . 
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ſee trutb, moſt clearly; and a remembrance of sige 
what is paſt, only to heighten the reliſh for IX. 
the advantages of that glorious ſtate they are "VM 


entered upon. It is not then an heathen ely#um, 
that is ſet before us? There, reaſon might ne- 
elect the fable; or ſcarce reckon the felicity 

worth much endeavour. It is not a Turkiſh 


paradiſe, There, indeed, we might diſpute the 


promiſe, or deſpiſe the bliſs. But it is per- 
petual conſciouſneſs and reflection, the moſt 
welcome reſt, and the nobleſt liberty, ſolid 
happineſs, true reſplendent glory! and finally, 
a reſurrection to conſummate, eternal, and un- 
changeable perfections. 

In the fecand place, if on the day of death, we 
ſhall enter upon ſuch a new kind of being; and 
endleſs happineſs or miſery ſhall then com- 
mence : — us to form a juſt eſtimate 


of this liſe, to anſwer a good purpoſe in it, and 


attend to the preparation that is neceſſary, in 
order to be happy for ever. 

THERE is a poſſibility, at leaſt, of deceiving 
ourſelves in this matter,— Here, eſpecially, we 
ſhould be anxiouſly careful not to do it; for 
here, an ERROR may be fatal. As, it is un- 
doubtedly wrong to be inattentive to futurity, 
deeply immerſed in ſecular affairs, or entirely 


taken up with ſenſual pleaſure: ſo, on the other | 


hand, it cannot be right to ſpend all our days 
in recluſe devotion, or uſeleſs ſolitude! Is not 
the true way to eternal tranquility and happi- 
_ a * ins in, rather, than out of 

the 
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| Sex, the world? Regular buſineſs, temperate plea- 

| IX, ſure, generous ufeful virtue, and keeping con- 

— ſciences void of offence toward God, and to- 

| ward man ;—Private, family, and publick wor- 

| ſhip, may be greatly beneficial ; but they only 
| are actually fo, when they are aſſiſting to, and 
connected with, the uniform obedience of the 
divine laws, in a regular and virtuous courſe of 
life. For ſcripture, teaches us, that, the prayer 
of the wicked is an abomination to the Lord: and, 
conſequently, the wonderful exalted ſtrains of 
ſeraphic affection, and devotion, without good 
morals, are worthleſs. — But the religion, of 
righteouſneſs, truth, and mercy, in our daily 
converſations, will have a ſure and great re- 
ward, 
3a, Ir real, and important, eee 
and everlaſting happineſs or miſery be ever near 
us, and only ſuſpended on the flender thread 
of life: it infinitely concerns us to be habitually 
well employed; and always endeavouring moſt 
reſolutely, and vigorouſly to ſecure the one, and 
ſhun the other. 

Many of our fellow creatures, riſe up early, 
ſit up late, and eat the bread of anxious care- 
fulneſs, on account of this world; much where- 
of cannot, and nothing of which, long muſt 
be enjoyed. — But is it not reaſonable, impor- 
tant, abſolutely neceſſary, if our natures are 
accountable ang immortal, to have a ſupreme 
regard to futurity; and often moſt ſeriouſly 


think of the ſolemn teſt, and everlaſting world: 
for 


\ % # 


ſcene. To-day, our ſouls, our all, be faved or 
loſt! Will nothing check the profligate? will 
nothing arouze the careleſs, ſupine finner to an 
apprehenſion of his danger? Life's brittle thread 
only, .is betwixt him and eternity : nothing elſe 


prevents his being ſenſible of the full weight 


of agonizing guilt ! when this ſlender thread is 
cut, he ſinks into the gulph of overwhelming 
deſpair ! — Are ſuch minds awake to think, or 
ſuch eyes open to ſee? Where is fight, ſenſe, 
reaſon, ſelf-preſervation, hope, or fear ?—Surely 


all principles, and paſſions muſt have abandon- 


ed men! Men, did I: ſay? the inſtinct of a 
brute would direct it better, than to ſtand 


ſtupid upon the hanging precipice in ſuch evi- 


dent dreadful jeopardy, as men do! the whole 
creation beſides affords nothing ſo monſtrous 
and ſhocking, as creatures with an unperiſh- 


able reaſon, with immortal fouls not regarding 


what becomes of this reaſon, having no mer 
on theſe immortal ſouls! Before another brea 
or pulſe, horror and diſtraction may ſeize them, 
and yet they trifle! Every hour, they ſee 
others expiring into abſolute and eternal per- 


dition and deſtruction; and yet they delay, till 


they themſelves periſh ; for-ever periſh! By 


what enchantment do they thus procraſtinate t 


or, why is it to that fatal /0-morrow, that re- 
pentance is adjourned? to that always promiſed 
| | period, 
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for which this life, is the only time of prepar- SRM. 
ing? This life; than which nothing is more IX. 

frail or uncertain! To-day, may ſhut up the ww 


| 


o 


| 


— . 
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[| SERM. period, which never comes at all; or, never, 


IX. 
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for them to begin life anew ?. Is not this ſus 


» pidity and folly? Sometime, will they not 


brand it as madneſs, the heighth of frenzy, 
and the worſt and moſt hidious diſttaction? 

 Wov1.D we not be happy here in the 
pureſt pleaſure, and enter on immortality with 
the nobleſt hopes? ſave thoſe ſouls, to whoſe 
value this whats world bears no manner of pro- 
portion; and ſecure his favour, on whom all 
worlds depend! who fits upon, the circle of the 
heavens, and at one unerring view takes in all 
his numberleſs formations! whom, the beaven 
of heavens cannot contain; nor the vaſt range: of 
creation bound! 

Lr us then conſider with the mol at 
tention and impartiality, Will the GREAT 


 INFALLIBLE approve us in his laſt judgment, 


and the UNCBANGEABLE Gop be our friend 
for ever? have we been faithful? Is there no- 
thing in us that needs alteration ? or that wants 
improvement? If we are cultivating reaſon, 
and anſwering the end of our being, we may 
be ſatisfied; but upon no other grounds. Then, 
indeed, a ſudden death would not hurt wy 
neither _ we be afraid of it —For, 

4", My ſubject, in its moſt natural inter- 
. quite diſarms death of its terrors: be- 
cauſe, if to-day we ſhould dye? to-day, we 
may hope to be with Chriſt in Paradiſe. 

To the impious blaſphemer, the immoral 
man, or the e it is indeed ſolemn, 


truly 
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truly ſolemn and juſtly dreadful to dye; and sx xx. 
no longer be able to ſmother conſcience; ſup- IK, 
preſs guilt, or deceive mankind! for blaſphemy — 
is terrible to reflect on, vice corrodes the mind; 
and an heart conſcious of hypocriſy, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be the haunt of horror and confuſion | 
neither can death expiate, or the grave hide 
theſe deformities. But thoſe who are-fincerely 
22 and regularly virtuous, or habitually 
doing juſtly, loving mercy, and walking humbly 
with God, have no reaſonable — of fear. 
To them, this alteration is not a proper object 
of dread, for they are in no danger from it: 
neither will they probably find it ſo painful 
a paſſage, or ſo prodigious a * as ſome 1 
Imagine, 

Taz Pythagoreans repreſented it as a tranſ- 
migration; and other heathens ſpeak expreſsly 
of Elyfium and Tartarus: but how elegantly 
does Errovavin ſet life forth, by a ſhip; the 
maſter of which, when he gives the ſignal, 
ſhould be inſtantly obeyed? And how admi- 
rably does he reaſon, ** that the man who has 
devoted himſelf to the ſatisfactions of the ſoul, 
and fits looſe to all things here below ; though 
he ought not to haſten his departure, he may 
de glad, rather than afraid of death; for it can 
never hurt him.“ And if virtuous beathens, by 
the dictates of reaſon, and from the natural 
ſuggeſtions of a good conſcience, [as might be 
roved by a multiude of inſtances in moſt na- 
tions, ] did cheriſh ſuch expectations of a future 
exiſtence, 
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| gr RN. exiſtence, and immortal felicity, 'as made them 
| 1X. reſemble death to a ſhady evening: or, to the put- 
ung off their old attire: and have welcomed it 


as à kind of birth to a new and unchanging 
life, where they aſſoclate with all wiſe, brave, 
and good rnen gone before them? ſurely, chri- 
flians if they ſteadily follow an holy, exalted, 
and bleſſed redeemer, in exemplary and virtuous 
converſations, may depart in peace. And, ſince 
we are fully aſſured, that a moment of time, 
or a breath of air, is all that is betwixt us and the 
inviſible world, the endleſs eternity; let us du- 
ring this ſhort ſpace, this uncertain interval, 
prudently and faithfully do our duty : and the 
conſequences of dying need not be feared, can- 
not be diſagreeable ; but, doubtleſs, will be in- 
conceivably, and everlaſtingly happy! for, on 
that day, we ſhall be with Chriſt in Paradiſe; 
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SERMON X 


The abſolute neceſſity of the divine 
favour to all men. | 


Becauſe thy Ioving-kindneſs 3s Better 
| than life: my lips ſhall praiſe thee. 


Ps ALM Ixiii. 3. 


w— — 
P] >. 
2. a. 


8 chere is no principle: or ſentiment, 
in which mankind are more gene- 
rally agreed, and more univerſally 
and entirely intereſted, than that of 
the exiſtence of an independent firſt 
cauſe, an all- perfect and ſupreme God; ſo there 
1s no truth in nature better eſtabliſhed, or more 
ſtrongly ſupported. Perhaps it is the only one, 
next to our own being, and the immediate ob- 
jet of our ſenſes, whereof we have an abſolute 


and 
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SexM, and indubitable certainty. Without the ſuppo- 
X. fition of this, every thing muſt neceſſarily be 
ere illuſion; becauſe there could be no poſſi- 
ble ground or foundation of any kind of exiſt- 
ence. As, then, the various operations of the 
Deity, in the vnnumber'd, regular, and mag- 
= nificent worlds, [thoſe aſtoniſhing and undeni- 
able teſtimonies of the grand Founder, and im- 
perial Lord of the univerſe,] do fully convince 
all attentive minds of his perfect wiſdom, omni- 
potence, and infinite benevolence : ſo the better 
we are acquainted with this moſt beneficent, 
and moſt glorious of all beings! the more anxi- 
ous we naturally muſt be, to think of him, as 
related to us, to call him our Father : and as 
the moſt important of all things, to ſecure his 
| favour ; becauſe not any thing, without this, 
| can make us happy. 
| | In the preface to this Pſalm, we are informs 
| ed; that the author compoſed, or made uſe of 
it in the wilderneſs of Judab. In that dry and 
thirſty land, he intimates, that his ſoul and fleſh 
longed to ſee the powet and glory of God, as he 
had ſeen them in the ſanctuary. In my text he 
farther declares, his firm perſuaſion of the indiſ- 
penſible neceflity of heaven's approbation, to ren- 
der any imaginable circumſtances of an human 
being happy. As if he had faid, * I not only 
prefer ceaſe and proſperity before a fugitive diſ- 
treſſed condition; and the dignity and ſplendour 
of a court, before a ſolitary and barren deſart; 
but the loving-kindneſs of God beyond and above 
every 


— 
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every thing!” It is neceſſary i in order to reliſh TOA | 
and enjoy any ſtate ; it is inexpreſſibly more va- X. 
luable than all worldly advantages; 1 it . | 


ineſtimably better than life itſelf, _ 

In diſcourſing on this ſubject, I defign, - 

I. To enquire what is meant by the er | 

kindneſs of God? _ | | 

II. SuzEw, in what reſpects ir merfits this - 

high eneomium. And, as I proceed, prove, 

that it is actually better than life. After 
this, conclude with ſome practical infe- q 
rences. 

I. I am to enquire what is fignificd by the 
loving-kindneſs of God! 

Ax p, ſurely, it can intimate no leſs than 
that through the whole ſyſtem of nature, the 
great Creator's works are all good, as his produc= | 
tion ; and that he is kind unto, and concerned 
for them all; wo 

IT is both delightful and rational thus to cos 
template the Deity, who, as he is the wiſeſt, 
and greateſt of all beings, "muſt likewiſe be the 
beſt and moſt benevolent ; goodneſs being eſ- 
ſential to true greatneſs, What other principle 
but this can we conceive to have been the firſt 
ſpring of action? [if fir/t and Ia be terms, of 
ideas, that, ſtriftly ſpeaking, belong to an ab- 
ſolute eternity, ] or, why ſhould he produce, but 
to beſtow degrees of happineſs? He has formed 
a ſupriſing variety of exiſtences; and, doubtleſs, 
he _ the ſpacious and unbounded creation, 


7 | will. 
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SERM. with the inexpreſſible ſatisfaction of an indepen- 


dent and diſintereſted beneſactor. 


particular, he beholds mankind as a moſt 


indulgent and good Father does his family; tru- 
ly wiſhing the welfare and happineſs of every 
ſon and daughter he has upon earth: bountiful- 
ly diſperſing his light, and with impartial wiſ- 
dom diſpenſing his various benefits among the 
whole race. For, as all are alike related to him, 
in one common nature, he can have no reſpect of 
perfons ; but his benevolence muſt be unconfined 
and univerſal, It is of the utmoſt conſequence 
that we cherifh this juſt, honourable, and en- 
larged fentiment of the infinite and everlafting 
Parent, And therefore reaſon and fcripture per- 
ſectly agree in it, But this ſtrong hebraiſm of {v- 
ing-kindnefs, implies a yet greater regard to ſome 
of his oftspring, than to others; owing to their 
- nearer reſemblance of him, and their uniform 
endeavours to pleaſe 'and ſerve him. 

Tux great Lord of all worlds hates nothing 
that he has made. Even puniſhments and mi- 
ſeries, in his immenſe adminiſtration, muſt fure- 
ly either be medicinal, as warnings and means 

of amendment; or elſe thoſe neceſſary conſe- 

quences of incorrigible and impenitent wicked- 
neſs, which are, and cannot but be, the eſta- 
bliſhed and unalterable laws of the whole moral 
creation, But, though he is patient with the 
evil and difobedient, and good to the fooliſh and 
unthankfal ; he only_ approves thoſe, who, in 
ſome meaſure, anſwer his end in their produc- 


tion: 
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tion: and is certainly beſt pleaſed with thoſe Szzm. 
that ſtudy his nature, and conform to his laws. X. 
For, as he himſelf is petfectly righteons, holy 
and good, he muſt have an higher ſatisfaction 
in the regular and virtuous, than in ſuch as are 
ntly the reverſe of theſe real ſhining excel - 
lences. This reſemblance, ariſing from imita- 
tion and obedience, is likewiſe the capacity, con- 
| dition, and indeed only foundation of his parti - 
cular fa vour: becauſe, upon any other ſu 
| tion, he would re/peF, without cauſe ; he would 
give marks of approbation, without any ground 
or reaſon ; nay, he would eſteem that which is 
both contrary to his will, and directly the re- 
verſe of his nature and government : which is 
highly abſurd. Even fallible mortals do not al- 
together do this; for the wiſeſt and moſt con- 
ſiderable of mankind, take an eſtimate of their 
fellow- creatures, from the application of talents : 
and only prefer the ſterling worth, the true pre- 
eminence of inflexible integrity, and ſubſtantial 
folid goodneſs —Much more, ſurely, does the 
infallible, all-diſcerning, and moſt righteous So- 
vereign, ground his deciſions upon the real me- 
rit, and moral qualities of his creatures; and 
determine his favour according to the certain 
value and fincerity of his intelligent offspring. 
If he loved by chance, if he elected or choſe 
from caprice only; for the ſame reaſon, or ra- 
ther for no reaſon at all, but by humour and 
fancy, he might hate unconditionally, rejeR and 8 
reprobate finally at hazard. To imagine which, 
M 2 would - 
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SERM. would be dreadful, and indeed fatal to all vir⸗ 


tue. Therefore, the everlaſting Father, who 


zs pure ſpirit, and perfect reaſon, will ſhew his 


regards in proportion to the prevalence of truth 
and righteouſneſs. It is greatly injurious to his 
honour, and to the laſt degree impious to ſure 
miſe, that he will ever frown upon one ration- 
al creature, who is capable of his ſmiles, or with- 
draw his mercy from him, that endeavours to 
deſerve it. In conſequence, thoſe virtuous diſ- 
poſitions, and excellent moral qualities, which 
render the good man amiable to others, and ſa- 
tisfied in his own breaft, may fully aſſure him, 
that, in them, he is recommending. himſelf to 
the divine favour; and whilſt he retains theſe, 
and improves in them, nothing can ſeparate him 
from the love of God. For, to be careful of 
our intention, and conſcientious in our actions, 
is to be directed by, and therefore acceptable to 
him; and to abound in all the fruits of righte- 
ouſneſs, to his glory, is to perſuade and aſſure 
. ourſelves, that we ſhall not fail, indeed, that we 
cannot finally be diſappointed of his acceptance 
and favour, F ye love me, faith our blefled 
Lord, keep my commandments. John xiv. 15; 
and at the 23% verſe. Fa man love me, he will 
keep my words, And it follows, my Father will 
love him, and wwe will come unto him, and make 

our abode with him. Again, oak 
Ir the purity and rectitude of his own nature 
be pleaſing to the fovereign Spirit, and the Deity 
glories in his moral, as his ſo preme perfeRions ; 
we 
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we may fully conclude, that a peculiar likeneſs SER MW. 
to him, in theſe moſt illuſtrious and endearing X. 
attributes, muſt be a ſtable, infallible ground of WWW 
his peculiar approbation : for moral righteouſ- 
neſs in man is his own excellence in miniature; 
rational and unalterably good in itſelf, and atteſt- 
ed as ſuch, and eſteemed by every reaſonable crea- 
ture. It is the great law of the divine univerſal 
government, and the rule by which he who is . 
the firſt, the wiſeſt, the holieſt, and beſt of all 
beings, conſtantly proceeds. - Thoſe, therefore, 
who regularly and ſteadily conform to, and 
abide by it, muſt be high in his favour, To 
imagine any other ground or foundation of his 
| affectionate regard and friendſhip, to intellectual 
and accountable natures, would be to ſuppoſe 
him more or leſs imperfect; therefore not to be 
- THE lhwing-kindneſs of God may farther de- 
note or expreſs, his ſettled and entire eſteem, with 
all its genuine effects and laſting advantages, in 
-the unſpeakable - and eternal happineſs of ſuch, 
whoſe eſtabliſhed virtue renders them the real 
objects of a ſpecial regard. 
Tuosx, among mankind, whoſe hearts are 
liberal as the light, and open and enlarged as 
charity and univerſal benevolence can make 
them, may have but little power: their grati- 
tude, in conſequence, ought not always to be 
meaſured by actions, but by intentions; not by 
what others have done, but by what they would 
do, if their ability was equal to their generous 
* M 3 wiſhes. 
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SERM. Wiſhes. If tbe loving - kindneſs of the Lord was 
X. only a bare approbation, an affection of good- 
vill, and no more, it would be of no advan- 
tage ; therefore inſignificant, But, when this 
attribute 1s conſidered. as a real complacency, 
and an entire ſatisfaction, and moreover, : as 
connected with unerring wiſdom, and irrefiſt- 
ible power; we conclude, it muſt ever be con- 
cerned, and ever employed for our welfare: it 
will comprehend the whole of our exiſtence 
and duration, it will both take in the meaſure 
of our continuance, with all our affairs in this 
world, and alſo extend itſelf to all the advanta- 
ges and bleſſings of eternity. This enlarged no- 
tion of it, as it is founded in right reaſon and 
ſcripture, ſo it augments its worth and impor- 

tance beyond all expreſſion, 
Divine benevolence, thus analized, appears 
to be rational and juſt in its nature, great and no- 
ble in its ſpring and principle; and glorious, un- 
bounded, and everlaſting its effects and conſe- 
quences! The wicked cannot reaſonably expect 
it, The righteous may hope for, and == in- 
finite cauſe moſt ardently to deſire it; for, it is 

better than life, Which leads me to the 

II. TrinG propoſed, and that is to ſhew, in 
what teſpects the loving · kindneſs of God 
8 better than life; and, as I proceed, prove 

is. | 
By life, as relative to man, muſt not only be 
underſtood bare exiſtence, and animal nature ; 
but intellectual capacities, moral reflection, ooo 

| ot 
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both perſonal and ſocial qualities and advanta- Sex. 
If created being, in its higheſt excellence, X. 
and life with all its various powers and accom- * 


modations, be once put in the balance againſt 
the divine favour, they will all appear lighter 
than vanity, and as nothing — What is meer 
life? hardly, in itſelf, a benefit; though it be 
the foundation of all bleflings What is life 
alone, but a capacity for happineſs, or a ſenſe 
of it ?—and 2 from this happineſs, { as it 
neceſſarily muſt be, without the loving-kind- 
neſs of the Lord] what is it, but a capacity for 
wretchedneſs, or a fenſe of miſery ?—Death is 
more deſireable, and ſtrangling rather to be cho- 
ſen, if theſe would entirely end it; no exiſtence 
rather to be choſen, than a ſtate of being totally 
calamitous and diſtreſſed. And whoſe exiſtence 
can poſſibly lie under an heavier, and more in- 
tolerable preſſure and burthen, than his, who 
lives in perpetual apprehenſions of an omnipo- 
tent and everlaſting reſentment? Next to the ac- 
tual ſuffering, certainly is the dreadful expecta- 
tion, From the inward and terrible prefages of 
this extreme miſery, it is more than probable 
that ſome of the moſt unfortunate of mankind, . 
inſtead of timely and effectual repentance, the 
only conceivable remedy for miſeonduct, have 
had recourſe to the melancholy and abfurd refuge 
of atheiſtical principles; and, againſt all reaſon, 
have endeavoured to disbelieve an all- rulin 
divinity! or imagine, that the whole of their 
being might be circumſcribed within the narrow 
M 4 limits 
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limits of this ſhort life, and at death they might 


ceaſe to exiſt —The notion, indeed, is ſo far 
right, that it is more eligible not to be at all, 
than to be compleatly wretched ; as muſt be 
their forlorn and deſpairing condition, who have 
no rational claim to, nor any proper qualificati- 


ons for the divine favour,—But though an ex- 
tinction of being does not therefore follow, yet 


it ſhows of how little conſequence life is, with- 


out the influence and approbation of its author ; 
ſince they are ſo ready to reſign exiſtence, when 


deſtitute of the light of His countenance, who 
alone can ſupport it: and would moſt gladly part 


with all their intelligent faculties, which are neceſ- 


ſarily no better than a great misfortune, a vaſt ca- 


lamity ! if deprived of his loving-kindneſs, who 
7 defends, and only can felicitate them. 


ore particularly, 
CoxsipER /ife in its greateſt perfection, with 


all its moſt valuable accommodations, and with- 


cut an intereſt in the providence, without a 


ſenſe of the favourable regard, averſe to an obe- 
dience to the laws of the eternal and almighty 
Being; may it not be queſtioned, whether all 
the advantages of this world would be able to 
communicate eaſe, give ſatisfaction, or ſo much 
as prove a balance againſt its fluctuating uncer- 
tainties, and riſing vexations? To ſee that this 
matter is at leaſt dubious, we need only view 
man in his beſt eſtate, Suppoſe his underſtand- 


ing comprehenſive, and his conſtitution athle- 


tie; add to theſe, wealth and intereſt, the _ 
0 
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| eſt connections and alliances, with valuable re- SERM, 


f latives, and potent friends, all of which happen X. 


to be the lot but of a very few; yet even theſe www 


circumſtances ſeem hardly worth withing for, 
without HEAVEN's kind regard: becauſe, if a 
man has theſe bleſſings, he cannot be certain of 
them; no, not for a ſingle moment: and with 
them all, if he has no religion, nor any qualities 
that entitle him to the Almighty's protection, he 
is ſcarce a remove from the beaſts which periſh. 
Nay, though his life reſembles theirs, his re- 
flections ſo diſtinguiſh him, as that his miſeries 
are much more intenſe and pungent.— That all 
theſe precarious things may forſake him, and in 
an inſtant fly away, isa ſentiment that muſt fill 
the mind with ſuch an aking and reſtleſs anxi- 
- ety, as will very much incapacitate him for en- 
joying them. And if they ſhould actually make 
themſelves wings, where is his relief, ſupport, 
or ſhelter? not without him, nor yet within 
him: horror muſt then fit on his face, grief ſad- 
den his heart. And no wonder, if he be over- 
whelmed with utter deſpair This has been 
made manifeſt in thoſe who have impatiently 
thirſted after the power, or the wealth of this 
world; who have acquired it by injuſtice and 
inhumanity ; perverted and abuſed it to luxury 
and pride; or more depended on it than on the 
living God. In their ſufficiency they have been 
in ſtraits; far from temporal happineſs, with 
all the ingredients of it, quite ſunk and ut- 
terly unable ta ſupport themſelves under reverſes 


of 
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- SERM, of external condition. Thus, fickle fortune a 
X. while has dandled theſe its fond and giddy vota- 
Ines in its difſolving lap, heaping on them nume- 
rous favours, and promiſing them the moſt ſub- 
ſtantial proofs of a noble and conſtant paſſion! 
but, on a ſudden, its wanton and undiftinguiſh- 
ing careſſes have been changed for cold indiffe- 
rence, and its moſt ſanguine dependents have 
been neglected and forſaken, Caurtiers have re- 
figned their political employments, and both 
they and the ſucceſsful commanders of armies 
have ſeen inauſpicious days. How precipitate 
the deſcent from their elevated and envied ſeats! 
like a ſtar from its orb : and their fall how dread- 
ful! as the morning ſtar from the glory of hea- 
ven, But the wiſc and righteous, on the other 
hand, with a well-grounded rehance on the ne- 
ver- failing protection and mercy of that infinite, 
everlaſting, and immutably ſtedfaſt Deity, [whoſe 
we are, and whom we ſerve, ] have a folid foun- 
dation of perpetual ſerenity, - and entire fatisfac- 
tion, let the uncertainties of life be never fo 
many, or its unforeſeen accidents never fo cala- 
mitous; fince they know that ſuccour and re- 
lief, if it be expedient, ſhall be afforded, elfe a 
recompence ſhall be beſtowed that ſhall coun- 
terbalance all the evils: ſo that the ſentiments 
and hopes which religion inſpires, are neceſſary 
to happineſs; or, the loutng-kindneſs of the Lord 

it better than hfe. | 
WHERE is the value of this world, when 
engraſſed by avarice, or abuſed to * ? 
: What 
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What is breathing the air, walking the earth? SERM- 
or what are eating, drinking, ſleeping, and re- X. 


turni 

or all of theſe vanities, equal to the reflection and 
ſupports of virtue? or, bave they any conſalati- 
on, any ſatisfaction in them comparable to the 
divine pleaſure of a conſcious integrity? They 
have not in themſelves: and a ſuppoſition of 
the truth of religion is plainly neceſſary to have 
any ſecurity for the continuance of ſuch exter- 
nal matters, or even of life itſelf. Could a de- 
figning cauſe be excluded from the creation, 
what would be the conſequence ?-—We were 
made by chance; and every hour we muſt be 
liable to return to our original atoms. Do but 
ſuppoſe the world deſtitute of a divine influcnce, 
direction, or adminiſtration ; what remains but 
abſolute uncertainty of every thing? Moreover, 
what benefit can we expect to derive from that 
everlaſting Omnipotence, which alone ſuſtains, 
and preſides uncontroul'd over all things! if our 
fincere endeavour to comport with God's ſove- 
reign pleaſure does not give us a claim to his ap- 
Probation? for, has he not ſuddenly placed 
riches in ſome hands, and as ſoon removed them? 
to-day given power, ta- morrow recalled it ? ſo 
that if the loving-kindneſs of God be the ſource 
and fountain of life, requiſite to the ſyppart of 
it, neceſſary to its accommodations, and to af- 


certain thoſe accommodations, it muſt; be letter 
than life. | 


LET 


again to the ſame enjoyments? Arc any. 
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LET us make ſome advances; was it poſſible 
that derived, limited, and dependent beings 
could both give and preſerve life, and alſo ſecure 


to themſelves all its numerous, its moſt pleaſing 


gratifications; yet what reliſh could human 
minds have for them, deſtitute of virtue ? or, 
what benefit could they derive from them, with- 
out a ſenſe of the divine favour accompanying 
them? 599 c oh 
To ſee this argument in its proper light, to 
give it its due force, imagine we a profane, or 


immoral man, in the very beſt external conditi- 


on, poſſeſſed of power, and exalted to the high- 
eſt dignity, commanding pleaſure, and ſwim- 
ing in affluence and plenty ! yet this ſingle cir- 
cumſtance, that the abſolute Lord of every thing 


the world calls 600D, beholds him with a ſe- 


cret abhorrence ; like the hand-writing on the 


wall, is ſufficient to damp all his pleaſures, and 
give an utter diſreliſh to the higheſt entertain- 


ments, or beſt enjoyments! it would be enough 


to ſicken every ſenſe and appetite, and fill the 


mind with ſuch horror and confuſion, as would 
render him incapable of any ſelf-complacency, 
if the very indulgences and exceſſes were not in 
themſelves big with miſery, Nay, let him ſti- 


fle reflection as powerſully as he can; let him 


charm aud ſtupify his conſcience with the thril- 
ling note; let him drown both that and his rea- 
fon in the ſparkling bow]! yet, being abandon- 
ed of virtue, muſt he not, if ever he be awake, 


deſpiſe and hate himſelf? In an hour of ſedate 
5 | reflection, 


PV) 
AY 
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reflection, is it poſſible he ſhould not perceive," SRM. 
that, freeing himſelf from uneaſineſs, and the X. 
torture of remorſe by theſe means, was only to 
increaſe them? It was actually leaping headlong 
into greater diſtreſs! and by every repetition of 
criminal pleaſure, plunging deeper into the dread- 
ful whirlpool of vice, the ſhocking gulph of per- 
dition. and deſtruction.— What then is every 
thing beneath the ſun,without virtue ? or, where 
is the value of life itſelf, without the /oving-kind- 
neſs of the Lord? + 


Bur the truth of my ſubje& will moſt ma- 
nifeſtly appear, if we confider, that the preſent 
world is only a probation, and this temporal life 
properly no more than an introduction to a fu- 
ture and everlaſting ſtate, | 

THERE are a multitude of circumſtances re- 
lative to human nature that give the ſtrongeſt 
preſumption, and indeed, duly weighed, pro- 
duce a moral certainty, that man's being does 
not end here; nor all his affairs conclude with- 
in the ſhort limits of this unſettled and imperfe&t 
life. REVELATION, in which immortality is 
brought to light, and, particularly, the reſurrec- 
tion of the Lord Chriſt, does convincingly ar- 
gue for a continuation of reflection, and conſai- 
duſneſs; and fo point very plainly at an impor- 


tant hereafter, and exhibit to believers a moſt 


ſolemn 


+ $t0vLD this ſermon be thought too long, here may 
be a reſt, 


11174 De abſolute neceſſity of 
SrRM. ſolemn approaching period, when all that are in 
i IX. their graves ſhall bear the voice of the Son of God, 
a ſpall come forth ; they that have done good to 
ut rzhe reſurrection of life, they that have done evil 
to the reſurrectiun of damnation. In this view 
of mankind, as intended for a world of everlaſt- 
ing retribution, it undeniably follows, that the 
fayour and loving-kindneſs of the Lord, is, the 
moſt intereſting of all affairs! it is deſerving of 
the utmoſt atdour of a generous ambition to ob- 
tain, and is abſolutely neceſſary to be ſecured, 
And becauſe the great reward, the inalienable 
infinite reverſion, which our immortal ſpirits 
conceive the hopes of, is ſolely at the divine diſ- 
poſal ; heaven in his preſence; and fulneſs 
of joy, felicity, and glory at his right-hand ! 
therefore, being intitled to the divine appro- 
bation, muſt be gaining future tranquility and 
ſatisfaction : or, ſecuring his loving-kindneſs, 
mult ſignify no leſs than obtaining all the plea- 
| ſare, proſperity, unchangeable happineſs, and 
| inconceivable ſplendour of a whole boundleſs 
| eternity. | | 
0 WHAT then is life without the divine friend- | 
| ſhip ? or what is this world, could we engroſs | 
it all? The ſoul is ſo far from being ſatisfied with 
it, that, conſcious of its heavenly extraction, ſu- 
perior dignity, and evident deſign for immorta- 
lity ; it cannot but torment itſelf with continual 
diſcontent, remorſe, and the bittereſt compunc- 
tion, if its natural and grand defires center and 
terminate upon objects of inferior worth 1 
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the favour of God, and heavenly everlaſting hap» Sram, 
pineſs are. Too many ſeem, it is true, to live X. 
thoughtleſs as the brutes; and ſome ſeem even . 


to die without fear; but, is not their life mad- 
neſs, and their end without honour ? Will it 
not appear ſo, as they ſhall be diſapproved 
of God, when they have forſaken vittue? be 
degraded from, and debarred of future dignity, 
and ſubſtantial eternal felicity, as they diſre- 
garded, and obſtinately deſpiſed all religious mo- 
tives? or, as they had indeed rendered themſelves 
incapable of ſalvation. — Undoubtedly they 
miſtake the true end of living, ſpend money for 
that which is not bread, and their labour for that 
which ſatisfieth not, For, what will the whole 
creation beſides fignify to the unhappy man, 
whoſe Maker will at laſt have no mercy. on him, 
nor he that formed him ſhew aim any favour? 
If, therefore, we are imtnortal, the realities of 
a future world moſt nearly concern us, and the 
advantages of an everlaſting exiſtence merit our 
utmoſt care, and moſt afliduous endeavours to 
obtain them; becauſe the divine favour only, 
nothing in nature but his loving- kindneſs can 
8 anſwer man's teſt deſires, fill up 

is large capacities, and render him compleat- 
ly and forever happy. In conſequence, we, 
ſhould eſteem this above every thing, and 
vigorouſly purſue it thorough every ſtage and 
period of life, TONER 1 

Tux latter part of my text ſays, aur lips 


foould praiſe bim. As a natural effect of ua 
| tude, 
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SERM. tude, as the propereſt method to ſtrengthen our 


dependent expectation, our lives ſhould be con- 


k=i=s formable to his laws: ſince this obedience and 


conformity will be a perpetual, - inexhauſted 
ſource of real and ſolid ſatisfaction, in all the 
moſt diſtreſſing changes and viciſſitudes of life, 
Eſpecially the worth of virtue will be great and 
ineſtimable at the grand cataſtrophe ; for when 
fleſh and beart faileth, God will be the flrength of 
our heart, and our portion for ever. Then, in- 


_ deed, the divine favour will appear important, 


and his loving- kindneſs illuſtriouſly diſplay itſelf 
in the perfect ſalvation, and immortal glory of 
thoſe, who, by unfeigned piety, and eſtabliſhed 
virtue, are capable of, and prepared for it! They 
fall ſee, as they are ſeen; know as they are 
known, and be forever with the Lord.] pro- 
ceed to draw a few practical inferences from 
what has been offered, | 

10 Is this true, © that the loving-kindneſs 
of the Lord is better than life? we may infer 
the inexcuſable ſtupidity of thoſe who ſpend their 


lives without any concern, or the leaſt endeavour 


to'ſecure his favour; upon which, both their 
preſent and future happineſs does abſolutely and 


entirely depend. | 


Ir, by any means, we could baniſh from our 
thoughts the notion of a Dezty ; and it is hard- 
ly poflible to do that; can we either exiſt, or 
be happy without him? But, could we Hive as 


without God in this world? it is unnatural and 


ungrateful, becauſe he is our perpetual ſupport 
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and moſt bountiful benefactor: it is alſo dange- SERM. 
rous and fatal, becauſe eternity is before us, and X. 
our final ſtate will be fixed and determined bv 


him. It muſt therefore be the height of frenzy, 
even downright diſtraction, to negleR his lov- 
ing-kindneſs, in order to create to ourſelves other 
dependencies, derogatory from this never-failing 
one, Madneſs indeed! ever to allow ourſelves 
in habitual courſes, which he has expreſsly for- 
bidden, and moſt ſolemnly threatened, —Wag 
Eſau called profane, who, for one morſel of meat 
fold his birth-right? Is Balaam's ſordid covet- 
ouſneſs freely cenſured? or, do the world bit- 
terly condemn the raſh, impetuous, and un- 
thinking prodigal, for preferring diſſolute vice 
and wretchedneſs before the plenty, regularity, 
and reputation of his father's houſe, and family? 
What do all that impiouſly diſobey heaven, and 
right reaſon's unchangeable dictates, but declare, 
that they will die? In deſpite of conſcience, in 
defiance of ſtrong conviction, and with their 
eyes open to ſee miſery full before them, - they 
will haſten to be undone! | 951 
Wàx ax is the prophet Janab's conduct, diſobe- 
dience, and its conſequences? but a ſtanding ad- 
monition to mankind, ** that there is no poſſible 
courſe that will end in ſafety and happineſs, but ſex 
curing the divine favour, by an abſolute and en- 
tire confidence in almighty God, and a reſolved 
faithful diſcharge of our duty.” His puſillanimity 
and diffidence led him to diſobey a divine man- 
date; and in vain afterwards he fled for refuge 
— N to 
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SERM. to one element, while he was provoking the 
X. judgments of God, who prefides over all ele- 
ments and all worlds. Alas ! he found it im- 
poſſible to ſhun his preſence, or get beyond the 

reach of his power. 80 will all ſinners be con- 

vinced of their ſtupidity in offering indignities to 

one, who directs the azure ſky, the ſolid earth, 

and the capacious deep, even the whole creati- 

on; and can inſtantly rouze the material world 

to correct the moral. The winds, at his 

| command, rife in hurricanes, or roll in tempeſt! 
| they ſweep theearth ; they ſcour the air; they 
| ferment the ocean ! When they ſpread univer- 
"lt fal terror, havock and deſtraRtion, ** he rides 
ul. in the whirlwind, and guides the ſtorm.” 
1 Health, and peace, and plenty, by his deſigna- 
9 tion, bleſs a land: elſe peſtilences ſpread; fa- 
itt mine rages, and war lays waſte.— There is no 
I conceivable ſecurity but in his favour, nor any 
poſſible ſatisfaction to them that do not fear 
him. Nc . 
"2%, Ts the loving-kindneſs of the Lord bet- 
ter than life? here, let us center our affections 
|| = as the ſource of all happineſs; and prefer the 
l! obedience of God's laws, which entitle to it, 
before the higheſt gratifications of this life, and 
even above life itſelf, 
Tur advantages and entertainments of this 
world are tranſient, and ought to be valued as 

| uncertain goods. If any confiderable ſhare of 
them ſhould happen to be our portion, let us 
receive them with thankfulneſs, enjoy them 
| with 
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with moderation, and adminiſter liberally tothe Ser. 
wants of others. If they ſhould ſoon be recall» X. 
ed, let us with perfect calmneſs reſign them 


ever remembring that the divine favour, and 
that righteouſneſs which is the condition of ob- 
taining it, are of infinitely greater moment to us 
than worldly opulence, ſecular power, or ſenſual 
pleaſure; becauſe theſe will have an end: but 
thoſe will endure and afford a ſolid and ſublime 
ſatisfaction, through the revolving periods of an 
endleſs eternity. For, if ue are tbe ſons of. God, - 
we know, that when be ſhall appear, we ſball be 
like bim; for we ſhall ſee bim as he is. Our 
condition in neither world, can be altogether ca» 
lamitous, and hopeleſs. Here it is highly im- 
probable, that the ſupreme and infinitely good 


intelligence ſhould wholly overlook us; and hea 


ven, on which we fix our affections, will be out 
portion forever —But, ſhould we ſay to gold; 
thou art my hope ; and to the fine gold, thou art 
my confidence ? we ſhall neceſſarily be diſſatisſi- 
ed, anxious, and reſtleſs; becauſe wealth is both 
precarious, and inadequate to the ſuperior de- 
fires, and immortal duration of our fouls. In- 
deed, thoſe things are flecting ſhadows, and all 
vice, on account of ſuch periſhable vanities, 
while it flatters, beguiles us of real happineſs; 
while it deceives, it ruins and deſtroys. There- 
fore, let us /cek firſt the kingdom of God, and bis 
righteouſneſs, and not doubt, but all theſe things 

Hall be added to us. 4 el ww 
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SERM. Hani let me aſk a few queſtions. Can you 
X. give way to an undue follicitude, when hea- 
wen's all-comprehending providence is concerned 
for you? and the infinite Father has allowed 
you to confide in his conduct, and to caſt all 
your care upon him? ls it poſlible your regular 
induſtry ſhould want what is truly expedient, 
with the good ſecurity of God's own poſitive and 
faithful promiſe, that he well never leave you, 
nor forſake you? ' You certainly will have what 
is moſt needful : but would you have your whole 
portion of good things in this world, while your 
breaſts beat a perpetual alarm to death and im- 
mortality? Let the righteous diſmiſs all penſive 
ſadneſs, and corroding anxiety; ſubmit the af- 
fairs of this life to the divine direction; improve 
every condition and alteration; and while a few 
ſands are running, be content: ſince they have 
the proſpect of a grand reverſion. For when 
their courſe is once finiſhed, they ſhall poſſeſs 
real and ſabſtantial happineſs, inconceivable and 
everlaſting glory. | 
- 3%, Ir the Pſalmiſt could declare to the 
Creator and Lord of all, tby Joving-kindneſs is 
better than life | have not the followers of the 
bleſſed and holy Jeſus an additional incentive to } 
thankfulneſs, and even to rejoice in hope of the | 
glory to be revealed? 
MANK&1ND never could be wholly ignorant of 
God, who made the world, and all things there- 
in, the Lord of heaven and earth, ſeeing he giv- 
eth to all life, breath, and all things: nor could 


they þ 
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they be ungrateful to a moſt liberal and muni- SERM. 
ficent Deity, without being highly criminal, X. 
and to the laſt degree abandoned; for his ſun www 


daily ariſeth on the good and evil, and bis rains 
promiſcuouſly deſcend on the zuſt, and on the un- 


Juſt.-—The Lord Chriſt hath farther revealed this 


immenſe . benevolence, and exquiſitely. tender 
mercy of God, in that he hath raiſed the un- 
godly who repent, and the whole world that 
will ſincerely endeavour for it, to the exalted, 
glorious hopes of everlaſting life! Therefore, 
from this inſtance of unparallelled condeſcenſion, 
and aſtoniſhing infinite compaſſion, we cannot 
have the leaſt doubt, but the loving-kingneſs of 
God is better than life. We may rationally culti- 
vate in our minds the higheſt expectations from 
his friendſhip; we may poſitively aſſure ourſelves, 
that if we become like him, we ſhall live with 
him, behold hig glory, and, through a bound- 
leſs eternity, be approaching nearer to his image, 
ever growing in his favour. Hence, our lips 
ſhould praiſe bimnsns. 

Gop is love: as a father pitieth his children, 
ſo the Lord is affectionately regardful of his off- 
ſpring ; full of indulgence to their infirmities, and 
perpetually inexpreſſibly deſirous to do them 
good.—Encoyraged and excited with theſe proſ- 
pects of an infinite and eternal felicity, let us adore 
and obey him, be diſtinguiſhed and eminent for 
piety and virtue; and, in conſequence, peculiar- 
ly acceptable, and gloriouſly happy. This gra- 
Utude of the moſt devout econ and of uni- 

| 5 "8 ol - - formly 
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SE RM. formly virtuous, exemplary, ſhining converſati- 
X. ons, 1s an eſſential duty, and a reaſonable ſervice, 
I will refine our natures, and enlarge our nobleſt 
powers to a capacity of rejoicing in the glory to 

be revealed; and of receiving abundant and eter- 

nal communications of the loving-kindneſs of the 

Lord, in his preſence, where there is fulneſi of 

Joy, and at his right-hand, where there are peas 


Tm for evermore, 
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St. Manx xvi 15, 16. 


And he ſaid unto them, go ye into all 

the world, and preach the Goſpel to 

every creature. He that believeth, 
and is baptized, ſhall be ſaved; but he 
that believerh not, ſhall be damned. 


HE all creating Deity, and fo- 
Y vereign, abſolute Lord of the 
univerſe, as he made man the 
laſt, fo he made him the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed, and nobly exalted 
of all his inferior produMons. 
He imprinted his laws, in ftrong and legible 
characters, on the * relations, and reaſon 
4 
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SrxM. of things; and gave mankind that light, Which 
XI. duly attended to, was ſufficient to direct them 
in the paths of virtue and happiness. But, 
man being in honour, abode not. By the 
neglect or abuſe of his intellectual facultiee, 
his heart was datkned; and as appears from 
all antiquity, ro inconſiderable part of the 
world were immerſed: in ignorance, and bur- 

ried in the groſſeſt ſuperſtition. 

Id theſe unhappy circumſtances, it was a 
kind proviſion, - in the everlaſting” Father, to 
vouchſafe a revelition. And ſuch an inftance_ 
of amazing condeſcenſion, as juſtly challenges 

' our moſt thankful acknowledgments. But, 
that he ſhould repeat the former incxpreſlible 
favour, and make ſuch additions thereto, as we 
find he has publiſhed by his beloved ſon, in 

the inſtitutions of the Goſpel: this is an act 
ſo beneficent, fo peculiarly indulgent, as ſurely 
can never be reflected on, by ingenuous and 
grateful minds, without the higheſt admiration 
and aftoniſhment!—- | 
Tus good news, the Lord Chriſt, enjoins 
his followers, every where to declare : And be 
ſaid unto them, go ye into all the world, &. 

From which final, extenſive, and impor- 
tant commiſſion, ' we may fully underſtand bis 

ſupreme pleaſure, and the conſequent duty of 

all his diſciples: Some are, to preach the 
Goſpel ; others, to believe it, And though it 
be not not expreſſed on bath hands, it is doubt- 
leſs implied, © that the effects of a glorious 

faith- 
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'- faithfulneſs, or a diſhonourable infidelity, will Ser. 
be awful and everlaſting.” On this Ss XI. 


I defign 
I. To ſhew, the ſenſe of theſe our Lord's 
inſtructions to his apoſtles, 
II. WAT! is meant, by believing and being 

' baprifed;.. ci; 

III. Ass16Nn ſome reaſons why falvation or 

damnation, are declared to be the reſult of 
the one, or of the other of theſe. 

AND conclude, with a ſuitable Peg 

FR application... 

1 I AM to ſhew the ſenſe of theſe our 
bleſſed Lord's inſtructions to his apoſtles, to 
preach the Goſpel. | 

Wurar the great Redeemer intended, and 
bis immediate followers underſtood by this 
phraſe, which ſurely muſt be its true meaning, 
is very evident from his expreſſions and their 
writings, And, primarily, was no other than 
convincing the Jews, that the author of this 
religion was their predicted Meſſiah. Both 
e them, and the heathens alſo, that 
he was a cotomiſſioned, divine teacher of truth 
and righteouſneſs. This belief, they were 
to produce by unblameableneſs of converſation, 
excellence of doQrine, and the uncommon. at- 
teſtation of divine miracles. While, then, they 
were putting the goſpel inſtructions in practice, 
explaining prophecies that pointed out Chriſt 
the Saviour, and relating the hiſtory of his ad- 
mirable life; extraordinary ſigns, we are told, 

followed 
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SeRM, followed them, very wonderful operations ex- 
XI cited a general curioſity, and thus truth made 
is way into the mind. 
Bur, though faith in the ſon of God; or, 
an aflent to this propoſition, upon the teſti- 
mony of his apoſtles, ** that he was an unex- 
ceptionable and ſacred inſtruftor ;” was the 
firſt principle, the real foundation of what 
ſhould follow: it was, by no means, the whole 
of what was to be publiſhed to the world, as 
appears, beyond all contradiction, from what 
is left on holy record. Neither could a bare 
ae or meer perſuaſion about this matter, 
in itſelf of much ſignification; for how is 
the reft of mankind greauy intereſted, whether 
the Jews martyr'd their Mefiah, and murder'd 
their King, or not? Or what. nation is there 
upon earth, that could be ſurprized with it, as 
very extraordinary for the innocent to ſuffer by 
the hands of iniquitous judges? or, the honeſteſt 
of men to fall a ſacrifice, to turbulent prevailing 
parties and factions? Nay, indeed what better, 
or what worſe would the world in general be, 
for believing or not believing this individual 
fact excluſively, any more than numberleſs 
other facts of the ſame kind —— But, nothing 
is more certain than that the Goſpel was den 
figned to be, an. univerſal religion, that ſhould 
free the world from idolatry, ſuperſtition and 
immorality; and moſt rationally and explicitely 
ſtate the terms of acceptance with the all- per- 
fect Deity.” Nor is any thing more — 
| an 


- 
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| than that the apoſtles declared it to be, a 8 Bil. 
\ ſcheme of holy and good doctrines for the in- XI. 
formation of mens underſtandings, the conduct 


of their paſſions, and the entire regulation of 
their lives: inſpiring them with virtuous, noble 
principles, and leading them on to true per- 
fection, and eternal happineſs.” In this only 
conſiſtent view of chriſtianity, believing in its 
excellent author, was highly expedient, if not 
abſolutely neceſſary, as a preliminary or intro- 
duction to the regard of his religion. And 
that the original propagators hereof, thought this 
to be included in their commiſſion ; nay, the 
great end of it, is undeniably manifeſt from 
their uniform practice: for, they not only in- 
vited the world to believe, but every where 
preached, that men ſhould repent; and be 
converted, turn from the vanities of idolatry, 
renounce their falſe worſbip, and reform - their 
bad morals; in order to obtain remiſſion of fins, 
and grace or fayour with them that were ſancti- 
- fied,” That is, favour with ſuch who em- 
braced a religion, that plainly inſtructed them 
in the trueſt notions. of piety, and indiſſolubly 
obliged them to the ſtricteſt virtue. | 

I eſtabliſhing the character of their divine 
Maſter, they perſuaded all men, © to learn of 
him ; to ſtudy the law of nature, to form pur- 
poſes of uniform obedience to it, and nobly 
execute them in the habits of their lives; urged 
hereunto from the unſpotted perfeCt pattern of 


the 
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2 the bleſſed Jeſus, and under the efficacious i in- 
XI. fluence of his holy Goſpel.” 
— THis was the good news they were openly 
| and honeſtly to declare, that the only true God, 
and ſupreme Father of all ſpicits, muſt be wor- 
ſhipped in ſpirit and in truth; that circumciſion 
or uncircumciſion were inlignißcant. But that 
keeping the moral and unalterable command- 
ment, is a new creature. That conſiſtent rati- 
onal notions; regular, virtuous affections; and 
uniform, exemplary practice, were determinate- 
ly required : and as chriſtians, if ever they ex- 
 pefted eternal ſalvation, hey muſt deny all ungod- 
lineſs, and worldly lift, and live. ſoberiy, righte 
ouſly, and godly in the preſent world, 

To preach the goſpel, then, is to publiſh the 
ſame doctrines and precepts, and enforce them 
with the ſame ſanctions and motives, that our 

reat exemplar, and heavenly teacher, the Lord 
Chriſt himſelf did: and fo reconcile the world ta 
the acknowledgment of God's rightful univerſal 
government, and the obedience of his eternal 
and unchangeable laws of nature and reaſon, 
Go ye into all the world, and preach the goſpel to 
every creature, without exception; ta men of 
high degree, and men of low eſtate, to the 
learned and ignorant; to people jn differen 
climates, of various capacities, of all opinions, 
and in all circumſtances. Appeal to the com- 
mon reaſon of mankind; faithfully and pathe- 
tically ſpeak what the great Shepherd and Savi- 
our hath infallibly directed; and leave the event 


and 
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and reward of it to the all- wiſe Superintendant, SE RM. 
and moſt righteous immortal Judge. In a thou- XI. 
ſand indifferent matters, prudence will direct 
you to become all things to all men; but the moral 
kingdom of God you muſt ſtrenuouſly contend 
for, and eſtabliſh the religion of univerſa] righ- 
teouſneſs, which is the religion of the goſpel. 
Therefore, above all things, I charge you, fays wh, 
Feſus, to preſerve inviolably the effential and /"E 
important differences of virtue and vice; ſhew | 
molt clearly the invariable conditions of everlaſt- 
ing ſalvation, and lay down moſt ſtrongly to 
all men the certain, inevitable, and endleſs con- 
| © ſequences of their actions. Which leads me to 
4 e,, | NY 
3 II. Tring propoſed, and that is to ſhew, 
what is meant by believing, and being bap- 
tized, 8 
Tux moſt natural and obvious ſignification of 
believing the goſpel, is, being convinced, per- 
ſuaded, or prevailed with to embrace, openl ; 
profeſs, and ſteadily adhere to, and defend it. 
4 Baptiſin is an external rite of initiation, or form 
3 of introduction, that implied a public volunta- 
ry declaration, or ſolemn deliberate engagement, 
to abide by, and conform to this religion. 
' Faith, in general, has been defined to be, 
« an aſſent to the truth of a propoſition, upon 
the teſtimony of another.“ This aſſent ſhould 
be perſonal, free, and unconſtrained ; the effect 
of a rational and manly enquiry, or the reſult of 
an impartial examination of the circumſtanceg 
wy a which 
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| LV matters of fact. — The degree of it ſhould ever 


be proportionable to the grounds on which it 
ſtands, or to the objective evidence we have for 
it. And if the foundation be ſolid and eſtabliſh- 
ed, our faith or perſuaſion ſhould be firm and 
immoveably ſtedfaſt: for in this caſe to fluctu- 
ate, and where eternal matters are depending, 
ever to be changing ſides, is not ſo much an ar- 
gument of a due exerciſe, and honourable ap- 

lication of men's rational faculties, as it is an 
indication of a fickle, frail * or a ſelf. de- 
luded bad mind, 

Again, Ou faith, or our ſentiments, ſhould 
influence our affections, produce ſtrong, unſha- 
ken reſolutions, and igue in a courſe of virtu- 
ous and uniform obedience. For, nothing ſo 
ſoon eſtabliſhes juſt principles, as a ſeries and dai 
ly repetition of good actions. Holy ſcripture te- 
preſents the fool, that is, the vicious, wicked 


man, as ſaying in bis heart, in his deſires and 


vain wiſhes, there is no God. 
Tu us it will appear, [if we either confides 
the frame of human nature, or the many ex- 


preſs declarations of the new teſtament on this 


head,] that believing in Jeſus Chriſt does not 
only denote an aſſent to this propoſition, * that 
he is the Son of God; but likewiſe, whatever 
is naturally conſequent thereof, always including 
a regular conformity to the precepts of his goſ- 
pel : and unbrlief imports the contrary, Hence 

N | we 
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we are required to walk by faith; and faith is SE RNA 
faid to work by love. We are bid to beware of- XI. 
an evil heart of unbelief; and we are told, that | 


he who believeth, ſhall be ſaved ; that is, bis ſin- 
cerity ſhall be rewarded : he hat believeth not, 
ſhall be damned ; that is, ſhall be ſentenced and 
puniſhed in proportion to the .malignity and per- 
verſe obſtinacy of his unbelief, and diſobedience 
to this holy and excellent revelation, I proceed 
to the 7 of WOE. 
III. Tring propoſed, which is to aſſign 

| ſome reaſons why future happineſs, or mi- 
ſery, are declared to be the conſequences of 

the one, or of the other of theſe characters, 
AND if the nature and tendency of chriſtiani- 

ty be conſidered, with the grounds and argu- 
ments on which it is eftabliſhed, as a divine doc- 
trine, it will appear by no means unreaſonable, 
that very different and important effects ſhould 
follow, from' believing or rejecting it. 
Tu goſpel, if 1 nad it, is pure and 
unmixed truth, genuine and fincere religion, 
real, unaffected, and univerſal righteouſneſs : il- 
luſttated and enforced by a perſon of eminent 
diſtinction, the man Chrift Feſus, as the ſu- 
preme will of an infinite Being, and the only 
way to everlaſting happineſs. Whatever the whole 
rational creation approve, eſteem, and naturally 
admire, as wiſe, holy, and good ; whatever they 
celebrate with one' conſent, as honeſt, amiable, 
praiſe-worthy, and truly venerable; whatever 
can render an human being entirely ſatisfied, 


: ſubſtantially 


* 
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SRM. ſubſtantially. happy, and ſublimely great, flat 


the bleſſed Jeſus hath taught all his followers. 


— Bur what ſtriking images does he raiſe in 


our minds, with his repreſentations of a future 
judgment, and the unchangeable eternal bliſs or 
woe, heaven or hell, that ſhall inſtantly ſac- 
ceed? And is not our underſtanding fully con- 
vinced of his divine miſſion, our attention fixed, 
and our wonder excited to the higheſt degree of 
aſtoniſhment, when in an hiſtory, [the authen- 
ticity of which there is no reaſon to queſtion, ] we 
meet with an account of prophectes, literally and 
punQually accompliſhed ? And in reading, we, 
as it were, behold the ſick inſtantancouſly reco- 
vered from the worſt of maladies, fight reſtored 
to the blind, and the dumb ſpeaking; the de- 


crepit lame walking, and noiſome lepers cleanſ- 


ed; the deaf hearing, and the dead quickened 
with a touch, or awaked with a word — till 
more, when in the grand cataſtrophe of his cru- 
cifixion, nature in general looked alarmed and 
confounded with the tragic ſcene! the graves 
opened, the earth quaked, and the fun with 
its tide of glory ſeem'd retreating! the whole 
ſyſtem in painful ſuſpence, and diſmal expectance 
of the terrible day of univerſal doom et 
farther, but with different emotions, and tranſ- 
ports of joy, when we ſee the guarded ſepulchre 
reſigning its important victim! and hear a riſen 
Saviour commiſſion his apoſtles, laying, Go 2 
into all the world, &c. 


FROM 
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FRoM this brief account of chriſtianity, and 8RRM. 
its evidences, it will be eaſy to vindicate theſe XI. 
ſtrong expreſſions of future happineſs or miſery, w=y—d 


being the conſequences of believing, or of not, 
believing : for, in both theſe caſes, it is natural 
to ſuppoſe the will concerned, as well as the un- 
derſtanding. And indeed there is ſomething 
ſpecially moral, ſignified by faith or unbelief. In 
this ſenſe, the terms are plainly uſed in the new 
teſtament. Thus, being without faith, and 
having the heart hardened, are phraſes of the 
ſame import. And, O ye of little faith, in one 
place, is thus varied in another, why are your. 
hearts hardened ? 1 gt$:. pie 

IT can never, without the higheſt indigni- 
ty to him, be imagined, that a righteous and 
molt beneficent Saviour, would have cenſured 
a perſon, or condemned a people, becauſe, ori- 
ginally, they were not formed with capacities 
ro take in the ideas, or to ſee the evidences of 
his revelation, Neither will this impartial judge 
hereafter ſentence to puniſhment fincere exa- 
miners of it, in any age, [if ſuch there be, 
to whom. it has been fairly propoſed, who. 
had it not in their power to believe; uncon- 
vinced by all the arguments that ſupport it;! 
for this would be to expect impoſſibilities, and 
to act quite inconſiſtently with all our juſteſt 
notions of wiſdom and equity, For altho the 
rational free enquiry, or the unprejudiced fair 
trial is man's duty; the aſſent or diſſent of the un- 
derſtanding, after ſuch examination, is not in his 


power; 
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power ; but is ſolely determined by the appear- 
ance of the objective evidence to the mind. 


w—— Therefore, ſtrictly and properly ſpeaking, is 


neither a virtue, nor a vice. 

Bor the arguments for » chriſtianity are of 
ſuch a nature, the goſpel is fo conſiſtent and 
uniform in all its parts and branches, and its en- 
tire ſcope and end fo evidently moral; that, 
fairly repreſented, there can hardly be any 
ſtrong objection to it, without ſuppoſing, as its 
ground and foundation, ſome depravity of tem- 
per, ſome vicious prejudice, or criminal diſpo- 
tion and habit. For, what can mens pre- 
tences, that they do not underſtand the reaſons 
for righteouſneſs, imply? but that they have 
ſome ſecret diſlike to the practice. What ob- 
jection can they poſſibly have to ſobtiety and 
charity? but that they are inclined to juſtify, 
or, at leaſt, to palliate their own luxury and 
avarice. | 

Tross fcripture expreſſions therefore, which 
feemingly denote an incapacity, neceſſity, or 
fatality of moral affairs; muſt always be in- 
terpreted of ſuch an incapacity, or neceflity, as 


the nature of thoſe affairs will admit: that is, in 


intelligent creatures, it muſt be underſtood of a 


8 deliberate purpoſe, or an habi- 3 


ual conſtant practice. — And this obſervation, as 
it is rational and obvious, and what every one 
makes, who attentive 
which he annexes words, or the ſubject he em- 
ploys his thoughts upon; ſo keeping it in view, 


would 


ly conſiders the ideas to 


1 
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1 
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N would be extremely beneficial, to render many SexM. 
. paſſages of holy writ, intelli ible and plain: which XI. 
9 frequently, for want of it, have had a mi. 

1 taken ſenſe put upon them; and ſometimes, a 
f vety bad one. Thus, the Lord is faid to have | 
d hardened Pharaoh's heart, that be would not let 


Iſrael go, This has been repreſented ih ſuch a 
light, as wholly to exculpate, if not vindicate 
that arrogant and relentleſs potentate.—Where- 
as, the true ſignification of the phraſe, is, that 
the miraculous, aſtoniſhing operations perform< 
ed for his conviction, were ſuch palpable, and 
undeniable interpofitions of divine providence, 
as, if they had happen'd to a petſon not in- 
fatuated with his own temorſeleſs pride, and 
deſperate obſtinacy, muſt have eatly ſatisfied 
him, that the competition. was utterly unequal, 
and in the end he muſt have ſubmitted ; for 
= who hath ever hardened bimſelf againſt God, and 
I 8 But, they ſerved only to petrify 
ich his infenſible. heart, and confirm his wretched 
cruel purpoſe ; which was, to make all poflible 
advantage of that oppreſſed and uhhappy peo- 
X ple.—In the fame manner of ſpeech, faith out 
bv 7750 Redeemer to his diſciples, *Mark iv. 11, 
| Unto you it is given to know the myſtery of the 
kingdom of God: but unto them that are without, 
all theſe things are done in parables, How was 
it given to them more than to others? The 
plain meaning of this, is aſcertained in the 
foregoing verſe, they aſeed bim of the parable. 
They were inquiſitive, modeſt, and open to 
O 2 con- 


Sr RM. conviction. 
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Others were not inclinable, but 
rather averſe to know the truth, or elſe they 


ſcon forgot it. Therefore, he adds, that ſee- 


ing they may ſee, and not perceive; and hearing 
they may hear, and not underſtand. Not that 
the everlaſting good parent is unwilling that 
any of his offspring ſhould be converted : for 


the contrary is manifeſt from his attributes, 


and illuſtriouſly diſplayed in every page of Re- 
velation ; but their own fooliſh indifference, or 
criminal prejudices hinder'd. Such were their 
vices, that they could not receive the good ſeed 
into honeſt and 9 hearts; or proceed fur- 


ther than external hearing to reformation, to 


real unaffected piety, and regular uniform vir- 
tue: and fo being converted, their fins ſhould 
be forgiven them! This was the very reverſe 
of their ſettled habitual taſte and diſpoſition, 
Hence appears, the propriety and perfect 
reaſohableneſs of promiſing a conſiderable re- 
compence to believing, and of denouncing a 
dreadful menace againſt infidelity, | 

THERE is ſome merit in impartiality of ex- 
amination ; the calm and orderly procedure of 


a due enquiry has ſome virtue in it: and to 


love and fincerely ſeek truth for its own worth 
and native beauty, independent of all inferior 
conſiderations, betokens an excellent ſpirit, — 
How few , ever ſhake off the prejudices of 
education? how common is it to ſuſpend the 
ſearch after this invaluable treaſure, TRUTH, 
when intereſt calls another way? Or, to with- 
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t draw the attention from an argument, that SrRN. 
y would diſturb mens pleaſure by ſubjecting their XI. 
* paſſions? Nay, let the compoſition be ever ſoſ 


rational, animated and charming; the ſenſual 
and ambitious will ſoon be weary of it, if it 
expoſe, the luſt of the fleſh, the Juſt of the eye, 
and the pride of life. „ 645k, 1 
BRLIEvING chriſtianity is introductory to a 
religious conformity, or, to a virtuous obedience. 
Therefore thoſe, who, on account of contrary 
bad affections, will not be perſuaded to enter 
into life, or take the firſt ſtep towards an 
heavenly converſation, who will not ſtudy a 
book that would excite them to godlineſs; 
| hardly will, indeed cannot poſſibly advance 
and perſiſt in a courſe, they have never in- 
gaged in. Conſequently, thoſe to whom the 
true Goſpel of the ſon of God has been fairly 
propoſed, who have inſolently rejected it, and 
remain obſtinate in their unbelief, from an 
incorrigibleneſs in their immorality, may rea- 
ſonably expect future indignation and wrath, 
tribulation and anguiſh, © | s 
BELIEF, as a Chriſtian quality or moral 
virtue, not only ſignifies, a conviction of judg- 
ment, and a firm perſuaſion ; but likewiſe, 
an unfeigned approbation, a voluntary choice, 
And in the primitive age, it ſignified, at leaſt, 
a fidelity of adherence, a publick avowed pro- 
feflion, and an inflexible generous defence of 
the goſpel, or of the faith; in oppoſition to all 


x98 
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SE RM. imaginable allurements of ſecular advantage, 


preſerved through the fiery trial of a cruel 


and horxid perſecution, Unbelief, on the 


other hand, ſuppoſed, as the occaſion of it, 
ſome unworthy nen of mind, and 
temporal hopes; ſuch ſlaviſh abject fears 
that lead men into this fatal ſnare. Therefore 
the former of theſe, to bear teſtimony to all 
pations, in oppoſition to prevailing ignorance, 
and inveterate prepoſſeſſions; in defiance of all 


the inſults and abuſes of pride and malice, was 


gencrous, truly heroic, and glorious! The lat- 
ter, which could be daunted into ſilence, or into 
diſſimolation and hypocriſy, by the bluſtering 
girs of blind bigotry; or, frozen into tem- 


porizing, by the cold negle of friends, warp'd 3 
with worldly. intereſt; would then have con- 
ſtituted, as indeed it always does, a worthleſs 


deſpicable character. And ſuch conduct, in all 3 


chriſtians, has infallibly been pernicious to chri- 


ſtianity itſelf : therefore, he that believeth ſhall 
be ſaved, &c. I proceed to the application. I 
1. FROM our Redeemer's inſtructions to his 


followers, it appears very evident, that he in- 
. tended the goſpel to be an b religion. 


As the eternally good Father of the whole | 


intelligent creation, is doubtleſs very affec- 


tionately deſirous of the welfare and happineſ I 
of all his offspring; ſo chriſtianity, which in 


its principal parts, is his own original law 
of nature, admirably. calculated for, and gra- 
. * directed to be publiſhed to all man- 


kind, 
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inſtance of what is morally good, duly pro- 
portioned to our ability, and uniformly promo- 
tive of our greateſt advantage. Therefore it 
muſt be deſigned for, and is infinitely deſerving 
of an univerſal thankful reception and enter- 
tainment. e 

2. Din the apoſtles inſtantly obey theſe 
inſtructions, and perſiſt to death in. publiſhing 


the goſpel? They muſt have no doubt, of its 


divine intrinſic excellence; and their hearts 


muſt be likewiſe nobly ſincere, and inflexibly 


ſtedfaſt. | | 


In too many tempers, and delicate tender 
minds, how many intimidating circumſtances 
would have inſtantly ſuggeſted themſelves, to 
damp ſuch a deſign? For, what real immenſe 
difficulties deter'd from this province? Shall 
we, [they might urge plauſibly,] become aliens 
from the common-wealth of Iſrael, exiles at 
large, friendleſs, and far from our neareſt re- 
lations? Or, if we would, is it probable, or 
indeed poſſible, that a few artleſs, plain fi/her- 
men, principally converſant with the lake of 
Genneſareth; or only acquainted with the 
fea of Galilee, ſhould render a name glorious 
throughout the world, that has been held in the 
utmoſt ſcorn, and wholly eclipſed in a ſingle 
corner of it ? Shall we encounter furious bi 


gotry, affront eſtabliſhed idolatry, and ſearch 


WE... out 
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kind, being perfectly ſuited to our circum- SERM. 
ſtances; every genuine tenet, and precept of it, XI. 
exhibiting ſome effectual means, or apparent WWW 


200 The nature and influence of faltb. 
SERM. out, expoſing ſuperſtition, error, and all the 
XI. various ſcenes of deluſion and iniquity, from 
= the riſing of the ſun to the ſetting of the ſame? 
What can be the conſequence but derifion ? the 
utmoſt ſtraits of poverty, and deſtruction? — 

But, neither knowing nor ſuſpecting any thing 
like a cheat in the religion they recommend, 

and ever appealing to its evidences; conſcious 

to themſelves of no views but what directly 
tended to the glory of God, and the good of 
mankind ; and armed with the grand incentive 

of their riſen Saviour's ſecond and moſt ſolemn 
appearance, they extirpated all the ſeeds of 
ſecular hope and fear ; freely gave, what they 

bad freely received: and content to be poor, 
enriched the world with the ſublimeſt truths ! 

the labourers were few, but the harveſt great. 

3. Was this awful ſanction to be annexed 

to the goſpel, be that believeth ſhall be ſaved, 

be that believeth not ſhall be damned? With 

all poſſible ſincerity and ſeriouſneſs, let us ex- 
amine ourſelves, whether we perform or neglect 

this unalterable condition of eternal ſalvation. 

In order reaſonably to believe the goſpel, 

it is previouſly neceſſary that it be fairly pro- 
poſed, and itmpattially examined. Which ra- 
tional and unbiaſſed tryal, is a moral act, and 

has plainly a moral reference: therefore, may. 

te imputed for righteouſneſs, or reckoned as 

an inſtance of integrity. But, though ſacrifices 
might expiate for political treſpaſſes, and faith 

alone be accepted for the want of paſt Ro 

ORF nia 
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ever were, and ever will be indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary to ſatisfy conſcience, and render men 
acceptable to an "a moſt juſt and all- perfect 
Deity. —Have we faith? do our works declare 
it? Are. we fully perſuaded, there is an inde- 
pendent, ſupreme, and moſt righteous God? 
That the all-beholding eye of heaven is ever 
upon us? And where-ever we are, or what- 
ever we do, the infallible and eternal judge 
ſtands by? The conſequence is plain, that the 
outrages of impiety cannot be ſcreen'd from 
him! that neither this, nor that immorality 
ought to be committed; nor in any 'poffible 
caſe our integrity ever violated : becauſe ſuch 


conduct creates inſupportable horrors in our 


own breaſts, and is actually to diveſt. ourſelves 


of heaven's protection, to forfeit the divine 


favour, and a glorious immortal happineſs. 


To us rational beings, and chriſtians, it is 
indubitable that the moral diſtinctions are the 
only differences, wherein we are infinitely and 
eternally concerned, Therefore, . neither the 


triumphs of iniquity, nor the diſtreſſes of vir- 
tue, ſhould ever make us regret the choice of 
truth and integrity, Are too many ambitiouſly 
aſpiring after the periſhing glories of this world? 
let us pray for humility and moderation. Do 


they eagerly graſp at large poſſeſſions and im- 


menſe unprofitable treaſures? let us enlarge our 


charity, 


# 
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nial obedience ; yet in the nature and reaſon SERM, 
of things, repentance for moral offences, and a XI. 
future conformity to the dictates of right reaſon, WWW 


— 
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| SexM, Charity, and only covet true content. Are 
8X1, they impatienly t irſting for ſcenes of animal 
| ym pleaſure, wine that is a mocker, and ſenſual 


gratifications which diſſipate the vigour of the 
mind? endeavour we moſt zealouſly to have 
refined reaſon, and efficacious faith, to reſtrain 
us from all irregularity, "and render life uni- 
form, ſecure, and hap y. 
Io us an approaching eternity is of the 
higheſt importance! for this, we are candidates, 
not frivolous adventurers on the giddy wheel 
of temporal contingence, where a day, an hour, 
often a moment exalts men to the pinnacle of 
dignity! a day, an hour, a moment as often 
ſinks them to the loweſt diftreſs! But candi- 
dates are we for a rectitude of nature, ſublime 
rfection, and everlaſting glory. Leaving, 
therefore, all the moſt flattering deluſions, for 
inconſiderate, fond mortals to doat upon, who 
think of no other portion; let our ſpirits ap- 
pear to be high born, free and noble, and our 
hearts great enough to ſcorn a crime, though 
to gain a world ;—for, ſays our mighty Leader, 
What is a man profied if if be ſhould gain the whole 
world and l; 2 own foul ? or, what ſball a man 
12 in exc oye for his ſoul? 

To us it is a maxim, that we- are ever 
looking towards an immutable, endleſs im- 
mortality: wncertain when the props, the 
feeble ſupports of animal being may fail, and 
the ſoul launch into the fathomlefs void, and 
| and before the infallible deciſive judge of 
| the 
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the quick and dead, Let us then reckon the 8E RM. 
great alteration of death, as it really is, anly a XI. 
momentary intermiſſion of thought, and be- 
have as already enter'd upon an exiſtence that 

” ſhall never end. Qualifying our intellectual 
OY natures with ſolid reaſon, undefiled religion, 
and univerſal righteouſneſs, for an inceſſant and 
eternal progreſſion in truth and virtue; that 
when we ſhall be landed in that bleſſed and 
happy world, where faith, ſhall become fight ; 
hope, enjoyment; and charity never fail; we 
may rejoice with Joy unſpeakable, and full of 
Glory ! 
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The notion and advantage * 
unanimity. 


1 PETER iii. 8. 
Final „Le ye all of one mind. — 


7 = N the original nature, in the honeſt, 
1 unprejudiced, and undepraved heart 
of every man, there are evidently 
S229 ſocial and public, as well as private 
and perſonal affections. Neither can the ſtrong 
impulſes of good will, and benevolence, in the 
human frame and conſtitution ,any more than the 
operative motives of ſelf- love, and the inſeparable 
principle of ſelf-preſervation, ever be wholly 
deſtroyed. The latter is plainly neceſſary, for 
our ſecurity as individuals; the former equally 


lo, 


De notion and advantage of unanimity. 


ſo, in order to our well- being as members of Sc RM. 
ſociety. And conſidering this tendency and diſ- XII. 
poſition in our nature to acquaintance, conver ve 


lation, and ſacred friendſhip, together with the 
reciprocal intereſts, dependencies, and connections 
of our ſtate; what other ſenſe can be put upon 
them, but that of an argument, perpetual /imulus 
and incentive to mutual kind offices, compla- 
cency, and univerſal confidence? How defirable 
a ſtate of things theſe. qualities would. produce 
in the moral world; or, how valuable unani- 
mity and harmony are, every one apart is ſen - 
ſible: and of how much conſequence they are 
eſteemed, by the collective bodies of mankind, 
appears from the various ſehemes and expedi- 
ents of government for this purpoſe, from its 
large expenſe, and infinite labour to put them 
in «execution. Some of theſe, indeed, were 
never likely to be effectual; and others, how 
wiſely ſoever concerted, and regularly conduc- 
ted, have failed, 

CHRISTIANITY, [though 1 divinely calculat- 
ed, and abſolutely perfect, in its great exem- 
plar, and in the conſiſtency and excellence of 
all its parts, to promote unity, peace, and con- 
cord ; and, in its own nature, altogether i inca- 
pable of exciting men's irregular paſſions, or of 
adminiſtring to contention or ſecular ambition ;] 
has been perverted to quite contrary views than 
it was intended for; and made a cloak of pride 
and tyranny, an engine of hateful malice and 


horrid perſecution, After all, zhe truth abideth 
"+ 0G 
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| SERM. for ever; and wiſdom is juſtified of all her chil. 
XII. dren. Such is the Saviour of the world's deſcrip- 
ton of peace and unanimity, for perſpicuity and 
| plainneſs; and fo naturally does his religion in- 
ſpire with humility, unfeigned btotherly love, 
and the nobleſt and moſt extenſive charity. 
With ſuch force of reaſon does he recommend, 
ſo firm is the foundation on which he reſts, 
and to ſuch an height of ſplendour and dignity 
has he exhibited them, as capable of riſing, that 
every impartial and confiderate perſon muſt con- 
fels, if offences come, or if its members and pro- 
fefors be not all of one mind, the ttue grounds 
and reafons lie not in the inſtructions, nor in 
the evidence of the chriſtian religion. 
— * on this ſubject I deſign, in 
tne 

I, Pract, to enquire into the ſenſe and 

meaning of it. 

II. surw the obligation all men, eſpecially 

the followers of the bleſſed Jeſus, lie under 
to endeavour after it. And, 

III. ConcLvpe with ſome thoughts by way 

of application. 

I. I am to enquire into the ſenſe and mean- 
ing of this expteſſion ot injunction, be ye all of 
one mind. 

Ir cannot denote an exact equality of nndet- 
ſtanding i in all men ; for in the original capaci- 
ties of human nature, they ſeem made to differ: 
at leaſt, there 1s aremarkable diverſity arifing from 
the ſubſequent culture and education. And per- 

haps 
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haps there may be the ſame reaſon for ſuch à va SER. 
riety of abilities in ordinary, as there was for dif- XII. 

ferent proportions of uncommon endowments in 


the firſt planting of chriſtianity: which, there- 
fore, the apoſtle, by an elegant figure of ſpeech; 
compares to the various parts and organs of the 
body; all of which have their uſes and purpoſes 
to the ſymmetry, advantage, and perfection of 
the whole. Thus, in ſome apptehenſions, there 
is a peculiar aptneſs; the memory is tenacious, 
and the judgment penetrating, —Others are not 
alike able to convince, nor ſeemingly capable of 
taking in ſo large a compaſs of truth. Conſe- 
quently, in this ſenſe, all men could not be re- 
quired to be of one mind; becauſe they all have 
not the ſame ſtrength, extent, or maturity of in- 
telligence. | Cd 

AGAIN, as the natural capacities and oppor- 
tunities of improving them differ, the effects of 
thoſe powers, and of the improvements them- 
felves, muſt be various ; therefore this phraſe 
cannot ſignify our having, in all matters of opi- 
nion, preciſely the ſame ſentiments. If there 
was no other ground or reaſon for it, beſides 
men's different manner of comprehending and te- 
flecting, or even their various ſtyle, and way of 
conveying their ideas, there would be an inevi- 
table, and a moſt agreeable contraſt, But how 
amazingly are ſpeculative opinions inereaſed and 
diverſified by the formation of youth, the 
manifold purſuits, habits, and fituations of men, 
the commerce and cuſtoms of the world; and 


the 


| 


| 


| 
| 
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SE RM. the prevalence of ſome tenets at one time, or in 


XII. one place more than in another? 
—— FARTHER, There are but a few branches of 


ſcience, where an abſolute certainty is to be at- 
tained, compared with the multitude of ſubjects, 

that have ſome obſcurity in them ; that have 
a great number of: circumſtances belonging to 
them, or ſuch a connection with other truths, that 
it requires a cloſer attention, or a better memory 
than all can pretend to, in order to range them 
properly, and ſee them in their true light. Con- 
ſequently, while men's intellectual faculties are, 
at beſt, limited and imperfect, it is hardly poſſi- 
ble that they ſhould all have the ſame opinions, 
All that is in any man's power, is, a rational and 
impartial examination. And after the judgment 
is determined, according as the objective evidence 
has appeared to it, nothing can alter it but a 


conviction of error, and a ſtronger appearance 


or evidence of truth to the contrary. 

OvR opinions, then, cannot be the ſame; 
nor in my text is it required that they ſhould be 
ſo, Being all of one mind don't ſignify that our 
profeſſions, or our ſentiments clothed in words 

muſt be uniform: for ſo long as the affociations 
of ideas vary, the terms in which they are couch- 
ed, or expreſſed, cannot be the ſame, Reaſon- 
able creatures ſhould not tamely give up their 
intellets to the moſt ignominious ſlavery of 
profeſſed ignorance ; nor wickedly ſubject their 
integrity to the baſeſt chains of prevarication and 
aa An think differently, is abſolutely 

unavoidable 


unavoidable to men, if they think at all. And fo 8 
long as their notions are multifarious, or of ſun- 
dry kinds, to uſe the ſame phraſes, an endeavour 
to communicate the ſame ideas in thoſe matters 
wherein they differ; what is it but committing 
a common rape upon language, or endeavouting, 
for. the ſake of unity to mean nothing at all? 

BuT though, in theſe inſtances, a conſiſtent 
uniformity is plainly impracticable, therefore not 
expected; there are other affairs wherein intelli- 
gent beings may, and chriſtians are indiſpenſa- 
bly required, yea, it is of the utmoſt conſequence 
that they ſhould think the ſame things, or, be 
all of one — þ for. there is one important view 
and end of all men, which divine providence is 
molt regularly and conſtantly purſuing, which, 
in our meaſure, we ſhould likewiſe invariably 
direct our actions to anſwer ; and that is, © the 
glory of the infinite Creator, in the well-being 
and unlimited happineſs of all his oftspring.” 

Turs grand purpoſe, and ultimate, undivid- 
cd aim, and end of our whole lives, [conſiſtent 
with the regard of truth,] ſhould never be for- 
gotten, nor departed from, in a ſingle inſtance, 
for the ſake, either of ſerving a private ſeparate in- 
tereſt, gratifying an undue reſentment, or indul- 
ging any imaginable paſſion. For, as truth is 
moſt beneficial to mankind, ſo uſefulneſs is the 
only juſt meaſure of life; and, properly ſpeaking, 
ehe lives longeſt, who crowds i into life the great- 
eſt number of good actions. — To go about 
doing good, indifcriminately and univerſally 

P promoting . 
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SER. promoting happineſs, is ſo rational, generous,” 
XII. and god-like, that ſurely, in this reſpect, we may 

wy all be of one mind. | | ; 
Txt phraſe I am conſidering, may then im- 
ply, that we conſider this as the grand defign of 
our exiſtence, agreed upon by all men to be ſo; 
and as ſuch, wholly confine our thoughts to it; 
leaving more remote affairs, or more uncertain, 
difficult and obſcure, and, as fuch, leſs impor- 
tant matters, to every one's liberty, till they are 

more clearly and fully revealed, 

IDEE D there are ſome truths that, I think, 
need only be expreſſed in the common familiar 
language of every country, to receive the aſſent 
of all mankind to them: ſuch as, the neceſſary 
exiſtence, unbounded ſupreme perfection, and 
capacious univerſal providence of the one only 
living and true Gop; together with the nature, 
unchangeable differences, and important conſe- 
quences of virtue and vice. If then there be no 
diſpute, in its being moſt defireable to die the 
death of the righteous ; and that it is abſolutely 
neceflary, in order to it, ſteadily to conform to 
the dictates of right reaſon: may not my text 
imply a general conſent, and unanimous entire 
agreement, to baniſh all diſhoneſty and immora- 
lity out of our ſchemes and controverſies, both 
civil and religious; as certainly prejudicial to, 
and beyond queſtion criminal in all men? 

NoTHING can be plainer, than that the «wrath 
of man worketh not the righteouſneſs of God, That 
enflamed paſſion is of no advantage to truth: nor 

— any 


— of want] txt 
any party to be encouraged and ſupported, at the SERM. 
expencs of a divine command. That Whatever XII. 
different opinions, in affairs of leſs moment, are 


embraced; chriſtian moderation ſhould prevail. 
No fellow<creature ought to be hated, ho inno- 
cent and virtuous man injured, nor the weakeſt 
brother, or the vileſt creature calumniated and 
belied,, May we not all then be of one mind, to 
brand bigotry and iniquity ; to maintain and pre- 
ſerve truth, juſtice,” modeſty, and ſobriety? _ 
AND, as I think, my text might be tranſlated 
be ye all of one beart ; may it not moreover ſigni- 
fy, that peace and benevolence ſhould be kept 
ſacred, Nothing ſhould interrupt and difturb 
charity; or prevent any one's having the ſtrongeſt 
inclinations to brotherly affection, and an entire 
friendſhip. In theſe obvious and important in- 
ſtances, all men may be of one mind. They may 
be inviolably and univerſally reſolved to diveſt 
themſelves, or rather never contract any unrea- 
ſonable prejudices; nor ſuffer differences of ſpecu- 
lative ſentiments; or external ceremonies, invo- 
luntary errors, or unavoidable infirmities to af- 
fe& their good-will towards one another, And 
this kind of ananimity, founded in an union of 
humane, kind affections, a ſameneſs of ſincerity 
and enlarged benevolence, a likeneſs oſ candour 
and moderation; is, I think, being of one mind, 
in the apoſtle's ſenſe. And in a more rational 
exalted, .and noble meaning, than the ingenuity 
of human articles, or the uniformity of external 
ceremonies without this, ever did, or will pto- 
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SERM. duce, Has not the impoſing of theſe, rather ali- 


XIL enated men's affections from one another? Has 


ct the rigou- and narrowneſs of the terms of 


church. communion, frighted minds of a more of 
beral and catholic turn from it ? Has not a 

liar protection, a viſible great diſparity of privi- 
leges, annexed to one denomination, as is the 
caſe in all popiſh countries, rather fomented jea- 
louſies, produced an obſtinate oppoſition, and been 
the everlaſting occaſion of miſchievous ee, 
and pernicious altercation? 

Bur, that the ſenſe I have put upon the 
words is the apoſtle's meaning, appears from 
what immediately follows: Be ye all of one mind, 
he bimſelf explains, having compaſſion one of an- 
other ; love as brethren ; be pitiful ; be courteous: 
not rendering evil for evil; or railing for railing; 
but contrariwiſe, bleſſing ; knowing that ye are 
tbereunto called, that ye ſhould inherit a bleſſing : 


for he that will love | te. and ſee good days, let 
bim refrain bis tongue from evil, and bis lips that 


they ſpeak no guile, To the ſame purpoſe St, 
Paul prays, in bis epiſtle to the Romans, chap, 
xv. 5 and 6® verſes, Now the God of patience 
and conſolation grant you to be like-minded one to- 

ward another, according to Chriſt Feſus : that ye 
may with one mind, and one mouth, glorify God, 
even the Father of our Lord eſus Chriſt. In 
the ſame ſtrain this benevolent apoſtle addreſſes 
the Epheſians, chap. iv. 1, 2, 3. I therefore, the 
priſoner of the Lord, beſeech you, that you walk 
worthy of the vocation * tb ye are — 

2 4 Wit 
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with all lowlineſs and meekneſi, with long-ſuſfer= SERM- 


ing, forbearing one another in laue; endeavouring 


XII. 


to keep the unity of the ſpirit, in the bond of peace, Wow 


And at the 31* verſe, Let all bitterneſs, and 
wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil. ſpeak- 


ing, be put away from you, with all malice : and 


be ye kind one ta another, tender-bearted, forgivin 
one another, even as God for Chriſt's ſake hath 
orgiven you. As therefore all the divine ſchemes 


are regular and ſteady, perfectly anſwerable to his 


own - all-comprehending idea of the greateſt 
good and happineſs; or in the expreſſions of 
Job, chap. xxiii. 13. as be is in one mind, and 
who can turn bim? ſo ſhould all the children of 
one, common, moſt bountiful Patent, center on 


the principles of liberty, and univerſal charit G 


proſecute plans of the moſt enlarged: happineſs ; 
and, in every fituation, exhibit proofs of the 
ſincerity and unbounded extent of their benero- 
lence. I proceed, in the | 

II. Pracx, to ſhew the indiſpenſable obliga 

tion all men, eſpecially chriſtians, lie n 
to regard this duty. * 

Ix a mutual. ſimplicity and ſincerity, conde; 
ſcenſion, complacency, go6d-will, and generous 
compaſſion, there may be union among men; 
and this too upon a ſolid and laſting foundation: 
whilſt neither truth nor liberty, religion nor 
integrity, ſhall be in the leaſt injured ; but up- 
on no other conceivable bottom. Men's judg- 
ments have always varied ; neither can it be 
otherwiſe, but that their opinions always will 


EY r 


N 
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SERM. vary, in this world, where we know but in 


part. But no one will pretend he cannot be of 


> the ſame ſentiments with every open- hearted, 


and uniformly virtuous man, in point of un- 
feigned good- will, and regular exemplary beha- 
viour. And this union of kind affections, and 
friendly correſpondence, mutual reſpect, and 
reciprocal good offices, is abundantly ſufficient 
for all the purpoſes of tranquility and peace on 
earth; neither is it poſſible there ſhould be any 
other confiſtent and rational harmony : for 
ſhould creeds be multiplied on creeds, they muſt 
be canvaſſed, and ſome ground and reaſon found 
for them, before they can be intelligently believ- 
ed: and ſhould the tempting inducement, or 
ſtrong prevailing argument of power and ſecular 
intereſt, be ſet before men, to influence them to 
conſent without examination, will their conſci- 
ences approve ſuch conſent, or the ſecret ſen- 
tence of their own hearts ay well done? Or, 
is the building likely to ſtand, if its baſis and 
foundation be laid in falſhood and prevarication ? 
ſuppoſe, as among Romanifts, an over-awing 
power be added, and the terror of civil autho- 
rity interpoſe to puniſh unbelievers; this brutal 
force convinces not, it only oppreſſes; and ſavage 
wrath diſpoſes and excites to deſperate mea- 
ſures, in order to ſhake off the uneaſy yoke of 
ignominious bondage. Elſe imagine the utmoſt 
depth of jeſuitical equivocation and ſubtilty, ap- 
plied, to paint and gloſs dark matters :—ls craft 
abſolutely impenetrable ? muſt not artifice, with- 


out 
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out truth, in time detect and defeat itſelf? muſt SgRM, 
not invention fail to hide the myſtery of iniqui- XII. 
ty? and how will the honeſt heart reſent being. 
deceived? 

- Again, EvERY man can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed 

to have the ability to purſue a long tract of 

thought and reaſoning, and to keep in mind 

every link of an abſtruſe argument and ſpecula- 

tion. But no man needs to embrace a ſyſtem 

ſo as to hate and revile his brother : becauſe, if 

his notions happen to be right, this inference 

from them is undoubtedly wrong. And it is no 

more probable, that rational creatures ſhould be 

united in their fears, jealouſies, and deteſtations 

of one another; than it is poſſible that light 

ſhould be darknef, and darkneſs light, But in 

mutual veracity, confidence, and prevailing can- 

dour, in the harmony of ſocial ſympathizing af- 
fections, in thinking and ſpeaking: favourably 

and charitably of one another, and in the unin- 

terupted correſpondence of reciprocal good offices, 

there is a ſolid ground and laſting foundation of 

peace, concord, and univerſal happineſs, 

Farther, IN this ſenſe of the apoſtolic phraſe, 

it is the honour of reaſonable beings to be all of 
one mind : but in any other ſenſe that can well 
be conceived, it is no reputation, but rather a 
reproach to be united. Sincerely to ſearch for 
truth, to think in the beſt manner fallible man is 
capable of, and communicate his ſentiments, 
that they may be freely examined, what is right 
approved, and miſtakes rectified, is our natural 

P 4 privilege, 
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1 BzrM. privilege, and may be our inexpreſſible advan- 
XII. tage. Tbe wildeſt imagination ſometimes luc- 
A kily hits on a juſt notion; and the cleareſt and 
ſtrongeſt head has been perplexed and confound- 

ed, — tis therefore great pity that paſſianate de- 

fences ſhould ever give occaſion for furious oppo- 

ſition: for it ĩs no extraordinaty merit to join with 

| any party in their peculiarities, or unite in the ſame 
l ſpeculative opinions, forms and cereinanies. On 
| the other hand, its, rather au intimation, {if we 
agree with them in every point, and proceed to the 

extreme that gealots, in every communion, would 

carry uszj that intereſt, prejudice, or authority, i in- 

fluence too much: and that we implicitly follow, 

| ' as we are cunningly led; or tamely go, as we were 
| early. managed, or are magiſterially driven. But 
[' an enlarged chriſtian benevolence, and the con- 
| | Kant exertion of our beſt affections to all men, 
affords the mind a noble ſatisfaction, and ſublime 
pleaſure; and gives the character a peculiar fi- 
niſhed beauty, a refulgent ſplendout and glory 
| whereas, what a deſpicable idea do we conceive 
3 of that contracted, narrow creature, who can 
| hardly allow ſalvation to any but his own clan? 
or ſcarce can look upon a fellow-chriſtian of a 

different communion, without a cloudy brow ? 

To have different opinions, is an intimation 

that men think; that reaſon is improving; and, 

in conſequence, is an honour to mankind. But 

the love. of truth for its own ſake, and the un- 

feigned love of all our fellow - creatures, as made 

of one blood, W no malignity or miſ- 
| N chievoulneſs 


4 
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chievouſneſs to the honeſt opinions of others; SRRN. 
nor mixing any pride and overweening conceit XII. 


with our own: keeping ſenſible of our imper- 

perfection, and therefore humble and modeſt; 
believing others may be ſincere, though miſta- 

ken, and therefore truly charitable; is being a 


of one mind, to the reputation and higheſt — | 


of all men, This maintenance of mutual inter- 
courſe, and kind offices, notwithſtanding num- 
berleſs ſpeculative differences, contributes to the 
perfect diſcovery and univerſal diffaſion of truth; 
and to the ſatisfaction, importance, and greateſt 
advantage of all mankind. But out of any other 
ſcheme of union, ariſes nothing but parties and 
factions; offending, weakening, and reproach- 
ing one another, to the indignity, prejudice, 
and frequently to the deſtruction of the whole. 

| WrtRE wiſe and good men are, previous 
to their meeting one another, reſolved, that 
whatever ſhall happen to be the ſubject of a free 


enquiry, the general welfare ſhall be the great 


end; and however widely their ſentiments ma 
differ, their hearts ſhall be connected, and cha- 
rity never fail: and where they really act thus; 


Juch converſation improves upon reflection. How 


pleaſed and happy is every individual? And ſo- 
cieties, ſo united in an harmony of ſouls, what 
have they to fear? as the ſolid and lofty moun- 
tain, they may mock a riſing tempeſt, and defy 
the raging winds! or, as the ſtubborn rock they 
will remain unmoved, - when the impetuous 
threatening waves have quite ſpent themſelves, 

I with 


[ 
| 
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Sr RR. I wiſh the leaſt hint of this kind was needleſs, 
XII. but, alas! if a people, on any account, learn to 
A depreciate one another, and ſplit into little par- 
ties, it is found very difficult to unite them, even 
againſt the common enemy, or to heal their 
unbappy diviſions, before they ate all undone 
by them,—It is in being all of one mind; unalter- 
ably determined to practiſe univerſal righteouſ- 
neſs and love to one another, on which an uni- 
verſal ſatisfaction, an impregnable ſecurity, and 
the higheſt inexpreſſible dignity and glory may be 
founded. Were we thus united, no weapon 
formed againſt us would proſper, and every 
tongue that roſe up in judgment againſt us muſt 

be condemned: for, would net this be imitating 
the heavenly world? and would it not gain the 
perpetual guardianſhip of the Lord of nature, the 
power ſupreme? Is not this intimated in ſcrip- 
ture? So acceptable are theſe qualities to the in- 
finite Creator, that in Pſalm xxix. 11. they are 
ſtyled his bleſſing. The Lord will give ſtrengtb, 
the Lord will bleſs bis people with peace. And 
Pſalm exxxiii. 1, Bebold how good, and bow plea- 
fant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity! 
But the great Saviour, above every other inſtruc. 
tor, in his goſpel plainly inſpires all his follow- 
ers with one mind, one ſoul, one ſpirit, Par- 
ticularly, in that divine ſentence, By this ſhall 
all men know that ye are my diſciples, if ye baus 

love one for another. John xiii. 35,—Hereby our 
hands would be ſtrengthened in duty, and in tri- 
bulation rendered much more ſupportable. Life's 
whole 
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whole journey made pleaſanter; and its end 8E RA. 


more peaceful and ſerene. Which leads me to 
Pl SxovLD the offspring of one common, 
moſt indulgent Father, and the diſciples of one 
great Lord and good Shepherd, be all of one 
mind? Does it not hence appear evident, that 
men may be ſo at a much eafier expence, and 
infinitely leſs trouble than otherwiſe? Whence 
then muſt it be accounted for, that the contrary 
hereof is notorious, and almoſt univerſal ? 

I is not in the nature of truth of any kind; 
much leſs is it a property of religious truth, as 
founded in the reafon and relations of things, 
or, as taught in the goſpel of the Son of God, 
to ſour men's tempers, to ſtir up their angry 
paſſions, or make them barbarians and ſavages 
to one anot.1er,—Where then ſhall the cauſe of 
contention and diviſion be found? or where are 
party-rage, and "devout rancour gendred? It is 
the ſubtle thought of deſigning men, for ſeeular 
purpoſes, that actuates them to impoſe new terms 
of communion, It is the ambitious view of im- 
perious and tyrannical men, that diſpoſes them 
to trample upon the unalienable rights of human 
nature, and to rule with a rod of iron, inſtead of 
a ſcepter of righteouſneſs. And it is the too facile 
ſubmiſſion, and the mean ſubjection of indolent 
vulgar creatures, to their ignominious yokes, that 
gives their leaders the unhallowed ability or pow- 
er! were men's paſſions moderate, their deſires low- 
ly, and their ends and aims juſt and honeſt; or, 


would 


| 
| 
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| | SERM. would they obſerve that moſt ſignificant rule of 
| XII. reaſon and nature, and of our great Redeemer, 
Al things whatſoever ye would that men ſhould 7 
| io your do qe even fo; to them? how ſimple and 
[i calſy would it render the 8 of life, and how 
| | bappy all, mankind? | 
1 Fon, in the 24 place, the princip ples of vide 
| anity are uuſpeakably excellent, and all our Sa- 
| viour's views ate perfectly wiſe, and infinitely 
| good; he would have the whole ſpecies united 
i 1n one peaceful, and harmonious temper. 
1 Ir any competitions of intereſt, or rivalſhips 
id = power, are in danger of interrupting or dif- 
14 turbing the world's peace; how ſoon does cbriſ⸗ 
nh - tianity regulate and ſubdue them with the plain, 
| h In eſt and beſt counſel ? You are all brethren. —lIf a 
14 regard for particular favourite ſentiments ſhould 
14 at any time excite diſagreeable paſſions, tending 
14 to variance and animoſity, the goſpel inſtantly 
[4 curbs it, with, Conf, der what ſpirit ye are of : for 
| the Son of man is not come to deſtroy men's lives, 
1 9 but to ſave them, And if eyer, on any imagin- 
15 able account, we ate tempted to deſign evil 
1 againſt our neighbour ; not only juſtice ſuſpends 
1 the action, but charity forbids the very thought. 
| Anger, for a moment, may cloud the wiſe 
Fi man's brow ; or a ſudden tranſport of paſſion 
ji ſurprize the beſt of hearts; but when he reads, 
18 Be angry and fin not. Let not the ſun go dom on 


q your wrath — Forgive from the beart. Love 
0 thy neighbour as thyſelf. —Love your enemies. — 
14 Be all of one mind. —ihe quick reviſing ſoul turns 


| | ſhort 


ſhort upon itſelf; checks the unduæ or, SER M. 
changes the painful paſſion; and bitterly laments XII. 
the intended fin and folly. Oh! that in every Coy 
inſtance of our conduct we could remember, 

& that we are chri/tians; that we conform to 

that religion which we cannot but admire ; ha- 
bitually acting from a ſenſe of the, alluring but 

ſolemn authority of our Saviourꝰs precepts, and 

the charming influence of his example, zwho was 

meek and lowly 1 in heart ! For, whether we will 

mind it, or not, humility and moderation, peace- 
ableneſs, and univerſal benevolence, are eſſential 

articles of our holy religion; they are abſolute- 

ly neceſſary and inſeparable. parts of that charac- 


ter, upon which, through divine mercy; we 
hope for everlaſting ſalvation,” 
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SERMON XII. 


An enquiry concerning the integrity 
of human nature. 


Ecce Es. vii. 29. 


Lo, this only have I found, that God 
hath made man upright + but they 
have ſought out many invention: 


HE royal. and eminently wiſe 
author, having, in this ancient 
A and extremely valuable perfor- 
mance, cenſured with ſome free- 
—dom the world's great idols, of 

its moſt flattering and deluſive vanities: ſud- 
denly breaks off from his reflections with an 
exclamation! Or, he anſwers a tacite objection 
to them with this remarkable ſentence; Lo, 
this only, Sc. which will, I think, bear the 
| following 
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following: paraphraſe ; ©** The prevailingly com- SE RI. 
mon opinions, and almoſt univerſal practices of XIII. 
mankind, I am very ſenſible, are not founded 
in the nature and reaſon of things: but, at the 
ſame time, I am moſt certain, that the al- 
mighty, moſt beneficent, and all- perfect Crea- 
tor hath made man upright; and planted in 
him faculties and principles, if he would at- 

tend to them, that would direct him to vir- 
tue, and lead him to happineſs. Neither ſhall 
the moſt contemptible follies, or profligate 
vices, to which the deluded and infatuated 
part of the human ſpecies addict and devote 
themſelves; ever, make me entertain, an un- 
worthy ſentiment, of the firſt, the holieſt, and 
beſt of all beings! Or, ſo much as a diſhonour- 
able ſurmiſe, concerning the conſtitution, and 
capacities of human nature, as unbecomi 
him who contrived and produced them. The 
original and uncreated Father and Lord of all, | 
muſt be ſupreme and moſt excellent! His | 
operations, in conſequence, anſwerable ta; his 
grand deſigns. And, among the immenſity of | 
his formations, man will be a noble diſplay of 11 
his omnipotence and everlaſting perſectian.“ 
Though the Deity be known through: worlds 
unnumbered, yet as we are to ſeek for the evi- 
dences and traces of him in this our ſyſtem ; 
ſo in our own frame and endowments we are 
moſt likely to find what is the chief end of 
man : what kind of fruit he is capable of pro- 
ducing, and what degrees of perfection and 
; | happineſs 


224 Ar enquiry concerning 
SERM. happineſs he may attain to. And if it appear: 
XIII. from his qualites, that he is eminently di- 
C—— ſtinguiſhed ; and therefore evidently deſigned 
to ſuſtain a noble part in the creation, and 
never can err but conſciouſly: it follows, that 
our intellectual powers ought to be cultivated, 
and the divinity within us ſhould aſpire after 
the perfection of wiſdom. But if we are form- 
ed fo very imperfect, that no rational account 
can be given of our exiſtence: or, which is 
ſſtill more melancholy, if our conſtitution as 
coming out of the hands of the infinite maker, 
be wholly depraved and vicious; what is the 
dreadful concluſion? We gave not ourſelves 
being. And what can we do, but follow juſt 
as nature leads? therefore, let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die. Solomon, the moſt cele- 
brated for wiſdom, of meer mortals, had other 
ſentiments: and in diſcourſing on them, I ſhall, 

I. EnDEAvour to ſhew his meaning in 
this expreflion, God has made man upright. 

II. Prove that this is a truth aſcertained by 
the experience of mankind, .and prove the 
point from other parts of ſcripture. 

III. ExnmiptT the ſources of. irregularity, 
and moral evil, Shew, that they really 
are not in the divine Author of our ex- 
iſtence; nor in the genuine conſtitution 
of nature; but in perſonal and voluntary 
defections from the original defign and 
true dictates of nature and reaſon. They 

bave ſought out many inventions. 
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Ty EREFORE IV. If ever we recover to recti- R. 
tude, it muſt be by a recourſe had to the great XIII. 
laws of our being. More eſpecially, tou 
ſuch a Revelation, as the ſon of God hath 
vouchſafed us. And conclude, with ſomo 

ctical inferences. 

I. I am to ſhew the meaning of his haut, 

God hath made man upright. _ 
Ir can hardly be neceſſary to premiſe, 
* that a created, limited, and dependent being, 
mult be imperfect, in compariſon with him, 
all whoſe attributes are infinite and everlaſting.” . 
For, it cannot be otherwiſe, with regard to the 
whole intellectual ſyſtem. But, we are more- 
over informed, Man was made a little lower than 
the angels. And it is unqueſtionable, that al! 
his capacities are bounded and finite; as well 
as his exiſtence is derived, and continually fuſ- 
tained by the divine inviſible influence: In God 
we live, move, and have our being. Neither is 
it requiſite that it ſhould be otherwiſe; for no 
more is neceſſary, in order to make him perfect 
as man, than endowing him with powers and 
faculties adapted to his ſphere, or rank of ex- 
iſtence: and ſo rendering him in every reſpect 
adequate to, and capable of ſuch exerciſes, 
| habits and improvements, as will be productive 
of that moral perfection and happineſs he may 
arrive at, or is deſigned for. And if he be thus 
formed, we may ſay, with the excellent author 
of my text, God hath made man uprig bt. 
In this ſenſe only, the holy angels, thoſe 
. miniſtring 
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Sr RM. miniſtring ſpirits, are perfect, and properly 


qualified for theit bleſſed employment in the 


ww heavenly ſtate. And even the brutal, and the 


inanimate part of the creation, are alſo perfect, 
for, great and wonderful are thy works, O Lord, 
in perfect wiſdom haſt thou made them all! 

May not this phraſe then denote, what 
| really appears in man; namely, that he is 
capable of anſwering the rational and excel- 
lent views of a moſt ſkilful, omnipotent, and 
bountiful Creator ? In regard to his body, that 
it is curious and full of wonders! The numer- 
ous organs and inſtruments, are proportionable; 
the ſenſes, ſtationed: with the exacteſt art; 
his appetites, nothing but what are neceflary ; 
and his paſſions, ſo many proper ſprings of 
action. In their natural tate, all are regular 
and temperate, To keep off exceſſes, paſſion 
balahceth paſſion, And that no one appetite 
may engroſs more than its due ſhare of in- 
fluence, one part of nature is a check upon 
another, | 

Bur beſides the tendencies to order and 
virtue, even in our material frame; and the 
ſenſible pain, that neglecting, or abuſing and 
perverting them generally creates; there is a 
ſuperior principle in the underſtanding, deno- 
minated vid mm, or right reaſon: which is 
plainly given us, with the intention, and ability 
to govern, and direct all the natural deſires, 
and affections to a ſubſerviency of one great 
end, viz# the welfare and happineſs of the | 

. f whole, | 


i 
| 
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whole. And thus, as a ſkilful pilot, conducts 8ERNM. 
in ſafety, the weary mariners, through tem- XIII. 
peſtuous winds, and mountainous billows into vw 


the wiſhed for harbour; ſo the rational faculty, 
if we make uſe of it, will guide all our paſſions 
and appetites, thoſe elements of life, into one 
uniform great end of pleaſure and happineſs z 
and thereby ſhew forth the glory of the infinite 
Creator, 55 | * 

Tais expreſſion then may ſignify, that man 
is made capable of anſwering all the ends, for 
which divine wiſdom and benevolence deſigned 
him; and of enjoying an happineſs, ſuited to his 


ſtate. And though not abſolutely, and com- 


pleatly perfect in this world, which is but a 
probationary, and limited condition of being; 
yet, if he does but attend to the due exerciſe 
of thoſe faculties and affections, he may be 
fitted for, and enjoy a more perfect and eter- 


| nally durable felicity hereafter. What, but this 


capacity of underſtanding, liberty to chuſe, 
and power to act, ſo as to form good purpoſes, 
and virtuous habits; and to afford: himſelf the 
nobleſt ſatisfaction of a conſcious integrity? 
what but this, is meant in my text? —— For, 


however an undeniable, and abſolute right, 
may be grounded on creation, and entire ſup- 
port ; yet to require a Creature, to do what 
is not in its power; to expect from a depen- 
dent being, what is not ſuitable to its oon- 
dition; or to exact an account of ſomething 


111 3s; never 


— —— oa 
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Sr RM. never entruſted, or of the uſe of which, it 
XIII. was wholly ignorant; or, to demand an im- 
provement of any talent, without an opportu- 


nity; would not only be abſurd and extrava- 
gant, but unjuſt and inconceivably cruel ! 
ſince whete the ability fails, the obligations 
ceaſe. If man was not made upright, and 
capable of obeying; commands, with their 
ſanctions, could not oblige him. For what 
was before impracticable, and therefore unfit 
matter for law; would be afterwards impracti- 
cable, and of no force, Man then is made 
upright; and may know and do what is ne- 
ceſſary for him; becauſe in the nature and 
reaſon of things, nothing can be neceſſary that 
is utterly out of his power, 

Bur this leads me to the ſecond thing pto- 
poſed, which. is to ſhew, that the truth con- 
tained in my text, is aſcertained by the ex- 
perience of mankind : and then prove the point 
from other parts of ſcripture. | 

Is it not natural, and rational, to conclude 
from the attributes of the all perfect Creator, 
that man muſt be equal to every taſk aſſigned 
him ? becauſe to have left him inperfect, or to 
have made him deficient, could hardly conſiſt 
with our notions, of rectitude, ſupreme wiſdom 
andeverlaſting omnipotence, eſſential to the Au- 
thor of all things? 

In the more inconfiderable proofs of human 
ingenuity, in machines of man's contrivance, 


it is generally ſuppoſed, if the work be un- 
faniſhed, 
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finiſhed, the artificer was unfaithful 5 or elſe SrRNM. 
had not the ability, to give it its due perfection. XIII. 
But, can almighty power be imagined unable; WWW 


omniſcience perplexed and doubtful, or eternal 


and unbounded goodneſs reluctant and unwilling, 


in ſuch an affair? The thought is groſsly ab- 
ſurd and impious! Therefore I proceed | 
To ſhew, by an appeal to fa#, and to the 
univerſal experience of mankind, that there is 
not the leaſt ground for ſuch a ſurmiſe. 
HERE, a difficulty, may ſeem to ariſe, in 
accounting for infants and ideots; [to ſay no- 
thing of b:gots and enthufiaſts,].yet,- not a very 
material one, or ſuch as will affect the argu» 
ment: for, during their incapacity, they are not 
ſubjects of moral government, nor properly 
ſtyled, moral agents. — But yet, men can ge- 
nerally diſtinguiſh between right and wrong, 
and before tyrannical cuſtom does pervert their 
paſſions, and vicious habit enſlave their powers, 
they are inclined to be virtuous; and to act ſo, as 
is moſt agreeable to right reaſon, and moſt 
conducive to their true intereſt. This point 
ſurely might be left with, and be determin» 
ed by every man's own reflections. For 
is there a fingle inſtance among the whole 
ſpecies, that can underſtand the meaning of the 
words, who is not pleaſed with truth, tem- 
perance, gratitude, unaffected modeſiy, inflexible 
Juſtice, and generous mercy? Human nature, 
cannot but be delighted with what takes its 
name from itſelf; and is, with great propriety, 


Q 3 termed, 
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SeRM. termed, Humanity. Nor can creatures endued 
XIII. with reaſon, be otherwiſe than ſenſible of de- 
worn pendence, mutual connections, and unnum- 


bered obligations; ſo as to receive a peculiar 
ſatisfaction, and refined pleaſure in paying ho- 
mage to their kind preſerver, and bountiful 
benefactor. And all ſuch will approve of 

equity and candour in their intercourſe with 
one another, Is not this allowed by the moſt 
valuable part of mankind ? — Nay, do not the 
moſt degenerate, and abandoned freely confeſs 
at laſt, © that they were de/igned for nobler 
ends, than are anſwered by vice and folly? ” 
that a rational nature plainly infers an obli- 
gation to be religions? and that the preſent 
world, by d:/appeinting their immoderate af- 
fections, has fully convinced them, that they 


ought to have determined them to an higher 


good? — Will it admit a queſtion, whether the 
E and undepraved heart, is beſt ſatisfied 


with ſobriety, meekneſs, an artleſs ſimplicity, 
and an undiſguiſed fincerity, both in itſelf, and 


in all others? — If this cannot be denied, is it 
not an argument of the integrity, and exalted 


_ dignity of human nature? that all mankind are 


unanimouſly agreed in this important ſenti- 
ment? that nothing like virtue can yield ſolid 
and laſting happineſs? and that prudence, pro- 
bity, and univerſal benevolence, are abſolutely 
neceſſary, to the true enjoyment, of any con- 
ceivable RY beneath the ſun. 


BuT 


P 
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Bor, this may 19 9 ſtill more evident, by SER NI 
caſting our eyes a little on the contrary, and XIII. 
conſidering, how uneaſy vice and immorality WWW 


ſit upon every ingenuous and reflecting mind, In 
ſome few inſtances, perhaps, the impetuolity 
of ungoverned paſſion, or ſudden temptation 
hurties the (inexperienced finner heedlels, and 
headlong into the fatal ſnare! and promiſed 
pleaſure, foreſtalls or prevents all diſcretion or 
precaution. But where there is any deliberation, 
previous to the commiſſion of fin, what real 
perplexity, and uneaſy confuſion of mind ? 
what inward ſtruggle, and deſperate ſuppreſſion 
of thought are inevitable, before rational beings 
can force themſelves to conſent to do wrong ? 
Tu ſoul will not readily part with its in- 
nocence, nor will conſcience be overcome, be- 
fore ſome conſiderable oppoſition has been 
made. The unaccuſtomed tranſgreſſor, has, 
many a time, looked back with perturbation, 
and forward with apprehenſive fear! And not 
without ſufficient ground ; for remorſe ſoon 
follows, the face of nature is changed, the 
imagination is diſturbed, and every thing under 
the ſun wears a diſmal ſhade. . The whole con- 
trivance is clouded with preſages ; the action is 
unnatural and violent; and the revitw. is ſullen 
ſadneſs, or bitter ſelf-condemnation ! for, na- 
ture, conſcience, reaſon, and even paſſion and 
imagination, all riſe up and arm themſelves a- 
ainſt immorality, as the common enemy of 
fuch a creature, Nay, would not the moſt 
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SERM. abandoned, anſwer their end, and compaſs their 


XIII. deſigns, by innocent, rather than by cruel and 
V deſtruftive meaſure? l 


- THAT this is the true ſtate of human na- 
ture, and the general ſenſe of mankind, I ap- 
prehend, every one perceives, — And is it not 
an undeniable argument, that almighty God 
hath made man upright? But, if all men, 
were not conſcious of a moral ſenſe, or judg- 
ment, concerning the differences of things, if 
they were not fully convinced both of their 
ability and duty to be virtuous; why are they 
unanimonſly aſhamed of moral errors, and ne- 
ceflarily afflicted and confounded for wilful and 
deliberate miſconduct ? e | 
W are not only beſt pleaſed with ourſelves, 
when our lives are conformable to right reaſon, 
and unavoidably feel the miſery of corroding 
guilt in every aggfavated treſpaſs ; but our na- 
tures are ſo formed, as to admire or condemn 
characters, at the greateſt diſtance of time or 
place, on theſe accounts: even where we can 
have no other intereſt, nor the leaſt concern, 
but as they have been good or bad, remarkable 
for the generoſity of virtue, or ſtampt with the 
infamy of vice. Thus patriots and public bene- 
factors, the aſſerters of liberty, the advocates 
and friends of mankind ; ſuch as the z/{uftrions 
and ineſtimable WILLIAM, and the GEoRGEs, 
Great Britam's glory! Likewiſe GENERALS, 
equally victorious by their clemency and mode- 
ration, as by their courage and conduct, are cha- 

1 Fi. racters 
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raters tranſmitted to immortal fame! On the ski 
other hand, purpled tyrants, inaugurated mur- XIII. 
derers of mankind ; alſo traitors to their king, VV 


and enemies to their country, render their names 
infamous to all generations. 
Tus it is, not only with regard to the u. more 
obſerved and public ſcenes and ſtations of human 
life, but with the more private and domeſtic re- 
lations and qualities. The faithfulneſs of a friend, 
the regular indulgence of a father, the laſting 
piety of a ſon, endear their perſons, and embalm 
their memory | while their contraries excite an 
odium in every breaſt, For, it is both a privi- 
lege of reaſon, that all men can, and alſo a point 
of honour that they will approve, or diflike, 
according to theſe moral meaſures. Every man 
is aſhamed to be thought ignorant, or wickedly 
prejudiced 1 in theſe obvious and moſt important 
matters. 

Tux truth of the ſubject may appear ſtill 
more manifeſt, from conſidering the natute and 
properties of the divine commands; which, as 
they are in the higheſt degree rational, ſo they 
are extremely plain and intelligible, Almoſt 
every object and occurrence, points out one or 
other of them. And all men, that are not per- 
verſely determined, are gradually, and, as it 
were, imperceptibly led to the obſervance of 
them. 

THE original, and unalterable great laws of 
nature and reaſon, are not more neceſſary to be 
obſeryed, than they are familiar and eaſy to be 


apprehended. 


' 
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SzkM, apprehended. So that, with equal eloquence 

X111, and juſtice, it is obſeryed of wiſdom, Tat ſhe 

hey Crt without » ſhe uttereth her voice in the ſtreets, 

He that runneth may read: and a wayfaring man 

cannot well err, in theſe clear and common mats 

ters. Are not all men ſenſible, that truth is ever 

uppermoſt in the mind, and ſincerity quite natu- 

ral? that benevolence is not more engaging to 

others, than it is pleaſing to ourſelves ? Is it then 

' righteous, or equitable, to repreſent the ways of 

God to man, or the doctrines of religion, and 

the rules of virtue, as difficult either to be diſco- 

vered, or obſerved ? Has not the great Redeem- 

er intimated quite the contrary, in that moſt pa- 

thetic exhortation ? Matt. xi. 28, 29, 30. Come 

unto me all ye that labour, and are heavy laden, 

and I will give you reſt. Take my yoke upon you, 

—for my yoke is eaſy, and my burden is light, 

And 1s not this experienced ? Do not picty and 

virtue offer themſelves to our notice? do they 

not every where meet us, and ſolicit our regard? 

To avoid ſeeing them, muſt we not purpoſely 

ſhut our eyes? and is it not highly criminal to be 
deviating from the plaineſt paths ? 

For inſtance, WH AT can either be more reaſon- 
able, or more natural than devotion and gratitude 
to our greateſt benefactor, who is benevolence 
and goodneſs itſelf? Are not our external ſenſes 

witneſſes, that his envigorating ſun ariſes, and 
his fertilizing rains deſcend? And our hearts, 
are they not filled with food and gladneſs ? Do 
we not ſee as clearly the duties and virtues that 


procure 
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procure mutual confidence, and ſocial happineſs, SERM. 
as we do deſire that happineſs? Is it hot grant- XIII. 
ed by all, that peace, health, and the pureſt —v— 


pleaſures, ſpring from innocence, equanimity, 
and diſcretion ? and that ſolid and laſting con- 
tent, and the nobleſt ſatisfaction, are no where 
but with virtue? ie SY TEE 
THERE are a thouſand intricacies, and wind- 
ing labyrinths in vice and folly ; but integrity is 
one obvious and plain path. There is ſeldom 
occaſion of any doubtfulneſs about it; ſo reaſon- 
able are the things themſelves, and ſo univer- 
fally promulgated are the laws of heayen; and 
ſo manifeſt is it from this argument, that God 
hath made man upright. | 
TH1s may appear alſo, from conſidering how 
_ early we know, how neceſſarily we remember, 
and how impoſſible it is for us ever to forget the 
ſtrong and clear lines, the important and un- 
changeable laws of nature and reaſon, 
* TrovGH the celebrated Lock has proved, 
** that innate ideas are few, if any, and that the 
young mind does but gradually receive moſt noti- 
ons; yet when moral images are once impreſſed, 
they are not eafily effaced, neither do they com- 
monly become dim with all the infirmities of de- 
clining age. The domeſtic monitor remains 
impartial, and unvaried in its directions, what is 
to be purſued, and what avoided. If we do not 
ſuppreſs conſcience, it is not ſilent. If we 
attend to its voice, it will never plead in vain : 
neither can it hardly, once in life, flip out of our 


memories, 
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SxRM. memories, that we are obliged to be ſober and 
XIII. honeſt, humble, and full of candour and com- 

paſſion. 

Now, if theſe natural notices, of the difference 
between moral good and evil, are ſo early and 
univerſal ; if this ſenſe of the important diſtinc- 
tions of right and wrong, be ſo powerful and 
inſeparable, if ſo laſting and improving through 

every period of this temporary being, as that in 
the article of death, it does appear of abſolute 
neceflity to have been regarded by us; is it not 
an undeniable evidence of what I have been 
proving ? 
To this purpoſe I might farther enlarge, on the 
dignity, advantage, and ſacred ſatisfaction of up- 
rightneſs; with the obſervable, quick, tender, and 
univerſal ſenſe of liberty and reputation through» 
out the ſpecies. I might alſo ſhew, that the 
fection of every thing ariſes from, and con- 
fiſts in its approaches to nature. Even the ex- 
cellence of all human ſtatutes, and political con- 
ſtitutions, is meaſured by, and judged to be, in 
proportion to their conformity to the immutable, 
and eternal laws of right reaſon, 

Bu r what farther might be offered, you __ 

have in a following diſcourſe. 


SERMON 


s E R MO N XIV. 


An enquiry concerning the integrity 
of human nature. 


Eccrzs. vii. 29. 


Lo this only have 1 found, that God 
hath made man upright : but they 
have ſought out many inventions. 


N a former diſcourſe I have endea< 
voured to ſhew, . 

I, Tur meaning of the preacher, 
in this expreſſion, God has made 
man upright, Which intends, 
that he has created him with powers, ſuit- 
able to thoſe exerciſes and duties he has 
required of, or enjoined him, | 


II. I PRo- 


| 
1 


| 
| 
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II. ILenopoSE D to ſhew, the truth eie 


in my text, from the experience of man- 
kind. 7. TY with all its attributes of 
temperance, gratitude, modeſty, juſtice, 
equity and mercy, does approve itſelf to 
human nature, They are frequently ſpoken 
of under the term, humanity. On the 
contrary, vice, or all the ſpecies. of falſ- 
hood, are uneafy and unnatural to man. 
There is a general conſent, that renders the 


teſtimony univerſal. It might alſo be ar- 


gued, from the nature and properties of 
the divine commands; which are not more 
neceſſary to be obſerved, than they are eaſy 
and familiar to the conception of man: 
which is illuſtrated, from the ſtrength of 
moral impreſſions, that grow not weak 
or dim, even in declining age. 


II. W propoſed to exhibit the ſources of ir- 


| regularity and moral evil: and to ſhew, that 
they are not in the author of our exiſtence ; 
nor in the gennine conſtitution of nature ; 
but in perſonal, voluntary, choſen deflec- 
ads x ang 


IV. Ir ever we recover to rectitude, it muſt + 


be by a recourſe had to the great laws of 


our being: more eſpecially, to ſuch a re- 


velation as the Son of God has vouchſafed 


us, 


Trax firſt, and part of the ſecond head, are 
diſcharged. We are next to proceed to a proof 
of the 9 8 other parts of ſcripture. 


THIS 


the integrity of human nature. 
Trrs ſacred book informs us, that im the be- $2244; || 


pinning, God created man in bis own image, in the 
image of God created he them, Gen. i. 27. And 
if this reſemblance ſhould be explained of man's 


dominion over the inferior creatures, [though I 


do not ſee any reafon why it ſhould be confined 
to that ;] yet, is not his perfection, as well as 
that of all other beings, expreſsly declared in the 
gr* verſe? And God ſaw every thing that be bad 
made, and behold it was good. 


Is not integrity plainly intimated to be, the 


XIV. 


wiſdom, excellence, and end of man? Fob 


xxviii, 28. Unto man be ſaid, behold the fear of 

the Lord, that is wiſdom, and to depart from evil 
«ll underſlanding. And Micah vi. 8. He bath 
ſhewed thee, O man, what is good: and what 


doth the Lord require of thee, but to do juſtly, and 


to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God? 


And whenever irregular - deſires, and habitual - 


diſobedience have rendered any of the race dege- 
nerate ; in order to reſtore them, the condeſcend- 
ing ſovereign faith, as in Jai. i. 18. Ter us reaſon 


together, And chap. xlvi. 8. adviſes them to re- 


member, and ſhew themſelves men. Conformable 
to which only proper method of treating human 
nature, the great Redeemer hkewiſe intertogates 
his audience, Like xii. 57. Tea, and why even 
of yourſelves judge ye not what is right? Did 
not the moſt diſtinguiſhed characters of ſacred 
antiquity glory in their integrity, and hold it 
dearer to them than life? What but this conſti- 
tuted Job, in all his — and deſperate 


„* — N 
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SRM. adverſity, rather the object of emulation than 
XIV. of pity, who could nobly declare, chap. xxviii. 
5, 6. Till I die, I will not remove my integrity 
from me, My righteouſneſs T bold faſt, and will 
not let it go: my heart ſhall not reproach me, ſo long 
as I live, Is it not on the ſame account that Da- 
niel is intitled greatly beloved? Jacob a plain 
man? Abraham faithful; and Noah obtained a 
good report that he walked with God? Is not 
the integrity of the upright, ſaid to preſerve them? 
And as if irreligion was altogether unnatugal, the 
prophet Jeremiab aſks, chap. ii. 32. Can a maid 
forget ber ornaments, or a bride her attire? yet 
my people have forgotten me days without number. 
And what could be more aſtoniſhing, when it 
is added, at the 21" verſe? yet I had planted thee 
a noble vine, wholly a right ſeed. Well might 
the Lord, by the Seers complain, hear O heavens, 
and give ear O earth, T have nouriſhed and brought 
up children, and they have rebelled againſt me, 

But I proceed to the _ 1 | 
III. Trine propoſed, which is to exhibit 
the cauſes and ſources of irregularity and 
moral evil, where they really are : ſhew 
they are not in the divine original of our 
exiſtence z nor in the genuine conſtitution 
of human nature; but in perſonal negli- 
gence of, and voluntary deflections from 
the evident deſigns and true dictates of na- 
ture and reaſon.— They have ſought out ma- 
ny inventions. 


Tur 
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? Tu entrance, or commencement of moral SERRL. 
diſorder, holy wwrit informs us, was very early; XIV. 
for the primitive pair violated a divine precept Www 
or prohibition. And Cain's unreaſonable, but 
cruel jealouſy, brought to an untimely end, his 
innocent and righteous brother. As men mul- 
tiplied, iniquity abounded : till, in order to ex- 
tirpate vice, it became a neceſſary, but terrible 
expedient, almoſt utterly to empty the earth of 
its inhabitants, by one general and deſtructive 
inundation. 8 | hints 
Ar rTERwWAR DVS, What do the jewiſh records 
contain, beſides a detail of impieties and puniſh- 
ments, of vice and miſefy ? Indeed all hiſtories 
of mankind have handed down their inventions, 
In ſome ages, the ſole object of ſupreme vene- 
ration ſeemed almoſt univerſally miſtaken ; or, 
numberleſs mediations, ſuperſtitions, and extra- 
Vagant, barbarous ceremonies were contrived to 
pacify or pleaſe him. The moſt ancient idola- 
try, I think, was the worſhip of the celeſtial 
bodies, as divinities, or as reſidences and glori- 
ous apartments of the gods. This, in Job, is 
elegantly ſtyled, bebolding the ſun when it ſhined, 
and being ſecretly enticed ; or the moon walking in 
brightneſs, and kiſſing the bana. 
Bor are theſe of the Father? Do they pro- 
ceed from right apprehenſions of natural, any 
more than of revealed religion? Ought reaſon 
and nature to be loaded with the inventions of 
civil tyranny, and” ſpiritual domination? Or, 
are hypocriſy and immorality, enthuſiaſm, ec- 
N cleſiaſtical 
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ing the reins to that part of man, which is plain 
ly, deſigned for ſubjection and obedience, And 
whence proceed all evil inventions? but. from 
negleQting the ſtudy of ourſelves, and not heark- 
ee PHT, e reaſon, Tee, 
_—_ 1. 2 N 
ye PLace, if ever mankind recover to rec- 
titude, it muſt be by having recourſe to 
nature and reaſon: more eſpecially, by. 
learning the true meaſutes of life, from ſuch, 
a revclation, as our Lord and Redeemer 


hath fayoured us withal. 


Is 


the integrity of human natur. 


Ir human nature be ever ſpoken of as dege- Str. 


nerate and depraved, the proper | 
ing of ſuch expreſſions, can only be applicable www 


to ſuch natures as exceſſive paffions, or eriminal 
habits have degraded: for. is the divine work- 
manſhip evil? they who fay ſo muſt becxtremes 
ly ignorant, and ſpeak evil of thoſe things which 
they know not: or they muſt be impious to the 
laft degree, who, to ſerve any ſecular purpoſes, 


can utter ſuch hard thocking ſpeeches againſt the 


common good Father, and Lord of all ! Surely, 


a righteous God bath made nan upright, And 


to maintain our integrity, is to anſwer his pur- 
poſe, and attain all the perfection we are capa- 
ble of: our plain duty, therefore; is ever to refer 
to the pure ftreams of reaſon; not pretending to 
act better than nature guides, and than its divine 
Author defigned us to do; for that is impoſſible. 
But uniformly ſhould we be aiming at, and con- 
forming to this unchangeable and eternal ſtan- 
dard, tbe relations and reajon of things, 

FRO every page of the goſpel, it is manifeſt, | 
that this was our bleſſed Saviour's leadigg view. 
He wiſhes all men to judge of what he advances 


and he declares, if they 2 do his wilij they ſhould 


know of the dherrine, whether it was of God, The 
apoſtle, in like manner, I ſpeak as tu wie men, 


juagr ye what I ſay. And how often are we in- 


ſtructed, moſt familiarly, what was the end of chri- 


ſtianity, viz. to redeem us from all iniquity, Cc. to 


mate uc deny all ungodlineſs, and whenever through 
8 prevailing paſſion, or ſudden temp- 
R 2 tation, 


e 


and true mean- XIV. 
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 SERM. tation, we have done amiſs, to reſtore, or ren- 

XIV. der us again, for emplicity and ſincerity, like 

little children, of whom is the kingdom of hea- 
ven. Hence, by a beautiful figure of ſpeech, 
the reforming of moral errors, is ſtyled, being born 

again. And ſo moving an argument does the 

death of our Redeemer: exhibit, for embracing 
his religion; for amending what has been wrong, 
and-regulating men's lives according to it ; that 
by a (triking metaphor, we are ſaid 20 have re- 
demption in his blood] and he i is called, a Ae 5 
and a prepitiation ] 

Hlow rational and tte are his repre- 
ſentations -of the ſupreme, 'good Parent, his 
ever-vigilant care, and enlarged, unbounded 
providence? - How ſpiritual, refined, and ab- 
{tracted from all the deluding views of oſtenta- 
tion, and hypocriſy, is the religious worſhip to 
which he directs all bis followers? And how 

| eaſy and natural, and yet truly ſublime and un- 

changeably perfect are his moral precepts? Thu 

ſpalt' love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 

 &c. Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf. And, | 
bat ſoever ye would that men ſhould da to you, 
do ye even ja to them. Does not the goſpel teach 
us to expect, that 'mercy and forgiveneſs from 
God, which we ſhew to men? 7o-be perfect, as 
our heavenly Father is perfect? ls there not an 

entire harmony between the dictates. of right 

reaſon, and the'commandments of Jeſus Chriſt ? 
Do they not altogether concur, and exactly 

- vp in this one wife, and undivided 757 

| Is 8 an 


rhe integrity of human nature. 


ultimate end, viz. to keep, or to make all men SRM. 
upright? to maintain and pteſerve in them the XIV. 
genuine ſpirit of religion, the true temper of vir 


tue; and improve them to the higheſt degree, in 
every thing that is pute, true, honeſt, lovely, 
of good report; juſtly denominated virtue, or 
reaſonably deſerving praiſe, and an everlaſting 
reward? Was it not the unwearied; perpetual 


labour, and inflexible dying purpoſe of the Son 


of God, to redeem or deliver the world from 


the eee and inventions of men ; which 


bad darkened the knowledge, and prevented the 
efficacy of the moral law? to reſtore the doc- 
trines of reaſon, to deſcribe the rules of virtue, 
and eſtabliſh; and enforce them with a divine 
authority, and everlaſting ſanctions. Did he 
ever once intimate, that he came to repair the: 
divine workmanſhip, as ſuch ! to inculcate pre- 
cepts, that are not founded in the nature and tea- 


ſon of things? or to perſuade his followers to 


2 other conduct, than what perfectly became: 

dependent, ſocial, and accountable creatures? 
Conſequently, if ever we will be perfect and ups! 
right, we.muſt ſtudy human nature, learn of 
Teſus. Chriſt to anſwer, its intention, and con- 
form to the laws of reaſon and virtue; which 
are to be found pure, fimple, and excellent in 


the goſpel. Procegd. we to apply what has mm 
ſaid, 


1. Hath God * man eig It is not 
only ungrateful, fooliſh, and ungenerous to de- 
grade our natures; but it is impious, wicked, 
R 3 and 


, : 
4 o * 
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SRM. and abandoned to the laſt degree to do it: and 

XIV. afterwards to attempt to eaſt off the blame of 

dor miſconduct, upon our conſtitution, which 
is the divine performance. For, in effect, this 
is charging the author of all things, with what 
he never ean poſſibly deſerve. 

- IMPERFECTION and prejudices of education, 
contagious bad example, and pernicious prevail- 
ing ſuperſtition, are enough copious, they are 
abundant ſources of iniquity ; we need ſeek for | 
no other. God beth made man upright. © 

IN INIT EL rather, in the c Place, let 
us continue to be, as he hath made us. And 
ever we have departed from the right ways, 
and oppoſed” the good defigns of reaſon. and 

natute, - repent we in time of ſuch unnatural 
and unreaſonable behaviour. 

Max is endued with liberty, which he may 
abuſe; he can deny bimfelf a thouſand pleafin 
ideas: and he can ſubſtitute in their room, 
rumberleſs, paipfol, bitter reffections. But 
moral beauty, ſincerity, and univerſal benevo- 
lence, are, undeniably preferable to that which 
breeds in ward diſorder and remorſe, and is full 
of fearful prefiges, In order, to ſecure the- 
former, and ſhun the latter, 2 muſt retain 
our integrity. If ever we have offended, we 
muſt reform, aud act more Wiſely: thus: en- 
deavouring to anſwer the end of our reaſon and 

1 of our faith, by a future; uniform, and Vir= 
taous converſation ah 


& 


2% 2 . Hain 
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2; HaTi the world fought out many in- -SERM. 
ventions ? let us commiſerate manikind, with XIV, 
all their errors, misfortunes, and follies; but > 
never ſpare their invention oo | 
IT is aſtoniſhing, but I doubt true, that 
ſome of our unhappy ſpecies, love darkneſs 
rather than light, becauſe their deeds are evil — 
Pity their weakneſs we 'may, but never muſt 
ſooth and confirm them in their deluſions, Ge- 
nerouſly ſhould we vindicate the ways, of God 
to man; expoſing enthuſiaſm, immorality, and 
| ſuperſtition in their true colours. And be that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear. — That ſolid, 
unchangable, and eternal truth, which is fairl 
deduced from the nature and reaſon of things, 
and clearly communicated in the invaluable 
goſpel of our great Lord and Maſter, is cer- 
tainly worth contending for, at all hazards. 
And while: we ſpeak it with an honeſt free- 
dom, let us be careful to live according to .it : 
that there be no inconſiſtency, between our ſen- 
timents and our actions. For, an uniform, 
generous, and inflexible virtue, will moſt nobly 
declare the integrity and importance, the dig- 
nity. and perfection of human nature]! And, 
which is of the greateſt, eternal conſequence 
to every individual, will likewiſe demonſtrate 
our own ſincerity, ſubſtantial worth, and bigh- 
eſt excellence, and iſſue in our everlaſting 
ſalvation. | 
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SERMON XV. 


The happy end of integrity. 


PSALM xxxvii. 37. 


Mar the her fect man, and behold the 
wpright ; ; . for fo end of that man 
75 peace. | 


. DIETS: 6,64 


— 
©, We 88 
e 1 
2 


£ HE evident, main ſcope of this 
beautiful, inſtructive, and admi- 
rable compoſure, is, to excite in 
every honelt breaſt, an hearty and 
entire abhorrence of vice and im- 
morality ; and fully reconcile it 
to the approbation and higheſt poſſible eſteem 
of virtue, whatever be its immediate ſecular 
conſequences, More particularly, is it deſign- 
ed to prevent an eſtimate being taken, or a 
| judgment 
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judgment formed, of the real genuine merit, or SERM, 
ſolid undoubted happineſs of rational, moral XV. 
creatures, by the very fallacious meaſures of ex· 1 


ternal aſpect, or temporary circumſtance. To 
this end, the devout Author, excellently ob- 
ſerves, that evil-doers, in no imaginable con- 
dition, are proper objects of envy: for they 
neither have any ſecurity from, nor ſincere 
ſatisfaction in what they gain by iniquity. 
Pleaſure, as its product, only tantalizes the in- 
tellectual appetite, All diſhonourable and un- 
juſt advantages are viſionary and illufive! and 
they themſelves, ſhall ſoon be cut down like the 
graſs, and- the as the green herb, Whereas, . 
they, who commit their way to the Lord, con- 
fide in his kind providence, and do good ; obo 
delight in, and wait patiently for him, ſhall dwell 
in the land, and receive the deſires of ' their 
hearts: he will bring forth their righteouſneſs as 
the light, and their Judgment as the noon-day. 
THERE is an eflential importance, an atrac- 
tive charming beauty, an exalted, ſublime, 
dignity in virtue! Doubtleſs, it is the ſoul's 
ſtrongeſt fortreſs, her brighteſt ornament, and - 
actual perfection. And could all men be led 
to practiſe it, from theſe excellent motives, it 
would be truly heroic and glorious, But, Iam ap- 
prchenſive, in the imperfe& and degenerate cir- 


cumſtances of this world, there muſt be ſuperad- 


"ded, to theſe indeed natural and pleaſing argu- 
ments, ſome impreſſive ſentiments of a divine wit- 


neſs upon us. And moreover, there muſt be taken 


into 
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SERM., into the balance, in favour of righteouſneſs; 
XV. its remoter conſequences, in the calm and peace- 
A ful review of it at the cloſe of life; and its cer- 
tain endleſs recompence in another ſtate. This 
muſt be done, in order to carry it to its proper 
height, and ſupport the ſincerely virtuous in 
every condition, For, are not theſe diſtant 
effects neceſſary to fix the good purpoſe, and 
urge the regular ſteady practice through all 
life's changing, ſcenes? Shall we uniformly pro- 
ceed, and finally triumph, without looking be- 
yond this world? Nay, if we can ſo much ag 
waver, and in the leaſt queſtion an awful and 
ane hereafter ; ; ſhall we not ſometimes be 
tem pted to purſue other meaſures than thoſe which 
integrity directs? Shall we not make ſenſual plea- 
ſure, or ſecular greatneſs the end and aim of our - 
actions? But, when we mark the ferfeci man, 
as layipg a ſolid and unſhaken foundation of 
tranquillity and happineſs, againſt an approach- 
ing. period, when he ſhall quit this mortal 
ſtage: and when we | bebold the upright as raiſ- 
ing a fabric, that ſhall mock time's devouring! 
teeth, and extend to immortality ! Nothing 
can be more evident and undeniably certain 
than the concluſion, * he is the only wiſe 
man, excluſive of all external circumſtances, 
for the end of that man is peace.” Mark, &c. 
In diſcoutſing on this ſubject, 1 deſign, ; 
I. To conſider and illuſtrate the character 
we are to mark, and behold. | 


II. Ass16GN 
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II. Ass16N ſome reaſons why we ſhould Szrm. | 
obſerve it very attentively ; and eſpecially, XV. 
why it would be proper to make it 


our Own, 
III. Conci.upt with an uſeful, practical 
application, | 
I. IAM to conſider, or illuſtrate the cha- 
fatter we ate to mark and behold. 


Ir there be any material differerence in the 


ſenſe of theſe expreſſions, perfect and upright, 


as I hardly think there is, but that they are 


ſynonymous ; one may ſignify, the intention 
or meaning, that it be habitually good, in- 
flexibly juft and honeſt : the other, regard the 
external behaviour and conduct, that it be re- 
putable, conſiſtent, and uniformly exemplary 
and virtuous, — Or, the former may refer, to 
the firſt entrance upon a prudent and regular 
courſe of life; the latter denote, its after ad- 
vances to a ſettled unvaried purpoſe,. and eſta- 
bliſhed entire practice; defending truth and vir- 
tue with the utmoſt obſtinacy, being reſolutely 


bent never to ſurrender them; receiving all diſ—- 
honourable offers, with ſovereign contempt and 


indignation, 
THESE diſpoſitions, habits, and reſolutions 


are plainly intended to be concerned about 


religion, or piety and virtue, — And thus they 
are explained, in the inſtance of 70; he was 
a perfect and upright man, that is, one who 


feared God, andeſchewed evil, And in the cha- 


racter given of Nathaniel, he was an Hraelite 
indeed, 
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Sen. indeed, in whom was no guile, May not theſe 
XV. epithets then ſuggeſt to us, in the valuable 
WY perſon to whom they belong, one fimple, 
juſt and determinate purpoſe; one undivided 
great end of all his actions? viz. the having a 
conſcience void of offence toward God, and to- 
ward men. Or, are they not the ſame qualities, 
that our bleſſed Redeemer hath elegantly re- 
prefented, and very emphatically recommend- 
ed? Luke xi. 34. The light of the body is the 
eye; therefore when thine eye is ſingle, thy whole 
body alſo is full of light : but when thine eye is 
ww thy body aljo is Full of darkneſs, And as 
this finite implics, it is on all occaſions obſer- 
vable, how ſtrangely double ſiniſter views, op- 
ofite thwarting deſigns, and contrary incom- 
patible affe ctions do unhinge, confound and 
diſtract the mind. On the other hand, his 
way is always open and plain before him, who 
is perpetually actuated by one uniform, and 
ſtedfaſt principle of regard to his duty. This, 
the moſt perfect of all men hath taught Us, in 
another ineſtimable parable : Luke xvi. 13. No 
ſervant can ſerve two maſters : for either 5 will 
hate the one, and love the other; or elſe be will 
bold to the one, and deſpiſe the other : ye cannot 

ferve God and Mammon. 
Tus prevailing temper of virtue, and ſacred 
inviolable integrity, the devout Fſalmiſt prays 
for, P/alm cxix. 80. Let my beart be ſound in thy 
fatutes ; ; that I be not aſhamed, And Solomon 

adviſes, 
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adviſes, Prov. ili. 21.— - Keep found wiſdom GERM: 
and di iſcretion, XV. 
PERFECT and right then do plainly Cc 
denote, * one, who fincerely endeavours to 
comport with the whole ſolemn will of al. 
mighty God, in the regular and conſcientious 
obedience of all his moſt righteous laws.” 
Thus Noab has this character given him, in 
Holy Writ, becauſe he walked with God, that 
is, habitually and chearfully conformed to his 
ſupreme pleaſure and holy precepts. And 
Fob; becauſe he maintained the fame equal 
calm temper, in the moſt different external 
circumſtances ; was moderate in affluence, hum- 
ble with riches and honour, and not diſpirited, 
but entirely reſigned, under the heavieſt prefſure 
of adverſe fortune. And Nathamel likewiſe 
before mentioned, becauſe he was prudently 
inquiſitive, and reſolutely determined to follow 
the' convictions of his own impartial, honeſt 
mind. Thus, he integrity of the upright is 
ſaid to guide them. And the royal Haba a 
prays, Let integrity and uprightneſs preſerve me. 
| THESE expreſſions then point out, © one, 
who has no deſire of being diſpenſed with, or 
excuſed from any duty or obligation of religion, 
conſcience, or virtue; but is fully reſolved, his 
obedierice ſhall be faithful, uniform and uni- 
verſal, and his heart never reproach him.“ 
He is not infallible, but he has no criminal 
prejudice, He is an imperfect being, but no 
diſſembling hypocrite; nor ever has a ſingle 
7 | thought 
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The bapß 4 end of integrity. 
* thought to deceive, He 7s ſatisfied from himſelf. 


XV, Approves his own. work, and maintains that 
Ning leneſs of heart, that lincerity, which gives 


all his other qualities a peculiar advantage, the 
higheſt poliſh, and the nobleſt luſtre ! 

Wulc leads me tothe ſecond thing propoſed, 
and that is, to aſſign ſome reaſons why we 
ſhould very attentively obſerve this character; 
and eſpecially, why it would be proper to 
make it our own, 

In the 1*, place, for its own native beauty, 
reaſonableneſs, and intrinſic eternal excellence, 
integrity does malt richly merit the high regard 
of all mankind. 

So connatural and entirely copformable are 
truth and ſincerity to the common thinking 
faculty, and fo manifeſtly fuitable and perfectly 


Proportional to the various circumſtances and 


relations of mankind : of ſuch. undeniable 
nate ſelf-· importance are the laws of heaven 
and reaſon, and fo neceſſatily productive, are 
uniform piety and virtue, of happineſs, dignity 
and perfection; that every wilful deviation 
from them, is plainly to deſert and abandon 
our ſphere, and rank of exiſtence; it is to in- 
jure ourſelves, and offend others. For the 
rules given to the world, by the wiſeſt and 
bolieſt of beings, are ſuch evident tranſcripts 
taken from his own moral attributes; or, they 
are. ſuch certain. axioms, drawn from his own 
immenſe government; they. are ſo founded in 
the nature and relation of things; and ſo won- 

derfully 
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derfully accommadated to vs, that he who is SERM» 
ſcrupulouſly exact and ae in their obſer. XV, 
yance, confiders himſelf as he really is, and 
bebaves as 4 de endent, rational, ſocial creature, 

And | in doing 55 invites, as well as deſerves the 
general attention of his fellow- creatures: be- 

Cauſe. they. all, without exception, approve 

ſuch conduct, and are unayoidably conſcious 

that they lie under the ſame indiſpenſable 

obligations. 
 Tavs, the religion of rational dependence, 
and grateful homage. to the moſt beneficent 

common parent; the religion of juſtice, vera» 

city, and enlarged univerſal benevolence; of re- 

gular, and moderate appetites and paſſions; of 

inoffenſive, uſeful practice; this religion, is fo 

becoming every man, that every man muſt 

vield his teſtimony to it, as reaſonable, lovely, 

victuous, and worthy 'of a good report. Ag 

ſoon as we are ſatisfied, we have found the 

perfect and upright man; we cannot but mark 

and behold him, as the object of our firm con- 

fidence, permanent eſteem, and unreſerved 
tranſporting converſe, — One would live, and 

even die with him, Por, theſe qualities force 

an high regard, they fix an entire affection: 

becauſe all men are concerned i in, actually un- 

der engagements. to, and are neceſſarily ad- 

mirers of truth and integrity. 

Ie virtug, in any potlible caſe, has a for- 
bidding diſguſtful alpect, it muſt either be owing 
to the real or imaginary imperſection of it; elle, 

to 
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SeRM. to ſome i: gwen ideas, that are annnexed to, 
XV. or falſe colourings that are put upon it: be- 
——culc, in itſelf, it is certainly excellent, it is 


man's nobleſt diſtinction. Neither is it eaſy 
not to ſee this. And indeed the only advan- 
tage that deformed vice ever gains, is not from 
any real value it has, in the ſenſe of confi. 
derate perſons; or hardly of any body that will 
reflet and reaſoſf: but from ſotne temporal 
pleaſures or benefit, that is artfully ſuppoſed to 
be connected with. it, or ſome inconvenience 
that the contrary is loaded withal, For in- 
Hance, nothing can be more reaſonable, than 
cheriſhing in our minds, the moſt ardent af- 
fection, an infinite eſteem, and a perpetual ſu- 
preme veneration, of the everlaſting ſovereign 
Creator, and Director of the univerſe! and 
| nothing can be more manifeſt, than that im- 
piety or ungodlineſs, is inſolent, abſurd, and 
ſhocking ! Nevertheleſs, faſhion and cuſtom, a- 
mong the loweſt of mankind, have ſo far over- 
come all reaſon; that one of the moſt out- 
rageous and horrid things in nature, common, 
profane ſwearing, is endured : nay, is reckoned 
a mark of a fearleſs and bold mind! 

Again. Born the ſtandard laws of nature, 
and . moſt wiſe nations, have enjoined wed- 
hck, as the moſt regular, conſiſtent method of 
propagating, educating, and providing for the 
ſpecies; neither could fornication, whoredom, 
or adultery, ever be conſecrated, kept in coun- 
tenance, or ſo much as excuſed and palliated, 
but 
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but by fixing people's attention on the diſagree- SRM. 
able incidents of the married life, determining XV, 
the reproach where it is by no means due: col.’ 
luding, or wilfully forgetting, and induſtriouſ- 
ly overlooking capital circumitances of the moſt 
refined friendſhip, and nobleſt bliſs, that a ſoci- 
al nature is capable of knowing here below. 
2%, Tux perfect and upright man has, and 
no other man can poſſibly have, real, folid ſa- 
tisfaction, and conſcious divine pleaſure ; there- 
fore we ſhould eſpecially ob/erve him. : 
M1$STAKEN and. inconſiderate mortals, may 
fatter themſelves with hopes of mental peace, 
of true content, without integrity ; but they will 
not find it. A rational being can never reſt ſatiſ- 
fed, in any thing, but a conformity to the die- 
tates of right reaſon. In the midſt of the high- 
eſt entertainments, or the moſt luxuriant mirth 
and pleaſures of vice, there will be heavineſs. 
Neither can heaps of maſſive gold, or glittering 
jewels, ſo dazzle the eyes, or delude the avari- 
cious mind, as to. conceal its ſting, or beguile the 
painful ſenſe of guilt. Calm, ſerene thoughts, 
delightful reflections, inexpreſſible heart-felt joys, 
dwell only with the virtuous. None beſides, 
in the leaſt, ſhares with him, nor can do. In- 
tegrity] how it ſooths the human heart, im- 
proves reaſon, and refines all our affections; and 
as it enlarges man's happineſs, it likewiſe re- 
dounds to the glory of the great Lord and Cre- 
ator of all things. | * 


* _ f 
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SeRM. 3%, Tux upright, is above all others, accept- 
XV. able to, and the peculiar care and charge of 
Heaven and Providence. If the Almighty then. 


is pleaſed with, we ſhould obſerve and admire 
him. 

IT is very certain, that the all-powerful and 
ever- bleſſed God, who created the world, and 
by whom all things ſubfiſt, directs and governs 
affairs, ſo as will conſiſt with the liberty of his 

| intelligent and accountable productions. And 
whilſt he exerciſes a common providential care 
over all mankind, he has, undoubtedly, a par- 
ticular regard to thoſe who fear him, and make 
it their ſincere endeavour ſo to walk as to pleaſe 
bim, He approves their imitation and obedi- 
ge ſo is he peculiarly concerned for their wel- 
. Fare; only, as an inſtance of their integrity, 
he expects them to confide in his faithfulneſs, 
and ſubmit themſelves entirely to his unerrin 
wiſdom, as to the training of their virtue, and 
as to the moſt proper ſealon of retribution. | 

Tuis noble encouragement is given to plain 

uprightneſs. Pſalm xviii. 2 5. With the upright 
thou wilt ſhew thyſelf upright.. And the righte- 
ous Lord loveth MY My defence is of 
God, which ſaveth the upright in heart. His 
countenance doth behold the upright. Again, 
Prov. xi. 20. They that are of a froward heart, 
are an abomination to the Lord: but ſuch as are 
upright in their way, are his delight. And in Job 
viii. 20, more is implied than feems expreffed, 


Bebold 


* 
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Behold God will not coft away a perfect man; nei- Shu. 
| ther will he help the eil. aber. X 

I,x then fincerity recommends men to the dia 
vine protection, and entitles them to the largeft 


of heaven's kindneſs; if the wiſeſt, the richeſt, 


and the moft beneficent of all beings, takes notice 
of the perfect and upright, with a pecu mes 9 
ing approbation, on account of theſe. m 


uſe- 
ful and deſerving qualities, we ought ſurely to 


ſuffer the deciſive judgment of the GREAT IN 
FALLIBLE, to fix an indelible character, and 


everlafting currency upon them, and in our pro- 
portion we ſhould efteem them. The example 
of Deity can never pofſibly deceive us. They 
muſt be of ineſtimable and ſupreme importance, 
otherwiſe he would not determine his higheſt 
regard to them, 
In the 4 place, I can no longer with-hold, 
or detain you, from remarking integrity, in a 


moſt obſervable and ſolemnly engaging circum- 


ſtance z and that is, the finiſhing ſcenes of life, 
the end of that man is peace. 

Dunixo the few and evil days of this tem- 
poral and tranfient exiſtence, the upright may 


Act as every man allows to be reaſonable ; pre- 
ſerve ſacred the peace of his own honeſt breaſt; 


and enjoy the noble, divine reflection, that a juſt 
and moſt benevolent Deity approves, and is con- 
cerned ror him. There are innumerable, ſub- 
Nantial advantages and pleaſures, which nothi 


but conſcious integrity can yield. However, 


we do own, the conſequences of it may be lofs 
Th. 8 2 „„ 
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3 in this world, anxiety and neglected poverty: 


various ſtorms that may threaten, perplexities 


dat may embarraſs, afflictions that may embitter 


this imperfect and unſettled being. — But when 
mortal ſymptoms once convince him, that the fi- 
nal period of this weariſom march is drawing 
near, then obſerve his ſerene countenance ;-at- 
tend to every ſentence; and learn from his un- 
ſhaken, ſtedfaſt heart, and glorious proſpects, 
what is moſt worthy of all men! what are the 
only true eſtimates and meaſures of human life! 
For then indeed, the path of the juſt bears the 
molt lively compa riſon to the crepuſculum, aurora, 
or ſhining light, that ſhineth more and more unto 
the perfect day. | 

As then the temperate, whether he repents 
of regularity? Aſk the righteous and merciful, 
whether he repents that he was ſcrupulouſly afraid 
of oppreſſing the poor, or of over-reaching the 
inexperienced and unwary, in order to accumu- 
late wealth? whether it gives him pain, that he 
has been religiouſly cautious to avoid iniquity, 
though temporal independency might have fol- 
lowed it? whether he feels remorſe, not have 
ing ſpread the fails of diſſimulation, for the ſake 
of the higheſt applauſe and ſplendour ? he will 
frankly reply, “ that it does not.” —lf poſſible, 
he is more fully ſatisfied now than ever, *. that 
there is nothing 1 in this world of fo much worth 
as virtue,” It truly rejoices him, that no pow- 
er, pleaſure, or imaginable ſecular advantage, 
could ever make him ſwerve from a fixed inte- 


grity; 3 
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grity; and therefore he can chearfully launch into SRM. 
an endleſs vaſt eternity, —Neither is it poſſible XV. 
that any joys, but thoſe he hopes for in the man- 
fions of the bleſſed, ſhould equal this laſt ſen- 


tence of his uncorrupted heart, the end of that 


man is peace. Pardon the repetition of this ſen- 


timent, it is greatly delightful to dwell upon 

- WatLsT on this earthly theatre, he obſerved 
the true art of living, was, to behave with ſteadi- 
neſs and regularity, and to ſuffer with equanimi- 


ty, and a noble reſignation. When he quits the 


ſtage, it is with a generous expectance, that the 
ſupreme, impartial Judge, will folemnly ratify 
the verdict of his honeſt breaſt ; and that congra- 
tulating ſpirits will receive bim with an univerſal 
plaudit. What condition of an buman being can 
have been ſo deplorable, or compleatly miſerable, 
but one would deſire, or willingly ſubmit to it, 
for ſuch an end? what is the prize of the racer, 
the wreſtler's crown, or the ſolier's glory and 
triumph, compared to this? and ſuppoſe the 
worſt that can happen to integrity, in this ſublu- 
nary ſtate; ſuppoſe the whole of this life ſhould 


be clouded with adverſity, or the ſoul's native 


vigour ſhould be dampt with continual pain and 
grief? This life is ſoon over; and then, the un- 
fettered powers freely expand themſelves ; and 
that integrity, which nothing could either tempt 
or drive out of its ſtrong holds, the belief of a 
moſt juſt God, and a future exiſtence, will prove 
an efernal feaſt. Mark, therefore, the per- 
fect, &c. 
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Te happy end of integrity. 
Tur great end, and beſt uſe of obſerving 
theſe qualities, and admiring this perſon, is 
hereby to regulate ourſelves, ſo as, in the whole 


commerce of life, to have an habitual good in- 


tention, an equitable and fair meaning, or a juſt 
and regular purpoſe: for all mankind are unani- 
mouſly agreed, that this is rational and honour- 
able, and it will be happy for us in the latter 
end. This is quite reaſonable ; for, after a few 
more days, nothing elſe will be of any ſignifi- 
cation, nor ſtand us in the leaſt ſtead in entering 
eternity, or in meeting with a favourable recep- 
Wh from the all-diſceraing Judge of quick and 
ead, 

I nARDLY know how it ſhould happen, 
where reaſon is in maturity, and the chriſtian 
revelation. generally believed : but ſo ſtrangely 


turned ere people's heads, and their affections 


ſo ſtrangely attached to external ſhew, to ſepſu- 
al pleaſure, or to ſecular precedence, that it is 
difficult to argue them into any opinions, that 
come not recommended, under one or other of 
theſe enchanting appearances, However, tis 
plain, He, whoſe followers we deſire to be ac- 


counted, did not rate theſe matters bigh, when 
untepiniog he declared, the foxes have holes, and 


tbe birds of the air haue neſts, but the Son f man 
bath not whereon to lay bis head, He rather in- 
elines to lead his primitive diſciples, at leaſt, 
through tribulation to a generous perfection of 
virtue; and refer them, for the reward of it, not 
to thoſe gaudy and glittering, yet empty and un- 

certain 
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certain trifles, which excite and mock even our SERM., 
weakeſt paſſions : no; but to the ſubſtantial and XV. 
permanent bappineſs of an heayenly and eternal WWW 
world, where uprightneſs cannot be ſeparated _ 
from the ſoul, nor a noble ſincerity fail of re- 

1 2 and tranſporting it for ever. Mark the 
perle e eee 


By way of APPLICATION, or inference, I 
would only add the two following remarks. 
Tur in order to form a true eſtimate 
of the moral worth, and life of man, we muſt 
not be determined by a ſingle incident, a ſmall 
part, or a few external circumſtances ; but the 
prevailing motives, general tenour, and final 
concluſion of it: for, be that endureth to the end, 
ſpall be ſaved. Te 
Os wandring eyes are often attracted by a 
ſhowy appearance, or taken with a ſudden blaze; 
and a public, ſhining action or two, at a proper 
junctute, with uncommon circumſtances of ad- 
vantage, have made FAME found loud its trum- 
pet, and ſometimes have eſtabliſhed a character. 
— But integrity muſt be ſtedfaſt to death ; for 
it is the end that finiſhes the deſcription, and 
compleats the drama: otherwiſe ſineerity itſelf 
will nat to be intitled to, nor rewarded with that 
peace of God, and happineſs of eternity, which 
ſurpaſs all underflanging. | | 
Is it not poſſible to ſteer our inexperienced 
youth through unnumbered dangers? to guard 
riper age likewiſe, ſo that the heart be not over- 
charged with intemperance, nor worldly cares? 
| .” 8 4 and 


— 
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SERM. and fo decline from duty in the evening of life, 
XV. and, as it were, ſuffer ſhipwreck within view of 
A harbour ; ; and thus our end be without ho- 
nour ? 
Is the next place, though the eng of the up- 
right, or the death of the righteous, be remark- 
| ably peaceful and deficable; we ſhould ever re- 
member, that in order to ſuch an happy conclu- 
ſion there mult be a previous, habitual care, and 
endeavour of virtue; an uniformity of charac- 
ter, if poſſible, preſerved through the whole of 
life: for as this moſt improves our capacities, it 
likewilc affords, at leaſt, the ſolideſt grounds 
of hope. 

IT is aſtoniſhing whence that fatal deluſſon 
ſhould ſpring, unleſs from romiſb craftſmen; that 
repentance, at the point of death, may meet 
with the fame future recompence, as faithfully 
performing our duty. That the paſſions of fear 
and ſorrow, which have only puniſhment and 
miſery for their object, may obtain an abundant 
entrance into God's heavenly kingdom. Is not 
reaſon and ſcripture plain to the contrary ? par- 
ticularly, Prov. i. 24, &c. Becauſe 1 have called 
and ye refuſed; ] have firetched out my hand, 
and no man regarded: but ye have ſet at nought 
all my counſel, and would none of my reproof : 
J alſo will laugh at your calamity; I alſo will 
mock when your fear cometh ; uben your fear 
cometh as defolation, and your deflrudion cometh 
as a whirlwind ; when diſtreſs and anguiſh cometh 

_ Jour Then ſhall they call upon * but 1 will 
not 
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not e they ſpall ſeek me earneſtly, but they Szrm. 
| | ſoall not find me. And Matt. vii. 21. Not every XV, 
one that ſaith unto-me, Lord, Lord, ſhall enter. 
into the kingdom of heaven ; but be that doth the 
will of my Father which is in heaven : many will 
ſay to me in that day: Lord, Lord, have wwe not 
Propbeſyed in thy name; and in thy name have caſt | 
out devils ;- and in thy name done many wonderful 
works, and then will 1 profeſs unto them, I never 
knew you, depart from me ye that do iniquity. ' 
 WHarT need then be added, but this advice to 
the wicked, inſtantly to repent, if ever they de- 
fign it. And that the Juſt proceed to perfection 
in truth and righteouſneſs: the juſt ſhould thus 
proceed, for the upright always have the nobleſt 
ſatisfaction, and in their approaches to diſſoluti- 
on, they have immoveable peace. When all ex- 
ternal vanities are diſappearing, and poſſeſſions 
ready to change their owners: when all the pow- 
ers of nature fail, and the tendereſt relatives, or 
deareſt friends, if they would willingly die for 
us, cannot give the leaſt relief: then conſczous 
integrity will be gain, fafety, inconceivable 
glory, and everlaſting felicity! for the unchange- 
able righteous God, whoſe we are, and whom 
we ſerve, will be the rock of our bearts, and our 
ren forever 1 


| 
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The excellence of chfitab charity. 


1 —— — WEIS AMR 
1 Con. xvi. 14. 


Let all your things be done with 
* charity. 


Es in the regular, curious frame 
and conftitation of the natural and 
Be inanimate world, there is very ob- 
ſcrvable, an union of mutual attrac- 
tion and coherence, an admirable 


proportion, relation, . and dependency of badies, 
and their various parts; ſo are rational and mo- 
ral beings connected by reciprocal intereſts: they 
are both plainly fitted with affections and inclina- 
tions for ſociety, and alſo thereunto compelled 
by their neceſſities. Analogous to this evident 


tendency 
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tendency in, and divine providential direction of SER Me 
all things to order and harmony, the facred Am, XVI. 
baſſador, the Lord Chriſt, hath inſttucted his 


followers in all inſtances of beneficial and enga- 
ging virtue: but hath recommended charity, 
and unfeigned unbounded benevolence, with a 
peculiar energy of reaſon, and the moſt affecting 
pathos. Love one another, as J have hoved you. 
And how does the bleſſed Jeſus pray, That they 
all may be one, as thou Father art in me, and [ 
in thee? Sen end e 
Wur rx this doctripe be generally ſtudi- 
ed, and the morals of chriſtians as generally 
diſplay, this moſt amiable and diſtinguiſhing 
mark and character of our holy religion, or 
not; nothing can be of greater importance to 
all mankind. — Deſtitute of it, our beſt affec- 
tions, and higheſt faculties contract a ſordid 
meanneſs, a ſullen envy, or criminal partiality ; 
this habit or temper being abſolutely neceſſary 
to enlarge and advance them to their proper 
extent, their nobleſt ſplendor, and true perfec- 
tion. And as ſociety cannot long ſubſiſt with- 
cout juſtice, which is it's only ſolid foundation; 
ſo candour, humanity, ſenſible, generous, mer» 
cy, and univerſal benevolence, are, the ſpirit, 
life and ſoul of all ſocial virtue; they are the 
ground and ſource of the moſt refined, pleaſing, 
and laſting happineſs, What then can charity 
| be? but an introduction, and bright prelude to 
the felicity and glory of the heavenly etern:] 
_ ſtate, What is beneficence? but an undi“ 
puicd 
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SerM. puted title, and real qualifications for celeſtial 
XVI. functions, and the rejoicings of immortality ! 
—_— — 44 all your things be done with charity. | 


In diſcourſing on this ſubject, I ſhall in the 
I. Place, deſcribe this lovely and excellent 
temper, this important and extenſive duty. 

II. Surxw our obligation moſt religiouſly to 

obſerve it. 

HI. Coxcrupꝝ with a practical application. 

I. I am to deſcribe this lovely and excellent 
temper, this important and extenſive duty, 

IT is queſtionable, whether any ſingle term 
or word of our layguage, in its ordinary ac- 
ceptation, can be fully expreſſive of what the 
New Teſtament writings intend by charity. It 
vulgarly fignifies, alms-giving, relief and ſuc- 
cour to the poor. An amiable effect, yet only 
a branch of it. Should it be tranſlated, more 
agtecable to the original, love? indeed this is 
a natural and generous paſſion; but muſt be 
_ greatly enlarged, to take in the whole mean- 
ing. Or, ſhould it be render'd, ſacred friend- 
ſhip? even this ſource of a multitude of advan- 
tages, and refined pleaſures, muſt be vaſtly ex- 
tenſive to compriſe or include its whole mean- 
ing. For, Chriſtian- charity, I 8 is a ta- 
tional and moſt noble affectio extremely 
obvious to one all- diſcerning eye, but hardly 
known to any mortal boſom except that in 
which it beats: and may be defined, to be, 
ſuch a juſt and ſtrong ſenſe of the univerſal 
connection of mankind, in he inviolable bond 


of 
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of one common nature, as produces a real con- SER. 
cern for, and exquiſite ſympathy with all our XVII. 
fellow. creatures: and excites us, zcalouſly to 


endeavour their moſt perfect and entire happi- 
neſs,” Thus, it is grafted on, or ſupported by, 
the natural principle of ſelf-love; and implies, 
that ſelf-preſervation, that unavoidable ſenſibility 
of our own condition and neceſſities, which 
inclines and actuates us to conſider all of the 
ſame ſpecies as having the ſame affections with 
ourſelves; that what paſſes in the mind of one 
rational being, muſt paſs in the mind of an- 
other, upon the like occaſion: ſo that we are 
able to rejoice with them that rejoice, and t9 

weep with them that weep. | | 
Tuus charity, is an habitual and active in- 
clination to extenuate, and if poſſible extirpate 
evil and miſery; and an honeſt and vigorous 
diſpoſition to give peace, ſatisfaction, and the 
molt exalted. felicity, a diffuſive, unlimited 
ſpread. Is it not then a liberal turn of mind, 
a good tendency of affection, and a prevailing 
uniform tenour of converſation, according to 
every one's ſphere and ability, toward the wel- 
fare and happineſs of others? a fincere, un- 
alterable and boundleſs beneyolence ! — Not a 
ſcantineſs of judgment, that makes no diſtinction 
of objects; nor a weakneſs of temper, which 
cannot deny the moſt improper requeſt : but 
an exertion of ſoul for the true intereſt of 
others; and an exalted, diſintereſted and god- 
like paſſion, that warms and ſprings in the 
. _ good | 
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SERM. good heart, upon every opportunity of render- 
XVI. ing a fellow creature more happy. A mind, 
wv that is always open and ready to every thing 


humane, kind, and compaſſionate; and can, 
unconfined, graſp the wide whole creation, 
War then the ancients underfiood by their 
Pbilantbropy, or moderns by humanity, in the 
largeſt ſenſe, “is a real concern and good-will 
for every one that wears the human form.” 
Which muſt certainly be intended by, chriſtiun- 
charity. Being thus capacious, or having all 
mankind for its object; there will be abandant 
room in this affection, for the minuter circum- 
ſtances, and more ſpecial relations of life; as, 
for country-men, acquaintance, and kindred. 
And hence, the apoſtle would not reach the 
full extent of his liberty, leſt he ſhould offend 
a weak brother: but he became all things to all 
men, Not facrificing goſpel truth, or good 
conſcience to peace and union; nor, by any 
means, mifleading, and impoſing upon the 
world, in matters of evetlaſting ſalvation, and 
handling the word of God deteitfully : but filling 
his own heart with unfeigned benevolence, and 
in every expreſſion ſhewing of it. By giving 
the doctrine ſuch a fimple and engaging aſpect 
and reprefentation, as to charm men out of their 
prejudices ; and effectually perſuade them, to 
receive truth in the love of it, and be ſaved, 
Thus, he adviſes chriſtians, o love as brethren : 
in Honour to prefer one another : and * 
to men of "low eftate, And, for this purpoſe he 


hath | 
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hath left us a plain, familiar, and incomparable SRRIA. 
draught of this generous, good affection, this XVI. 
all- combining chain of virtuous effects, 1 Cor. 


Kiii. 4, 5, 6, 7. What are not in peoples 
power, viz, their external circumſtances, and 
their ſpeculative opinions; - theſe cammot affect 
it; nor can even thoſe their infitmities, that 
are conſiſtent” with fincerity: for, Charity 
faffereth long, and his kind: Charity envieth not: 
Charity vaunteth not itſelf; is not puffed up; 
| doth not behave itſelf unſeemly : ſeeketh not her 
own: is not eafily provoked : thinketh no evil + 
rejorceth not in iniquity, but ' rejoiceth in the 
truth: beareth all things; belteveth all things; 
endureth all things.” This is farther emphati- 
cally deſcribed, Coloſs. iii. 12, 13, 14. Put on 
therefore, as the elect of God, holy and beloved, 
or as chriſtians, bowels of merties, kindneſs, 
humbleneſs of mind, meekneſs, long-ſuffering, für- 
bearing one another, and forgiving one another ; 
if any man have à quarrel againſt any, even as 
Chrift forgave you, ſo alſo do ye. And above all 
| Theſe things, put on charity, which is the bond of 

perfeftneſs. The ſame extenſive goodneſs, and 
divine temper, you find ſtrongly recommended, 
Epb. v. 1, 2. Be ye therefore followers of God, 
as dear children; and walk in love, as Chriſt alſo 
hath loved us, and given himſelf for us. And 
with a peculiar, moving tenderneſs, 1 John iii. 
18. My little children, let us not love in word, | 


neither in tongue, but in deed and in truth. a 


Likewiſe, iv. 12.— if we love one another, - God 
| dwelletb 
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SERM. dwelleth in us, and his love is perfet? in us. And 
VI. in my text, Let all your things be done with 
SY charity, Or, let it appear in, and adorn all 


the various relations and conditions, all the ca- 
pacities and circumſtances of life. Government, 
religion, commerce, and the whole of men's 
intercourſe and converſation, may derive bene- 
fit and luſtre from it. Aſſiſtance, and ſupplies 
io the needy, from a mind fully ſenſible, 
that mutual happineſs is built on mutual 
wants.” And accompanied with a bountiful 
eye, a liberal free ſpirit, infer a laſting obli- 
gation. And even the reproofs of wiſdom, 
how efficacious? when they both convince, and 
touch the heart: with the ſame breath, blame 
and excuſe; wound and heal. 

Wuicu leads me to the sz cov thing pro- 

oſed, and that is, to ſhew our obligation to 
regard this duty or virtue. 

To love our neighbour as ourſelves, is 
reaſonable ; as it is a conduct ſuited to our 
place and rank in the creation, and agreeable to 
the general order of things. Moreover, the 
temper of charity is both natural and pleaſant 
to ourſelves, and peculiarly acceptable, and ſu- 
premely excellent in the eyes of all men. 

THERE is. nothing within the compaſs of 
nature, that was made wholly for itſelf, The 
ſever'd elements unite again. The happineſs of 
animals is mutual, and both reaſon and inſtinct 
operate to fociety, The ſame common nature, 
affeetions, and infirmities, certainly obliges all 
men: 
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men: Whatſoever they would that men fhould do SER. 
te them, to do even Jo to them, This is acting XVI. 
conformable to the condition and relation we are 
placed in; and is neceſſary to anſwer the pro- 
per end and purpoſe of our being: for the in- 

tereſts of mankind are inſeparable, their depen- 
dence mutual, and their wants univerſal. 

Bo r farther, the diſpoſition and natural in- 
clination to ſociety, cultivated into the noble 
virtue, and prevailing temper of univerſal be- 
nevolence, ſprings in the ſoul a thouſand plea- 
ſores! and the moſt perfect in charity, are ever 
the happieſt.— What greater ſatisfaction is the 
human mind capable of enjoying, than what 
ariſes from this reflection, * that our active 
ſympathy with him, has filled the heart of a 
fellow-creature who deſerved it, with gratitude,” 
pleaſure and hope? or, that an honeſt harm 
leſs family are rejoicing, as rational creatures 
ought to do, by means of a well-applied cha- 
rity? Is it reckours weakneſs, to be ſenſible 
of others miſeries, and to ſhew mercy? Is it a 
want of ſpirit, to abate of rigour, to forgive an 
injury, or to ſmile upon an affront? Nay, but 
it proves a manly ſtrength of mind, not to be 
affected with trifles. And a generous greatneſs 
to be aboye indignities, and to bury number- 
leſs offences in entire oblivion. It is ſaid, that 
cowards have fought; have conquered : but a 
coward never forgave.” Let any man look 
into his own breaſt, and he will ſoon find, 
that nothing ſo much enlarges, and gratifics it. 

ahi as 


< 
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SeRM. as charity; and that half the pleafure, and all 
XVI. the glory is loſt to the beſt enjayments, without 
a ſharer, or partaker in them. 


As candour, merey, and extenſive kindneſs 
are the ſources of ſacred and ſublime pleaſure to 
ourſelves: the ſame affection, a ſimilar delight 
and ſatisfaction, does every look, expreſſion, and 
action of real concern, ar" generous commiſe- 
ration produce in others. leafing, fo tranſ- 
panting it is, to think, how Ip quality refines 

and ennobles human nature, ſoftens and tempers 
its ferocity and untractableneſs into true heroiſm, 
and circulates the pureſt joys that one cannet, 
without ſome reluctance, 

In. the 2% place, conſider the contrary. It 
were moſt earneſtly to be wiſhed, that the whole 
world did not afford one inſtance of uncharitable- 
neſs; nor had in it a ſingle heart leavened with 
cruel malice, contracted with reſtleſs jealouſy, 
or heated with party-rage and fury. 

Tux oppoſites to charity, are plainly the dif- 
terper and poiſon of man's moral conſtitution, 
His ftate becomes altogether unnatural, when 
ambition and pride do ſwell, when hatred 
corrodes, or when avarice confines his affec- 
tions. From unreaſonable antipatbies, and 
ungenerous ſtrifes, baſe envy, and low cunning, 
do proceed unpatency of heart, tormenting pain, 
and trembling fear. If we are only conſcious 
that we abominate others, rejoice in their cala- 
mities, or begrudge their diſtreſs the leaſt mer- 
| y ſhocking 2 we may naturally con- 
clude, 
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clude, they have their reſentments, and accord Ser,” 
with us in our wretched averſion. And XVI. 
how unwelcome and torturing muſt this be, on Www 


all hands? Ill-will is one man begets revenge 
in another. One ſcorns or hates. Another frowns 
and deteſts, till the rancour becomes quite intol- 
terable ; remedies are ſought for, and relief is 
ruin and deſtruction, But mutual animoſities, 
pong diſcords and variances, with the vio- 
nces and miſeries which they occafion, are too 
terrible to enlarge upon !—may ſuch enlarge 
ment never be needful. 
z, EvERY thing that is reputable, virtuous, 
or honourable in man, is heightened and im- 


proved by charity; which is the moſt exalted 


dignity of human nature, and the nobleſt happi- 
neſs and glory of this world. 

Wirk real kindneſs, and extenſive benefi- 
cence, wealth becomes hoſpitality; power, a 
general protection to the upright ; and intereſt a 
dleſſing, as far as it reaches; knowledge bene- 
ficially communicative; and wiſdom unſpeak- 
ably increaſing. With charity, all other virtues 
appear doubly charming! juſtice retains no for- 


bidding rigour; nor the exacteſt prudence and 


felf-denial, any upbraiding ſeverity : and religion, 
inſtead of « creating diviſion or contention, would 
be the union, ſtrength, and ſplendour of all na- 
tions! for, faith the apoſtle, Vo is be that will 
barm you, if ye be followers of that which is good? 
a4, We are all taught of God 10 love one 
ay and charity, in man, is a faint and im- 

T 2 perfect, 
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| SERM. perfect, but real reſ:mblance of His eſſential and 

il XVI. unbounded beneyolence ; who is good to all, and 

| ——"r— whole tender mercies are over all bis works! 
— THERE is in human nature, an early and grow- 
ing diſpoſition to fellowſhip and ſociety ; which 
education has only to direct, and maturer reaſon 
to improve and refine. - The diſpoſition has evi- 
dently this defign, vi. that mankind may cul- 
tivate acquaintance with one another, contract 
friendſhips, and adorn themſelves with all ſocial 
and public virtue, Are then theſe affections im- 
planted in our original frame? do we neceſſarily 
tend to, and naturally love one another? It muſt 
be the intention of our ever-indulgent and moſt 
compaſſionate Father, that we ſhould be boun- 
tiful and charitable: in ſome meaſure imitate 
him, and pay this molt acceptable gratitude to the 
common Parent, for his univerſal favours and 
bleſſings. 

To endeavour to render this earth a proper 
| part of the whole univerſe, which is one ſyſtem 
* of ſociety; and truly to reſemble the moſt ami- 
able, and moſt glorious of all beings, how does 
it exalt us? What aſſiſtance can the unfortunate 
| and diſtreſſed receive from the moſt prompt and 
= liberal? or the wretch in chains from redempti- 
| on? compared to the inexpreſlible divine plea- 
ſure of a ſacred emulation, and a growing like- 
neſs to the Deity in doing good. If a deſpicable 
mercenary meanneſs did not hang about men, 
they would rejoice and glory in opportunities of 
enlarging their benevolent affections to their full 

Extent, 
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extent. They would reckon the poor, the aged, 8 ERM. 
and the diſabled, deſtitute widows, friendleſs XVI. 
ſtrangers, and indigent orphans, &c, a peculiar wwe 
advantage given them to diſplay virtues of the 
nobleſt kind, Who is moſt happy in himſelf? 
he that does every thing with charity. Who is 
moſt 2dmired by others; for whom, if for any; 
would they even die? he that does every thing 
with charity, Who is molt like to the magni- 
ficent great Creator, and diſintereſted moſt 
bountiful benefactor of the univerſe? He ur 
does every thing with charity. 

S8 Tus quality is eſpecially required i in 
the goſpel; and indeed it is conſtituted, the pe- 
culiar and diſtinguiſhing criterion of all the faith- 
ful followers of the holy and bleſſed Jeſus. 
No one ever condeſcended.ſo low, or went 
about ſo indefatigably doing good, as our great 
exemplar, the Lord Chriſt did. Charity is the 
genius of his religion; the common ſtrain of his 
diſcourſes : it is his new commandment, The ſin- 


£ cere regard of it is fulfilling the law : faith is ta 
; work by love : and the fruit of the ſpirit is love, 
- Joy, and peace, Above all men, chriſtians are to 
1 be like-minded, having the ſame love. From this 
4 principle, they are to forbear and forgive one 
* another, and even ſpeak the truth. The 
* apoſtle further hath put the queſtion, Vo 
le hath this world's good, and ſeeth bis brother have 
Ny need, and ſhutteth up his bowels of compaſſion from 
— bim, how dwelleth the love of God in him? Are 
5 


we Chriſt's diſciples? we are charitable. Are 
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| SERM, we chriſtians? We bear good-will to all man- 
| XVI. kind. For it is the nature, peculiar ſpirit, and 
important grand deſign of our holy religion, 
thus indefinitely and nee to enlarge 
our benevolence. 

BuT might I not add, from our Redeemer's 
own report concerning the procedure of the laſt 
great judgment, that CHARITY is both a dif- 
poſition natural and ſuitable to another world; 
and likewiſe a neceſſary qualification, which is 
indiſpenſably required of all who expect to be 
happy hereafter. Therefore it is we are inform- 
ed, it never faileth; tho' faith and hope will 
have an end. Thus infinitely and eternally does 
it concern us, that all our things be done with 
charity. l proceed to the application. 

I. Doxzs my text exhibit an univerſal duty? 
the ability to perfortn it, in all cafes and circum- 
ſtances, muſt be ſuppoſed; otherwiſe it 2 not 
been required. 

MIRACLES are not in the ordinary power of 
man. We cannot become eyes to the blind, fect 
to the lame, and health to the ſick : neither, 
perhaps, have many of us the ability to cloath 
the naked, afford ſuſtenance to the poor, or diſ- 
charge the priſoner : but we may, notwithſtand- 
ing, do all things with charity, Our virtaes, 
don't altogether depend upon our external cir- 
cumſtances: in every condition we may have 
benevolent good affections, cultivate candour, 

and ſoften reſentments, where miſunderſtandings 


ever happen. 
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II. Suourp all. things be done with chari- SERM. . 
ty? how unhappy are thoſe tempers, and indeed XVI 
degenerate and criminal thoſe perſons, that do 


nothing with it? $7 W938 5 | 
THAT human nature is capable of being thus 
miſerably: diſtorted, I fear, cannat be denied : for 
ſach perverted beings are to be met withal, 
whoſe religion, ſpirit, and converſation, are as 
different from charity, and genuine chriſtianity, 
as the frozen poles are from the ſcorching line! 
or the barren ſands, from the moſt fertile ſoil !. 
Where there is true, generous benevolence, its 
obje& is all mankind without exception, And 
wherever miſery happens to be, charity meets it 
with pity; elſe paſſes it by with reluctance, that 
illiberal fortune has denied the power to relieve. 
III. Is charity the peculiar genius and ſpirit 
of chriſtianity ? it is obvious and natural thence 
to infer the divinity, and ſupreme excellence of 
this religion. | 5 hs 
NoTrinG evil or pernicious, as its natural ef- 
fe, ever proceeded from the goſpel. The glo- 
rious goſpel never excites, but it nobly com- 
mands down our angry paſſions, and it refines, 
with benevolence, all our virtuous pleaſures. The 
whole world ought gladly to have received the 
great Saviour; he brought it peace! he bid can- 
dour and mercy return to it! Let all your things 
be done with charity. How helpful this quality 
to perform all life's duties; to preſerve its diſ- 
tinctions, and to ſupport its evils? What can 
be difficult, where the habit and temper is 
| EIN T 4 chear- 
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SERM. chearful and kind, and the whole ſoul turned to, 
XVI. and filled with benevolence? 
wv On! that there was ſuch an heart in us. 
The tempora] advantage would be very con- 
ſiderable, The eternal, inexpreſſible fulneſs of 
glory! © To begin to love all mankind, is to 
begin Heaven,” Every thought, every word, 
every action of benevolence, is entering vpon 
the life of angels: and the fruit thereof will be 
eace and aſſurance, a plenitude of joy, and 
pleaſures for evermore! | 
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Religion, every man's intereſt. 


PRO v. ix. 12. 


Tf thou be wiſe, thou ſhalt be wiſe for 


thy ſelf : but if thou' TT thou 


alone ** bear its 


i 


2 perfect e in one ſu- 
preme, and moſt illuſtriouſfly 
Yy glorious being, as there is an 


entire ſelf: ſatisfaction, and con- 
ſummate felicity; there is un- 
doubtedly likewiſe an uniform, 
eternal, invariable wiſdom, righteouſneſs, uni- 
verſal benevolence, and immutable excellence! 
But in limited, derived, and dependent natures, 


ſelf- 
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Sr RM. ſelf- love is ſo prevalent, and miſtaken intereſt 

XVII. in common fo exquiſitely dear; that arguments, 

in; order to have weight with us, muſt be urged 
with advantage: for convictions are moſt likes 
ly to be ſtriking, and to influence our actions, 
where the additional incentives of % and gain, 
are in the balance, and ſeen with advantage. 
If then, it can be proved, as my text intimates, 
« That wiſdom contributes to, and terminates 
in every one's private and perſonal welfare,” 
Unleſs therefore we miſtake our intereſt, ad- 
vantage, or happineſs, we ſhall endeavour 
the attainment and perſection thereof, as the 
beſt and only method of promotion, and 
eſtabliſhment, It follows, that either we muſt 
be wiſe, i. e. fincerely religious, and uniformly 
virtuous; or elſe abandon reaſon and ſelf-pre- 
ſervation; eradicate the firſt principles, and 
ſtrongeſt paſſions in human nature; and re- 
ſolve, if poſſible, to deteſt and deſtroy our- 
ſelves : for, if thou be wiſe, thou ſhalt be wiſe 
for thyſelf. 

Is diſcourſing on this ſubject, I deſiggg 

I. A little to illuſtrate the 3 here 
oppoſed to one another, of wiſdom and | 
ſcorning. 

II. Coxs1pER ſome of the benefits of one 
character, and the inconveniencies of the 
other. 

III. Prove the truth of this ſentiment, bat 
thoſe who are wiſe, are wiſe for themſelves; ; 


they canin their true intereſt: but thoſe 
that 
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that violate the reſtraints of reaſon, and SPERM. 
deride religion, muſt alone laſtingly ſuffer XVII. 
for it. And conclude by way of yy | 


plication. 

I. I am briefly to illuſtrate the qualities, 
Here oppoſed to one another. 

By w!/dom, I think, Sohmen underſtood, the 
exertion and employment of the mind to di- 
ſtinguiſn in moral affairs; and the proper ap- 
plication of diſcovered truth, to the i. 
of a regular and virtuous converſation, 

W1sDom, therefore implies, as its foun- 
dation, thoſe intellectual faculties and capaci 
ties of man, which ſet him above the-fowlks of 
the air, and beaſts of the field: or, that ſpirzt 
in man, and inſpiration of the Almighty, by 
which, he is abundantly compenſated for every 
other deficiency of early inſtinct, natural ſa« 
gacity, over-bearing ſtrength, or winged ve- 
locity of animals about him, 

Again, Ir may fignify, the due uſe of theſe 
powers, in a juft diſcernment betwixt moral 
good and evil; and a real preference, accor- 
* to the evident and important differences 

of things: whereas ſcorning denotes the con- 
trary. 

To be wiſe, will intimate, virtuous affec- 
tions and good moral diſpoſitions: folly 
or ſcorning, imports, criminal inclinations 
and unjuſt defigns. Neither can it well be 
otherwiſe, but our paſſions will exert them- 
elves ; for our faculties and affections are ſo 
intimately 
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SERM. intimately connected, that whatever the former 
X VII. approve, does naturally impreſs the latter, and 
WYV becomes a principle' of action. , Which actions 


and effects, in eſtabliſhed habits of virtue or vice, 
doubtleſs are eſpecially intended by wiſdom, or 
ſcorning. Hence, to be w/e, is to make pro- 
greſs toward perfection, in the ſtudy of truth, and 
practice of goodneſs, To ſcorn, is to reject the 
commandment of God, and increaſe unto vice and 
impiety. It is not therefore a fit of devotion, and 
a few good thoughts of virtue, on the one hand; 
nor an accidental omiſſion or tranſgreſſion on the 
other, [though we ſhould guard againſt tbe fins 
which do moſt eaſily beſet us,] but premeditated 
defigns, repeated actions, inflexible reſolutions ; | 
ſuch as, that the righteaus will never depart from 
bis integrity, ncr ſuffer his heart to reproach bim; 
that fully denominates him wiſe. And when the 
ſcorner is bound in his own chains, and cuſtom 
in evil practice has rendered it, morally ſpeaks 
ing, as impoſſible, or difficult for him to alter 
bis life, as it is for the Athiopian to change bis 
ſin, or the leopard his ſpots ! this fully denotes 
him fooliſh. I proceed to the | 
II Ty1ixG propoſed, and that is, to conſi- 
der ſome of the advantages of wiſdom ; - 
alſo the inconvenience of ſcornivg and folly, 
Taz direction of true wiſdom is excellent, 
and the path generally plain, where men are 
previouſly reſolved to follow the dictates of right 
reaſon; but vice often miſerably embaraſſeth its 
deluded votaries, and tbe wicked worketh a de- 
ceitful 
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ceitſul work, His thoughts are buſy and entan- RR ms. 
gled ; his conſcience frequently recoils upon him, XVII. 
and his imagination ſtarts a thouſand ſcruples. wy 
Wiſdom, religion, or virtue, inſpires the foul 
with a generous courage, conſtancy, and ar- 
dour : the contrary, oppreſſes and ſinks the ſpi- 

Tits. 5 42 
Wu the cauſe is good, and the deſigns ho- 
neſt, the means fair, and the end juſt and ho- 
nourable; it is both natural and reaſonable, that 
the man ſhould act with a full preſence, dignity, 
and ſteadineſs. But no vigour of conſtitution, 
or brutal fierceneſs of temper, no hopes of ad- 
vantage, or countenance and encouragement 
of the moſt opulent and powerful of mankind, 
can produce that magnanimity and invincible 
bravery, which are the genuine effects of conſci- 
ous integrity. For, let a man only be diſſatiſ- 
fied with his own conduct, ſighs will often 
heave in his anxious boſom, and the red'ning 
bluſh butn in his troubled aſpect, when no eye 
ſees him. In every ſtep there will be danger. 
Small difficulties will ſeem unſurmountable : 
and with his heart or conſcience againſt him, it 
is not impoſſible to put a damp upon an hercu- 
lean courage, and create a panic fear in him, 
who would otherwiſe undauntedly mount a 
breach, or nobly defy death in pitileſs balls, and 
the repeated diſcharges of thundering cannon ! 
THE wiſe man is moreover wiſe tor himſelf, 
in the foundation he lays of pleaſureable reflec- 
tion, or (clf-approbation in every circumſtance : 


but 
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SERM. but the reſtleſs pain of remorſe and guilt will ren- 
XVII. der the ſcorner unbappy, whatever diſguiſes he 
WR wears, or whatever opiates he uſes. The reli- 
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gious, or the pious and virtuous man, conſults 
his own intereſt, as in the uniform obedience of 
the divine laws, he may reaſonably hope for the 
divine guardianſhip and favour: but the other, 

may ever dread the juſt reſentment, of an omni- 
ſcient and almighty Being. 

IF it was not plainly taught in revelation, rea- 
ſon's light alone might conclude, from our na- 
ture and circumſtances, a certain derivation from, 
a neceſſary connection with, and an abſolute de- 
pendence on the original Creator, and great Lord 
of the univerſe ; that his favour muſt be life; and 
his hving-kindneſs unſpealably better than life, 
And on the other hand, that nothing can equal 
the miſery of being conſcious, we are diſapprov- 
ed by a Judge of unalterable righteouſneſs, and 
4 of his indignation, who can kill the bo- 
dy, and caſt the foul into bell. | 

Mienr I not add, the regular and upright 
man promotes his own welfare, as all his ac- 
knowledgments of gratitude to the powerful 
Maker, and infinitely bountiful benefactor; all 
bis moderation and fl denial, and even his moſt 
diſintereſted good-will, bumanity, and tender 
mercy, do center and terminate in the enlarge- 
ment, exaltation, and happineſs of his own vir- 
tous mind: whilſt the contrary, enervates and 
debaſes all his higheſt powers, and beſt affections. 
Moreover, the good wiſhes of mankind, I —_ 

do 
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do generally attend integrity. And, at leaſt, con- Sr RM. 
tentment, if not health, riches, and honour, is XVII. 
the inſeparable conſequence of it. But what are — 


all the advantages of this tranſient ſtate, com- 
pared to the world to come, and the gains or 
loſſes of an unchangeable and endleſs Fowl», ? In 
this laſt, and moſt important. inſtance, the righte= 
ous and wiſe man, in an eſpecial manner, eſtabliſh- 
es his own happineſs: and the (corner is inexpreſ- 
' fibly fooliſh ! for he alone muſt reap the fruits of 
his vice and folly, in an everlaſting hereafter. 
Wuric leads me to the III thing propoſed, 
and that is, to prove the truth of this ſenti- 
e If thou be wiſe, thou ſhalt be 5 
thyſel 
Axp does not the experience of mankind, 
the effects and natural conſequences of — 
courſes, abundantly verify this.? May not all 
men juſtly reckon the advantages, obtained by 
criminal policy ; or the wealth accumulated by 
diſhoneſt and ungenerous meaſures, only deſpi- 
cable pageantry, or wicked plunder ? And as 
theſe notions. are undeniably founded in nature 
and reaſon, is there any part of the world fo ig- 
norant or degenerate, that they have not their 
abettors? He that looks upon the reſtraints of 
virtue, as too rigorous for a man of pleaſure ; or 
upon the rules of juſtice, as too confined for a 
life of buſineſs ; and conſults his on intereſt, 
ſeparate from the reſt of mankind ; or purſues his 
own pleaſure to the injury of all the world be- 
ſides; is his conduct 1 approved ? is it 
not 
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Se RN. not freely cenſured, and does not his memory 
XVII. rot? 
= — - BuT whatever eſtimation, miſtaken mortals 
do make of theſe matters, nature and truth 
change not; and facts will ever ſtand. What 
are the common and ordinary effects of tem- 
perance and integrity? but health, reputation, 
and human confidence. With all the defa- 
mation and ſcandal that prevail, juſtice and 
candour have not deſerted and abandoned this 
world: for there is hardly a ſociety on earth, 
one can mix with, if infirmities and follics are 
talked of, where fincerity and benevolence are 
not mentioned with peculiar eſteem. 
Bur the happineſs of the wiſe, does not de- 
nd on ſo variable a thing, as human opinion; 
for the perfections of an immutable and ever- 
laſt ing God, whom virtue pleaſes, whom vice 
diſhonours; and the anticipations of whoſe 
righteous proceedings in the laſt judgment, 
are found in every breaſt ; do put it out of all 
reaſonable doubt, that he wwho is wiſe, is wiſe for 
biniſelf : but that be that ſcorneth, he alone ſpall 
bear it. | 
Ix the inviſible witneſs, and unqueſtionable 
ſpectator of all mens affections and actions, be 
perfect in holineſs, juſtice, and goodneſs, and 
Ml likewiſe unerring in wiſdom, and matchleſs in 
Wl power; it may be fully concluded, © that 
"(| fome-time it ſhall be well with the righteous: 


0 and that the ungodly, the ſcorners ſhall en- 
15 dure the effects of their folly,” For, though 
[IS the 
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the various ways of the divine, vaſt, and Stxn, 
boundleſs providence and government, are in- XVII. 
finitely beyond all mortal ability, or capacity WWW 


to contrive, or comprehend! Yet, is thete 
ſuch a ſkilful pilot at the helm, who makes the 
grand ſteerage of univerſal nature, his inceffant 
care and immenſe employ! — Is there then a 
God that judgeth in the earth, and ſhall there 
be no reward for the righteous? The thought 
is ſo very melancholy, that the ſentiment ſure 
muſt be utterly unjuſt. Therefore, the wiſe 
and virtuous man conſults his own advantage, 
as he ſecures the favour of that great and good 
Being! whoſe wiſdom can never be defeated, 
whoſe goodneſs can never be changed, nor his 
treafures'exhauſted;” © ' 

Bur whatever infelicities may attend this 
probation, nothing can diſappoint the wiſe and 
truly religious of future acceptance, an eternal 
reward from the laſt judgment: nor ſcreen the 
ſcorners from a dreadfully tremendous doom! 
Therefore he that is wiſe, &c. 

Ir there be an immortality after death? [and 
where would be the value of this imperfe& and 
unſettled Being, on any other ſuppoſition ? } 
If the books ſhall be open'd, and the teſti- 
monies of conſcience ſolemnly called for, and 
fairly heard? Then the ſentiment, in my text, 
is undoubtedly true; and in men's different 
courſes, they may moſt plainly read their ſu- 
ture, everlaſting fate. ated 


U Dors 
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Doxs not ſcripture likewiſe, in various other 


XVII. places, expreſs this truth very clearly. and very 
LO emphatically ? Particularly in Gen. iv. 7. 1f 


thou dyſt wwell,; ſhalt thou not be accepted? and if 
thou doſt not well, fin lieth at the door. And, 
1 Sam, xv. 22. Hath the lord as great delight 
in burnt ering and ſacrifices, as in obeying the 
voice of the lord? Behold, to obey is better than 
facrifice; and to hearken, than the fat of rams. 
For rebellion is as the fin of witchcraft, and 
ftubborneſs is as iniquity and idolatry. 

To the ſame purpoſe, Micab. vi. 18. He 
bath ſhewed thee, O man, what is good, and 
what doth the Lord require of thee? but to do 
juſtly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God. And the bleſſed Jeſus, Mat. 
vii. 24, 25, &c. Whoſoever beareth theſe ſay- 
ings of mine and doth them, I will liken him un- 
to a wiſe man, which built his houſe upon a rock 
and the rain deſcended, and the. floods came, and 
the winds blew, ana beat upon that houſe : and it 
fell not, for it was founded upon à rock, And 
every one that heareth theſe ſayings of mine, and 
doth them not, ſhall be likened unto a fooliſh man, 
which built bis houſe upon the ſand : and the rain 
deſcended, and the floods came, and the wings 
blew, and beat upon that houſe e and it fell, and 
great was the fall of it, Reaſon and icripture 
therefore entirely agree in this point; fo that 
we may be certain of the truth of it; if thou be 


wiſe, thou ſhalt be wiſe for thyſelf. 


How 
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How long, in ſome external circumſtances, SER M. 
it may ſeem otherwiſez where the conditions XVII. 
and ſituations of diſciplin'd mortals, do not ef 


actly anſwer their moral character? by what 
means, of at what period, a grand and laſting 
difference ſhall be made with perfect accuracy? 
muſt be ſubmitted to the unſearchable counſel, 
of an omniſcient and impartial judge. But, 
that, at a certain ſeaſon, the wife ſhall ſhine as 
the brightneſs of the firmament, and the good in- 
herit all things! That ſome time the ſinner 
ſhall mourn his life as madneſs, and, reproach. 


ing himſelf, confeſs, that his end was without 


honour; cannot reaſonably be doubted, if there 
be a righteous God: if Revelation be a faithful 
ſaying: or, if reaſon itſelf was not given us in 
vain, and if all our ideas of right and wrong 
don't fail us. 

Wx are, very ſenſibly better, dane in our 
reflections, and more ſtedfaſt and joyful in our 
expectations, when we are conſcious that we 
regularly do our duty: we are worſe, weaker, 
fuller of apprehenſive fears, and more wretched, 
in every reſpect, as accountable creatures, the 
farther we proceed in ſcorning, or evil doing: 
and this difference, founded in reaſon and na- 
ture, ſhall be more fully manifeſt, and exqui- 


ſitely perceived by us, whenever we leave this 
world. — Then indeed it will perfectly appear, 


that religion was wiſdom ; though deſpiſed, it 


was truly honourable ; and though oppreſſed, 
it was all that had in it, any reality of happineſs 
U 2 


here 
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SERM. here below. Then will it appear, that vice or 
XVII. ſcorning was folly ; though flattering, falla- 
ny cons, and full of danger: — though addreſſing 


us under the diſguiſe of -pleaſure, or promiſing 
the pomp of ſhew and power; yet always big 
with poiſon, and certain to end in dire deſtruc- 


tion! for the wwages of fin are death. 


I PROCEED to the application. 

In the 1**p/ace, have wiſdom and ſcorning been 
juſtly deſcribed? Do they onl y ſignify, diſtinguiſh- 
ed virtue, or abandon'd vice and immorality ? 
Let us carefully examine our own characters, in 
theſe material and moſt important inſtances, 

IT is not knowledge, the moſt extenſive, 
nor abilities which can entertain, amaze, or 
confound our fellow. creatures! that will de- 
nominate us w/e : but the moral application of 
our powers, anſwering the end of our being, 
in the regular and uſeful virtue of our lives. — 
And he is a foo], whatever his natural capacity 
be, who directs or employs his enderſtand- 
ing to bad purpoſes. He is“ a fool, who is 
wicked, He is certainly a wretched fool, who 
neglects the only true meaſures, the great, 
the ultimate end of living, PEEL 

2%, Is this ſentiment moſt juſt, * that if 
we be wiſe, we ſhall prove to have been w/e 


for our ſelves?” How muſt it be accounted for, 


that religion is not more regarded, and the con- 
trary ſtigmatized and avoided ? 
IT has been aſked, What is: the Almighty, 


that we ſhould ſerve him? Or what profit ſhould 
we 
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we have, if we pray unto him? — Some ſuch SER M. 
queries as theſe, perplexed the Pſalmiſt to that XVII. 
degree, that his feet were almoſt gone, his eps 


had well nigh ſlipt; for be envied the proſperity 
of the wicked ! and was in danger of following 
the ſame courſes. But, if peace of conſcience 
be the beſt portion, and an immortality of hap- 
pineſs the nobleſt end of all mens actions? then 
religion is of the utmoſt importance; and 
iniquity, in no poſſible circumſtance, is the 
object of envy. : \ 

zh. LeT this argument have its full weight, 
and from motives of intereſt let us ſhun the 
fatal ſnares of vice, and be ſincerely and uni- 
formly virtuous. | 

IF it could once be ſettled to every one's 
ſatisfaction, what is our real and laſting in- 
tereſt, what our greateſt advantage; it would 
be eaſier, ſurely, to perſuade us to purſue it. 
What is intereſt then? or, wherein is one 
man truly happier than another ? — Is it bodily 
ſtrength? or, is it the multitude of riches ? 
Then would the Elephant be ſuperior to any 
man; and the earth moſt opulent, from 
whence the ſhining ore is taken, —— Does it 
conſiſt in tracts of land? or, in extenſive ſway 
and influence ? The brutal creation then are 
our betters: for they have the immediate pro- 
fit of that land, they widely browze npon 
the herbage, and crop the tender plant. And 
the winged tribes have yet more advantage, 
who roam unconfin'd in the open extenſive 


V 3 air; 


8. 
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SERM. air; and ſome of them, range at large, wan- 
XVII. dering from climate to climate, 

— Wrar then is our intereſt, eminent di- 
ſtinction, and moſt exalted dignity? Is not 
RELIGION the true pre- eminence of man, 
the moſt ſhining ornament, and perfection of 
the whole moral creation ? — In order then to 
be happy, in the ſatisfaction of ou own hearts, 
and in the final ſentence of him who cannot 
err; let us excel in virtue and goodneſs, And 
ever remember, that, F we be wiſe, we are 
wiſe for our ſelves: not for what others will 
think, and fpeak of, or doto us, on that ac- 
count ; but for our own perſonal and eternal 
advantage. But if we ſcorn virtue, and act 
wickedly, we know who ſhall be worſe for it : 


none will be puniſhed for us; wwe alone muſt 
bear it. 


8 ERM. 
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SERMON XVIII. 


Religion of the utmoſt importance 
to ſociety. 


PRO v. xiv. 34. 


Righteouſneſs exalteth a nation, but fin 
is @ reproach to any people. 


HE tendency, the natural ge- 
J nuine effects of virtue and vice, 
in the advantage or inconve- 
nience of individuals, even in 
this world, cannot by any poſ- 
ſible means, be wholly prevent- 
ed, or fruſtrated. But moral characters ſhall 
more conſpicuouſly and perfectly be diſplay'd, 
4 in 
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Srnwm. in the unaltefable and eternal ſentences of aps 
XVIII. probation or diſeſteem, of reward or puniſh- 
ment, that ſhall infallibly ſucceed this ſhort, 


but final tryal. 

Ir this be granted ; and religion, therefore 
beyond all diſpute, be every one's real private 
intereſt ; it ſhould likewiſe follow, with reſpect 
to the v:rious ſocieties, and collective bodies of 
mankind, that as they are made up of parti- 
culars, the greateſt benefit ſhould accrue to 
them, from their conſiſting of regular and vir- 
tyous members. And on the 'contrary, that 
rniquity, in proportion as it prevails, ſhould 
embarras a ſtate, and tend to its entire deſtruc- 
tion, But this has been queſtioned, if not de- 
pied; and mankind repreſented as altogether 
different in a community, from what they 
would be in a ſtate of nature: and hence civil 
policy, and plain artleſs ſincerity, have been 
ſet forth as incompatible; and private vices 
declared to be public benefits. | 
To examine what kind, or degree of liberty, 
the auguſt lords of this world have ufually 
granted; or what ſome politicians underſtand 
by religion and virtue, might be more curious 
than beneficial. * But, that the common wel- 
fare of ſociety would be promoted by theſe, 
one of the ableſt ſlateſmen, who is univerſally 
allowed to have thoroughly underſtood both 
the nature of religion, and the ends of govern- 
ment, informs us moſt fully in my text ; for 

SOLOMON 
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Sooo faith, Righteouſneſs exalteth a nation, SERM. | 

but ſin is a reproach to any people. XVIII. 
In which he plainly intimates, © that te 

ſame truth, ſincerity, and excellence of piety 

and virtue, which inſpire every ſoul apart with 

fortitude and conſtancy ; which nobly adorn a 

private condition and character; which pro- 

duce in every heart the pureſt pleaſures, and 

ſwell it with future, grand, and immortal 

hopes; would likewiſe, moſt effectually con- 

tribute to the ſecurity, peace and proſperity of 

the body- politic: deriving to it a moſt re- 

ſpectable weight, and the greateſt influence 

and importance, from the ſubſtantial and di- 

ſtinguiſhed merit and integrity of every mem- 

ber, whereof the whole ſociety conſiſted. For, 

if the throne itſelf, be eſtabliſhed by righteouſ- 

neſs, and upheld with mercy ; if the higher 

powers are, in no rational meaning, ordained of 

Gd; but as order and regularity are agreeable if 

to the law of nature; and as they endeavour * 

to maintain theſe, and reſemble the univerſal it 

ruler in impartial juſtice, in enlarged benevo- 7 

lence, promoting the good of mankind: the 

conſequence is natural, that the ſame good 

qualities are proper for every ſubordinate ſtation, i 

And, on the contrary, that good government is ll 

diſturbed, and many times utterly ſubverted if 

and deſtroyed ; and actually is in the utmoſt 1 

danger, when immorality, in the higheſt de- | 

gree, prevails; when, in all the moſt ſhock- 
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SERM. ing inſtances, it has deluged a land. Rightes 
XVIII. oufneſs exalteth, &c. : 
V Is diſcourſing on this ſubject, I deſign, 

I. To enquire, what is meant by righteouſ- 
'- - neſs, and what by fin, 

II. Consi1DER mankind under the notion 

of a people or community. 

III. Sew the advantages of religion to 
them in this view: the danger and 

wretchednels of the contrary. And 
conclude, with a ſuitable practical ap- 
plication. 
I. IAM to enquire, what is meant, in my 
text, by righteouſneſs, and what by fin? 

AND there is no ambiguity in, nor contro- 
verſy that I know of, about the ſenſe of theſe 
expreſſions: for, as the moral commands of 
heaven are moſt fimple and obvious, and never 
vary, never alter; fo righteouſneſs is a confor- 
mity ; and fin is a deviation from them : there- 
fore theſe oppoſites muſt ſignify, piety. or pro- 
faneneſs, juſtice or injuſtice, ſobriety or intem- 
perance: in ſhort, virtue or vice. 

THE word, righteouſneſs, has indeed ſome- 
times in ſcripture, a more reſtrained acceptation; 
and only denotes common honeſty, or giving of 
alms. — But here, I underſtand by it, wwhat/o- 
ever things are ure, true, juſt, venerable, lovely, 
and of good report : whatever is laudable and 
virtuous, in the opinion of the wiſeſt of man- 
kind; in the judgment of conſcience ; in the eye 
of the great [:;allible! and what will certainly 


appear 
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appear ſo, in the deciſions of the laſt great day. 8E RM. 
——By fin, the contrary of theſe, in every XVIII. 
thing that defileth a man; as the Juſt of the vw 


fleſh, the luſt of the eye, and the pride of life, 
All criminal diſpoſitions, inordinate paſſions, 
and iniquitous, vile practices. PHT 

TAKING the words in this extenſive mean- 
ing, as implying, whatever is agreeable to the 
nature and reaſon of things, and to the reveal- 
ed ſupreme will and law of almighty God; 
or, that is repugnant and contradictory to 
theſe.” I proceed, 

In the IF place, to conſider mankind un- 
der the notion of a people and community. 

As ſocieties muſt be formed, antecedent to 
any regular government ; and no one particular 
of our ſpecies, I preſume, enters the world 
with an innate juriſdiftion and authority over 
another ; communities, in their origin, muſt be 
voluntary aflociations for mutual advantage. 
And, as in a ſtate of nature, in many reſpects, 
men are all equal; muſt they not all, or, at 
leaſt, a majority of them, in ſome ſhape of 
unconſtrained liberty, chuſe their rulers, and 
conſent to their laws? or, be in a condition of 
ſlavery ? Which rulers and laws, as they pro- 
ceed from the people, ought not their views to 
center and terminate in the welfare and happi- 
neſs of the people ? Should they ever touch 
the unalienable rights of human nature, in point 
of religion and conſcience? — do theſe, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, belong to any juriſdiction upon 


Eartit? 
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Sen M. earth? — Being matters of conſcience, and con- 
XVIII. cerns we have with God only, can any ſtipu- 
Sections be made, , or. repreſentatives, appointed 
| in regard to them? Would not a tyranny 


over conſcience, and force in religion be fatal 
to both? 8 0 
By a nation, or people, then, we may un- 
derſtand, mankind united in ſociety under one 
form of government or other, agreeing in cer- 
tain laws, relative to property and liberty; and 
engaging to conſider, their intereſt and con- 
nection as mutual and inſeparable ; and in con- 
ſequence, their duty 1s reciprocally to benefit 
and defend each other. If ſome be exalted to 
greater power, is not the application of that 
power for protection, and a regular adminiſtra- 
tion, at leaſt, tacitly implied, that they may 
be conſiſtently obey'd, or chearfully ſupported ? 
As members of ſociety therefore, ought not 
the ſafety and welfare of the whole, to be the 
ſole great aim of every individual ? As branches 
of the public, ought not private circumſtances, 
and perſonal affairs to be ſet aſide, and all that 
influence and authority which the community 
gives, be wholly devoted to its ſervice and in- 
tereſt? And in proportion as it is otherwiſe, 
may it not be called, political craft, or ſtate- 
tricking; rather than good government? the 
obſtruction of the courſe of juſtice, rather 
than proper dominion or juriſdiction ? 
I come now to the IIIl thing propoſed, 
which is to ſhew, the advantages of righte- 
| | ; ouſneſs 
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onſneſs to a nation, and the reproach of ſin 8E RN. 
| to any people. XVIII. 
Anp previous to this, I would beg leave a 
little farther to conſider theſe things, in their 
abſtract natures, as certain and unchangeable. 
From whence it will appear, that though many 
cuſtoms of the world, as they had their fiſe 
from climate, humor, or other accidental cauſes; 
may alter with the climate, change with fancy, 
or be loſt in a different education: yet, right 
and wrong, virtue and vice, are ſuch untrac- | 
table, fixed, and unalterable matters, that as | 
they don't depend upon chance, they cannot 1 
be made pliable to mens varying tempers, ca- 1 
prices, or ſecular intereſts. 1 
Wuar has been termed, religion, like- 
wiſe has had a thouſand different phaſes: it | 
changeth with every meridian, and, like the 
wind, veers about to every point of the com- 
paſs. But the ſtable, the moral, and eternal 
commands of heaven and right reaſon never 
alter ; and righteouſneſs, being a conformity to 
theſe ſtedfaſt and unchanging precepts, is the 
ſame in every poſſible circumſtance and capa- 
city of life. On the other hand, fin or vice 
being a wilful deviation from, or habitual 
vailing diſobedience to theſe, is certainly, if 25 
equally, criminal; implying, a depravity of 
mind, in one condition as in another: for our 
ſituations may not be at our option, or in our 
power, but our behaviour in them ſurely is; 


and be that 1s yg in a little, is faithful a lo 
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SERM-+ in much; and he that is unjuſt in a little, is un- 

XVIII. % aifo in much. Or probably he would be, if 

his truſt was larger: becauſe it is not the quan- 

tity of power, nor the quality of ſtate; the 

condition of being, or the poſt of life; nor any 

external circumſtances: but the affections, tem- 

per, and actions that denominate a man righte- 

ous, or otherwiſe. And he who has the pre- 

vailing diſpoſitions, in any ſphere, will find oe- 

caſions of ſhewing, either his integrity, or his 
proneneſs to depart from it, and do wrong. 

Ir then we will honeſtly follow the light of 
evidence, as truth and right reaſon lead us, is 
not righteouſneſs, or the contrary, obvious to 
every capacity, and as eaſy to be defined in one 
citcumſtance as in another? the true ſpirit and 

\ temper of virtue, and the conſtant regard of 
impartial juſtice, as diſcernible in the higheſt, 
as in the loweſt ſtation? 

Ir this be granted, and the natural tenden- 
cies, or viſible effects of virtue and vice be fur- 
ther conſidered, it will glaringly appear, how 
much a people, or nation 1s intereſted; an 
how greatly concerned, in the moral character 
of its conſtituent parts. 

Wren ſuperior wiſdom, and true public 
ſpirit, private economy and liberality; when 
an honeſt, ardent, and generous zeal for the 
common good, are reckon'd ſufficient recom- 
mendations, to the moſt exalted employments; 
how do ſuch accompliſhments, and noble ta- 
lents ſhine in their natural orb? how ſecure 
are the moſt valuable bleſſings of civil life, 2 

the 
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the hands of ſuch depoſitaries? And how much SERM. 
do the people rejoice ? — But when deſpicable XVIII. | = 
Capacities, that cannot appear in the more di | 
ſtinguiſhed ranks of life, with any reputation; [ 

| 


or venal, ſordid fouls, deliver'd from all ties, 
but thoſe of filthy lacre ; that will not detect 
errors, and declare the truth, are principally 
promoted; what is the conſequence, but a i 
flood of corruption, the curſe: of any nation ? | 
When the juſt laws of a commuaity are tramp- | 1 
led on, or perverted by the executive power; 1 
when the wanton petulant humor of a faction, 1 
or the wild and arbitrary will of a tyrant, are i 
conſtituted the only meaſures of right; how | 
can liberty remain, or property be ſecure? or 1 
what does the common - wealth become, but | 
common plunder ? The people mourn. For i it | 
has often been to the reputation of wiſe an 
good governours, that they have ſoften'd the 
rigours, or ſupplied the defects of a very in- 
different political conſtitution. But did it ever, 
or will it ever happen, that a people can be 
free, or a nation happy, let their form of go- 
vernment, or digeſt of laws be what they will; 
where, as the prophet expreſſes it, Jai. lix, 14. 
Judgment i is turned away backward, and juſtice 
fandeth afar off : for truth is fallen i in the ſireet, 
and equity cannot enter — 
 SuyPosE, as among Romaniſts, implicit faith, 
the ſetting reaſon and conſcience aſide, ſbould 
be made a preliminary article, or indiſpenſable 
qualification for inſtructing mankind: in re- 
ligion, 
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'Serm. ligion. Good God! how diſguſtful the name 
XVIII. of prieſt ! and how deſpicable would it render 
t the holieſt of offices 
On the other hand, imagine righteouſneſs in 
courts, equity in adminiſtration, and generous 
integrity adorning the ſacred function; a 
whole nation will ſoon be ſenſible of the ſalu- 
tary effects, the inexpreſſibly beneficial influ- 
ences of theſe things. Where the government 
is wiſe and juſt, and the ſubject, as it ought to 
be, ſatisfied; the reſolutions of a ſtate will be 
ſtedfaſt, its meaſures vigorous, and its ſtrength 
invincible; its reputation riſing to the utmoſt 
height of eminence and ſplendour, and its re- 
ſentments terrible! For, from whence, but the 
contrary of theſe, draws diſcord its dreadful re- 
tinue! or, what elſe has armed faction and re- 
bellion, with all their poiſonous and hiſſing 
ſnakes! In innumerable other inſtances, men 
may have different ſentiments, and a nation not 
ſuffer; nay, no harm can come to it, from the 
greateſt variety of ſpeculative opinions, where 
all are agreed, to leave one another, in the free 
and unmoleſted poſſeſſion, of their reſpective 
innocent peculiarities. 
Bur let only laws and examples, rewards 
and puniſhments tend entirely to regulate the 
— and improve tight reaſon ; to keep up 
a ſupreme reverence of the GREAT INCoM- | 
PREHENSIBLE | and religiouſly maintain tem- 
perance and integrity among all ranks; let it 
be inculcated on our generous youth, ever to 
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be conſcious of their own ſubſtantial, and in- SRRM. 
flexible truth and virtue; ſcorning the low XVIII. 
bribe, and contented to be righteous in view of www 


the grand reward. Let it be enforced on all men 
to do juſtice, and diſplay true wiſdom, to fol- 
low after peace, and live ſoberly : let theſe be 
indiſpenſably required, as teſts and qualifications 
for the moſt exalted ſtation, [and are they not 
the only proper qualifications?] Let every foul, 
if poſſible, be fired with generous and great 
motives, as the only way to temporal, as well 
as, eternal diſtinction. Let all the liberties and 
rights of the people be defended, and virtue 
be univerſally encouraged: the preſs ever be open 
to vindicate public characters of real worth, 
from ſuſpicion or miſrepreſentation: and to cen- 
ſure the contrary, of vice or venality freely; in 
defiance of the frowns of greatneſs, or the per- 
ſecutions of power! in ſhort, let but righteouſneſs 
appear in all conditions; the diſſatisfactions of 
a people in courſe muſt ſubſide, and the di- 
ſtinctions of parties ſoon be abolithed; the 
foundation of a ſociety's happineſs will be 
firm and ſolid, and the ſuperſtructure will 
quickly reach the very ſkies. ho 

' IF ſome oaths and articles there muſt be; 
let all oaths be ſuch as an honeſt man can take 
and keep; and all articles, ſuch as a ſenfible man 
can ſubſcribe and obſerve. Let perjury and pro- 
faneneſs be frown'd on; the exceſſes of luxury 
puniſhed, and the haunts of debauchery ex- 
poſed, as the reproach of any people! and let 
N X mamoral 
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moral virtue be cultivated, and righteouſneſs de- 


III. clared, all mens nobleſt diſtinction and higheſt 
—Y—cxaltation! mutual confidence, general unanimity, 
and univerſal character will then be the con- 


ſequence, and the bulwark remain unſhaken. 


Whereas, what is all without this, but build- 
ing on the ſand? contemptible cabal! mining 


and countermining, till the whole frame tot- 
ters; or, breaking, and repairing, till a con- 


ſtitution is torn. to pieces, and utterly deſtroy- 


ed: for in whatever ſtation vice is, it is vice! 
and proportionably prejudicial and pernicious 
to mankind. | | 8 
Wu Nex have ſocieties, in any age or place, 
raiſed themſelves to character; become conſi- 
derable enough to form themſelves into repub- 
lics, kingdoms, or empires ; and have enter'd into 
foreign alliances, as apprehenfive that neigh- 


* 


bouring powers might find their account in in- 


vading them ? but by private frugality, mutual 
juſtice, and public virtue! Examine all hiſtory: 
Is it not hence that nations have flouriſhed, 
and arrived to the higheſt degree of ſtrength, 
independence and dignity ? — And whence has 
their declenſion, moſt commonly been dated, 


but from the prevalence of iniquity and im- 


morality? which being contrary to every 
thing laudable, good and virtuous ; muſt ſoon 
incapacitate them for every thing arduous, 
great, and glorious, Neither is it poſſible 


there ſhould be wiſdom, conduct, or courage 


long in ſuch a community: in conſequence, 


whether 


„ 
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whether the ſeparate government of a particular Sex. 
be conſider d, or negotiations and alliances XVIII. 
with foreign powers; commerce with diſtant . 
kingdoms; or manufactures and traffic in our 
own dominions; laws to be enacted and executed; 
peace to be preſerved, or war declared and hoſ- 
tilities carried on; in every proper view of com- 
munities, and their juſt intereſts, rigbteouſneſi 
muſt ſerve as the baſis, what elſe can? | 
Ix is impoſſible that any thing ſhould exalt 
them to that degree, as prevailing integrity does; 
or degrade and reproach them ſo much, as pre- 
dominant vice. What can connect mankind 
moſt cloſely, or give them the greateſt ſtrength, 
ſplendour, and importance? What diſſolves 
their union, leſſens their weight and influence, 
and diſſipates their force and vigour? What 
kind of governours moſt felicitate, or beſt 
protect and defend a people? Or what fort 
of people moſt readily ſupport government, 
and render that difficult and laborious taſk 
moſt eaſy and beneficial? Is it not righteouſ- 
neſs, that gives RULERS the moſt illuſtrious 
and endearing titles, and conſtitutes them the 
guardians, fathers and friends of mankind ? 
What elſe makes a people, as it were, one 
compacted, unanimous, and happy family ? 
Bur, on the other hand, where is the advan- 
tage of belonging to a kingdom, when all faith 
and truth have abandoned it; or what ſignifies 
being free-born of a ſtate, where the tendency 
ö of all meaſures is evil and iniquitous ? where the 
N X 2 | ſtateſman 
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SERM. ſtateſman is making parties, to promote and e- 
XVIII. ſtabliſh theſe bad meaſures; where the overſeers - 
— 0 of ſouls, [ſhocking to think I] concern not them- 
ſelves about the ſalvation of ſouls, but aim 
only at power and preferment! and where the 
military man, excluſive of plunder, is indif- 
ferent whether he draw his ſword in an honeſt 
war, or in an hired aſſaſſination! whete the ex- 
actions and oppreſſions of tyranny, or the cor- 
ruptions and debaucheries of the people, are 
haſtening that nation, or kingdom, to a total 

and entire deſtruction! 
Bur to ſee more clearly and folly, what 
would be the happy conſequences of righteouſ- 
neſs ; and how big with ruin vice is: do but 
imagine all the members of a community, un- 
der the influence of one or other of theſe ; 
and we ſball have, I believe, the compleateſt 
picture of Heaven or Hell, this world can 

poſſibly afford. 

SUPPOSE then a kingdom conſiſting of men, 
remarkable for an unifom virtue, moderation 
and benevolence: integrity animating every 
heart; truth flowing freely out of every mouth; 
and uncorrupted righteouſneſs adorning the 
whole converſation? no rigidneſs of temper, 
or narrowneſs of communion in religious mat- 
ters; no competitions or rivalſhips in the ſtate, 
| but who ſhall moſt effectually promote the 
| common ſafety and welfare: do but ſuppoſe 
1 "RULERS actuated by the perfection of honour 
i and juſtice, and poſſeſſed of a noble greatneſs, and 
if Ns invin- 
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invincible ſteadineſs of ſoul; conſidering the moſt SRM. 
extenſive happineſs, as the only law of their en- XVIiE 


tire conduct, and indefatigable in their endeavours WWW 
to promote and eſtabliſh it: like our revolutional 

chief, the immortal WIL LIAMI like our glorious 

and invaluable GRORGES] on whom the fate of 
Europe hath often depended. Who, the longer 

they have lived, the more they have been ad- 

mired and beloved! and whoſe royal and un- 
equalled merit will be told in Britiſb Annals, 


whilſt Britain has Annals; or gratitude and 


juſtice have any reſentments? — Do but i imagine 
every member of ſociety, filling his capacity in 
life, with talents and virtues ſuitable: to it: 
what nation ſo bleſſed! 

On the contrary, imagine every individual 
of a community wholly inſtigated - ſordid 


and ſelfiſh. motives; under the abſolute and 


uncontrolled direction of the luſt of power, or 


the pride of life : Governours eſteeming them- 


ſelves as exalted only to receive a cringing and 
abject homage ; and at their own pleaſure, to 
diſpoſe of the lives and fortunes of their fellow- 
creatures: and a people haraſſed with, and 
groaning under the heavieſt exactions and op- 
preſſions! in which wretched condition the ſol- 
liciting of a mitigation of rigours, or a redreſs 
of grieyances, would ſerve only to encreaſe 
them. — Suppole them hereby divided into par- 
ties, as they neceſſarily muſt be, where lawleſs 
will, or arbitrary power is the only rule of 
right; ; and epidemic vice, like a deſtruQive 

g X 3 torrent 
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torrent, or as a relentleſs fate, driving on ſuch 
a ſtate to anarchy and confuſion ! can they have 
any happineſs? — As well may a plentiful har» 
veſt be expected in the highways ; or heavy 
ſheaves be brought down from the houſe- top. 
— Can ſuch a kingdom ſtand or flouriſh ? No 


otherwiſe, than as a building ſtands, whoſe 


foundation is deſtroyed; or a tree flouriſhes, 
without root, ſap, or moiſture. ES ENTS 

WyraTEver numbers there are in a nation 
of righteous perſons, who in exalted ſtations 
are truly miniſters of God, or good governours; 
and thoſe in ſubordinate conditions do regard and 
obey them, thus duly, executing their office; 
who concur with, or oppoſe all meaſures upon 
the ſole principles of integrity and virtue : are 
not they its ſupport ? Do not all others cumber 


the ground? What is a vicious member of 
| ſociety, but a man buried, a member loſt ? 


What is the ſhepherd and friend of human 
nature, if his function or profeſſion be re- 
proached with immorality ? he is greatly huct- 
ful. — What is even the ruler and father' of a 
free people, if luxury reigns in palaces, or the 
ſcepter be ſtain'd with oppreſſive cruel vice! 
he is the ſcourge and plague of mankind. Where 
truth and virtue are neglected, no diſtinction 
ſignifies any thing, all Ki dies! for both in- 
dividuals riſe or fall; and people flouriſn or 
decline, as they are righteous or wicked. We 
may read this in ſcripture: may we not more- 


over trace it in all hiſtory ? and therefore fully 


con- 
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conclude, that righteouſneſs exalteth a: nation 
but In 18 a reproach 0 any people. Ss * Kill. 


I rRocEED to the application. 
1. FROM this ſubject it is very OY and 
natural to remark, who do love beſt their native 
country, and are the moſt valuable members of 
ſociety : for if righteouſneſs be the benefit and 
honour of a nation, the upright eſpecially de- 
ſerve well of a land, — And if vice be the injury 
and indignity of any people; the more im- 
moral men are, the leſs right muſt they have 
to pre- eminence and power, or even to ſup- 
port and protection. | 

IT is natural to reſpect the climate we live 
in. Who, but loves, above all others, the 
place where he firſt breathed vital air? Let 
Britons then compare, their advantages with 
thoſe of other nations; and from an inbred 
and honeſt prejudice, prefer their own dear 
country, before all the world, But let it never 
be forgotten, that the righteous, in what- 
ever relation or condition, only. do honour to-a 
community, or exalt a nation; are its firmeſt 
pillars, and its greateſt glory! whereas, thoſe in 
the moſt ſhowy ſcenes of life, who pervert 
3udgment, Pad all faith and truth, or diffuſe a 
ſpirit of ſicentiouſneſs and immorality ; ; as well 
as thoſe 1 in the loweſt circumſtances, that are 
ſlaves to vice; theſe are the reproach of any 
people. 

Lx r every ſoul then be full of the love of 
its country ; and ſhew it by that * 
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SERM, which is the unanimity and ſafety, wealth and 

XVIII. power, dignity and glory; nay, the very 

GY ̃ubſiſtence, and abſolutely. neceſſary ſupport 
of ſociety. 

2. FRoM this ſubject may be inferr'd, the 
unſpeakably great advantage, and extenſively vaſt 
influence and cff:&, of a ſteady, regular, and 
prevailing virtue : as alſo the baleful, dreadful 
conſequence of the contrary, | 

IT is not here obſerved, that a nation or 
people is under obligations to a ruler for his 
clemency, or a magiſtrate- for his juſtice: to a 
general, tor his conduct and valour; or to an im- 
menfely opulent man, for his liberality and be- 
nefactions, though it certainly is: but it is pre- 
vailing truth, general righteouſneſs, or virtue 
at large which exalts a nation, is of the ut- 
moſt importance, and the higheſt advantage. 
Where it might ſhine moſt iIluſtriouſly, it is not 
always to be found; but wherever it is found, 
it is extremely valuable, likely to ſpread ;. and 
if it was but univerſal, how happy would be 
the world? 

Bur as beneficial as virtue is, ſo ſtrangely 
diffuſive, and mortally contagious is vice, or im- 
morality ; ; that as darkneſs it ſpreads, . as famine 
it waſtes, and as a peſtilence it ſoon rages, As 
an infectious diſtemper, with unaccountable 
rapidity it is diſperſed, and driven from herd to 
herd; or, as the exploſion and crack of thun- 
der, it is heard all around; and, as the winged 
lightening, it glances from one end of the 


heavens *© 
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beavens- to the other! ſo folly makes haſte, SRM. 
vice flies and ſtains, and iniquity deſtroys from XVIII. 
quarter to quarter, — TC 

Laſtly, .. Tux excellence and future great 
reward of righteouſneſs may be inferr'd; and 
the difficulty of - [repentance for iniquity : 
and, without it, the certain dreadful puniſh- 
ment to thoſe, who not only ruin themſelves, 
but cortupt and deſtroy mankind. 

Tur zighteous man is certainly, in his pro- 
portion, a benefactor to the world. And if 
communities, cannot make proviſion according 

to their merit, for every one that contributes 
6 exalt a nation ; hereafter all that lead ſober, 
religious, and uniformly virtuous lives, ſhall 
meet with an abundant and eyerlaſting reward. 

Bu r on the other hand, thoſe who are cap- 

tivated by, and held in the pleaſing, horrid 
lures of vice, unleſs they repent, they ſhall periſh. 
But how can they repent, without reſtitution? 
And when, or how, is reſtitution to he made, 
where the wretched conſequences of wicked- 
neſs can hardly be known ? 

Lr us then, as we love our ſelves, be EY 
teous ; — let us, as we love our country, be 
righteous; for righteouſneſs exalteth a nation, 
but fin is the reproach, and, without repentance, . 
will be the ruin of any people. ! 


SERMON XIX. 


Righteouſneſs eſſential to true religion. 


RO M. XIV. 17. 


For the Kingdom of GOD is. not 
meat and drink, but righteouſneſs, 


and peace, and joy in the H. oly 
Ghoſt. 


VIE T appears from the context, that 
me e chriſtians at Rome, as in moſt 
other places, had their varieties of 
b cuſtom, and peculiarities of ſenti- 
ment; tor, at che ſecond and fifth verſes of 
this 
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this n the apoſtle repreſents one, as be- ERIC. | 
heving that he might ur all things; another XIX. 
being weak, as eating berbs. One man, as—yw |} 
eftetming one Day ale another; another, as 
eftceming every day alike. 

I theſe harmleſs Ind jadidferent winners, 
ſurely every man might act, as his own pri» 
vate judgment directed him; and no- body be 
offended: But as a diverſity of opinions, tho 
in things indeterminate, and even frivolous, 
has been the unhappy occaſion of debate, and 
at length iſſued in ſtrife and animoſity ; to ny 
vent any ſuch accidental conſequences, the 
dent and excellent author of this epiſtle, ies 
every man, tobe fully perſuaded in bis own mind; 
and, to regulate himſelf accordingly : allowing 
all others the ſame Juſt liberty, and N all 
raſh and uncharitable cenſures. 

One ſolid argument which he inſiſts on, for 
this general latitude, and mutual compliance, 
is, that we muſt all gi ve account to Chriſt, the 
univerſal judge, for ourſelves. — Another ſub- 

ſtantial reaſon for the ſame, is contained in m 
text; which is this, © that ſuch affairs do not 
concern the chriſtian inſtitution, nor make my 
part of thoſe divine doctrines, and moral 
cepts, whereby the followers of the holy, and 
bleſſed Jeſus, profeſs to be guided.” For, the 
kingdom of God, or the Goſpel of our Lord 
Chriſt, contains no inſtructions about, but leaves 
men at entire liberty, with reſpect to meats 
and drinks : provided they be received with 

thankſgiving, 
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Sek. thankſgiving, and uſed in moderation. — But 
XIX. it's original - deſign, great view, and whole 
cope and tendency, is, the promoting and er 
| ſtabliſhing of righteouſneſs, peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghoſt. 
_ Trvsthe apoitle reſolves, in a very conciſe 
and explicite manner, the moſt important of 
; all queſtions! What mortals are intimately, and 
=_ univerſally intereſted in, and what they have in- 
| | finitely wrangled about; viz. * wherein does 
true religion conſiſt??? — What conſtitutes 
x the character of a chriſtian ?: Or, upon what 
xt we are to found reafonable and ſolid hopes of 
| everlaſting life, and happineſs? The anſwer is 
pertinent, and cleatly definitive; That the 
great Meſſiah hath left no ſpecial directions 
it concerning thoſe infignificant peculiarities, of 
0 parties, which have neither piety nor profane- 
#1 neſs, virtue nor vice, in them: — thoſe curious 
'F ſpeculations, ſingularities, unintereſting, | 
8 wWotthleſs ceremonics, which a man may be i - 
8 norant of, or wholly neglect; and, in a moral 
1 ſenſe, be never the worſe; or, he may pro- 
5 foundly believe, and obſerve with a moſt ſcru- 
#1 pulous exacneſs, and be never the better. He 
vx has taken no ſpecial notice of theſe things, all 
8 of which may be ſeparated from a virtuous 
conduct and character; or conſiſt with a wick= 
ed and immoral life: the goſpel being plainly 
intended, and abſolutely and entirely calculated, 
to reſtore the dignity of reaſon, truth, and 
"x virtue; and eſtabliſh an univertal righteouſnebs., 
8 tt; Though, 


ro true. religion. 


| 
| 
Though, the text is not, I apprehend, very 2 | 


| 
2 


intricate or obſcure; yet being eee im- XIX. 


portant, I deſign 
Ia the It. place, to render it as plain : 48 1 
poſſibly can. 
II. Confirm the Truth and Certainty of it, 
from reaſon, and from other party of 
+. holy writ, 
Wing ro — with ſome reflections leading 
to practice. 
| "2. I am to explain the. Sentiments. 4 
Buy kingdom of God, in my text, as in ſeveral 
other places of ſcripture, is plainly meant, 
« that Thema of rational religion, or moral 
government, which Almighty: God, hath been 
pleaſed to ſend his beloved Son to eſtabliſh in 
the world.” —Which, though. ſtrictly ſpeaking, 


it be not, in it's general principles, and pre- 


ceptive parts, new; that is, what never, in any 
degree, had been underſtood, nor capable. of 
being known before : [for, from the beginning 
mankind had natural abilities, otherwiſe they 


could not have been obliged to feel after a firſt 


independent and ſupreme Cauſe, and find out 
the rules of their conduct, in the nature and 
conſtitution of things ;] yet, this ſtudy having 


been too much neglected, and right reaſon not 


attended to, this admirable expedient was. gra- 
ciouſly made uſe of, to prevail with us to exert 


codur intellectual ſtrength, and moral powers for 


the nobleſt purpoſes of truth and virtue: and 
by a due e to the things that are made, 
| " 7" ane 


| 


| 
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| SzxM. and the Revelation which is given, clearly to 


XIX. underſtand the nature and providence of God, 
WWV the important differences betwixt virtue and 
ice, and the awful and eternal retribution of 

a future world. ö e | 
Hence the goſpel of Jeſus Chtiſt is' tiled, 
the kingdom of God, as it was the uniform and 
entire Aim of this divine inſtrutor, by aſto- 
niſhing operations, by righteous laws, by ſtriking 
motives, and by an unſpotted perfect example, 
to reconcile the offending conſcious offfpting 
of God, to the regular obedience of our Hea- 
venly Father: and from the glorious profpe&}; 
and almoſt irrefiſtible argument of an incon- 
ceivable and everlaſting reward, render all men 
faithful ſubjects of his moral government. 
By kingdom of God, then is fignified, the 
chriſtian religion, conſiſting of doctrines and 
precepts primarily promulgated, exemplified 
and enforced by the Son of God ; and handed 
down to us by his followers, in the New Teſ- 
tament, This religion is not meat and drink; 
that is, it bears no affinity to heathen rites, nor 
any reſemblance even to the ceremonial parts 
of the Moſaic diſpenſation : but, in all indiffe- 
rent matters, leaves the world without any 
other regulation or reſtraint, than what pru« 
dence may preſcribe, and univerſal liberty al- 
low. | 
THERE is no warrant of authority from our 
divine Lawgiver, to impoſe curious and unin- 
telligible ſpeculations of, or human conſequen- 
CES 
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ces drawn from his doctrines, as terms: of cbm- S RNA. 
munion ; or conditions of falyation : therefore, XIX.. 
unthinking, or evil-deſigning men, ought ne- 


yer to be giatified in theſe their ſchemes, to 
Lord it over Chriſt's heritage. The deſign of 
the goſpel is rational, moral, and infinitely more 
important, as we ſhall eaſily perceive, by en- 
deavouring to form juſt ideas of 'righteouſneſs, 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghoſh. 
By righteouſneſs, I apprehend, is meant, 
« The ſtudy and imitation of the juſtice, ho- 
lineſs, and unbounded benevolence of the divine - 
nature and conduct: a chearful comportment 
with, and regular ſubſerviency to the grand 
deſigns of creation and providence: or, a ſteady 
and uniform obedience of the moral, unalter- 
ably fixed, and eternally binding commands of 
heaven, and right reaſon.” | 
By peace is moſt probably intended in this 

place, harmony in the world; the ſatisfac- 
tion and pleaſures of ſocial natures in one ano= 
ther; the union of mutual good affeQions, 
reciprocal confidence, and entire eſteem; found- 
ed in a prevailing integrity. 

Bu yoy in the Holy Gboſt; might be more 
particularly and immediately ſignified, the 
happineſs and conſolation of extraordinary in- 
fluence: or, more generally and relative to 
chriſtians at large, tranquility, content, and de- 
light of heart, conſequent on the practice of 
virtue: or, that conſcious hope, joy, and glo- 
ry which the ſoul derives from undexſtanding, 
N being 
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Senn. being actuated, and wholly governed by the 
XIX. pure and ſpiritual maxims, the benevolent and 
n moſt excellent motives, of our redeemer's reli- 
| gion,” For thus all moral virtues are denomi- 
nated, the fruits of the ſpirit —That is, they 
imply juſt principles, they ſuppoſe, they really 
conſtitute a good conſcience : for, where the 

1 fruit is good, the tree muſt be good. 

j By righteouſneſs then; in a few words, is 
4 meant, a conformity to the ſupreme laws of a 
3 moſt juſt and holy God ; founded in the nature, 
1 reaſon, and relations of things. In all our 
ways acknowledging him; and doing to all 
men, as we would have them do to us. 

By peace, may be underſtood, harmony, 
F concord, a mutual reſpect, and a good under- 
i ſtanding among fellow-creatures, and fellow- 
chriſtians, Ws Wi | 
11 Ap, by joy in the Holy Gheft, the ſacred 
ſatisfaction, the divine ſupport, and ſupreme 
2x pleaſure of an approving 5255 a good con- 
ſcience. | | Oe 
Tuxsx are the natural effects, the beſt and 
nobleſt fruits of the goſpel. This is it's ſolid 
great end. And the perfection of virtue, is 
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direct us to place any degree of piety and ac- SERM- 
ceptableneſs in meat and drink, in rites and ce- XIX. 
remonies, in confeſſions and creeds: but, to WWW 
explain to our underſtandings, and enforce on 
. our practice, all inſtances of truth, virtue, uni- 
verſal righteouſneſs, peaceable, and generous 
goodneſs ; as the ſubſtantial ground of the nobleſt 
ſatisfaction, and the true way to eternal glory. 
IT cannot ſurely be neceſlary to guard theſe 
ſentiments from the miſinterpretation and abuſe 
of libertines. None can be ſo perverſe and ab- 
ſurd as to conclude, that while they have liber- 
ty, they may render it an occaſion of gratifying 
their luſts. - And, becauſe bodily exerciſe pro- 
fiteth little, and the lean kine of unreaſonable 
auſterities make no part of our religion; they 
may indulge to rioting and drunkenneſs, cham- 
bering and wantonneſs, ſtrife and envy | They 
ſurely may not; for theſe are moſt plainly, and 
moſt ſolemnly, and upon everlaſting penalties 
forbidden, in the holy goſpel of our bleſſed 
Lord. | 7 | 
THe natural, obvious interpretation, is, 
© that neither ſewiſh ceremonies, nor any ima» 
ginable external rites, and bodily ſervices, re- 
commend intelligent beings to the Almighty ; 
nor conſtitute our character as chriſtians —But, 
the religion of honeſt and good hearts ; the 
religion of ſober, uſeful, and uniformly virtuous 
lives; the. religion that tends to the world's 
peace, to the common good, and true perfec- 
tion, and moſt exalted happineſs of all men: 


and 
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SERM. and that deportment and practice, which proves, 

XIX. which really makes, and without which there can 

A be no ſuch thing, as a conſcience void of offence 
toward God, and toward man. 

A REGULAR and conſtant regard of theſe 
moſt important matters, demonſtrates that we 
are chriſtians; good ſubjects of God's moral 
kingdom, and real members of the church of 
Chriſt, For, thoſe that fear God, and keep 
his commandments, perform the whole duty 

of man; do anſwer the true ends of a Saviour's 
life and death, reſurrection and aſcenſion; and, 
in the laft great judgment, ſhall be declared 
wiſe and faithful ſervants, —But all pretences, 
and the moſt ſpecious profeſſions, all external 
ſhews, and the exacteſt formality, deſtitute of 
theſe marks and fruits, favour of ſuperſtition 5 
or, may be ſuſpected of hypocriſy, or enthu- 
ſiaſm.— At beft, are only hay and ſtubble. 
Therefore our thoughts ſhould center, not up- 
on myſterious and perplexed notions, inexpli- 
cable and amazing ſpeculations, nor upon unne- 
ceſſary rites, and frivolous modes; but upon 
the eſſential and moft momentous duties of pi- 
ety and righteouſneſs, And ſuch affections 
and confirmed habits, as in the nature of thi 
will render us moſt capable of the divine re- 
gard, moſt acceptable and beneficial to one an- 
other, and moſt ſerene and happy in the reflec- 
tions of our own hearts, ſhould have our firſt 
attention, | 


Tus 
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, Tuts, I hope, may be ſufficient by way of Sn. 

n explication. I proceed, in the XIX. | 

e II. Pr Acr, to eſtabliſh the truth of th 
ſentiment from reaſon, and other parts 

ſe of ſcripture. | 

e 1. IT is reaſonable that religion ſhould prin- | 

al cipally conſiſt in, and be peculiarly — | 

of of, righteouſneſs, peace, &c. becauſe theſe are | 

11 the chief ends of all men, and no other pur- | 

ty poſe can be thought of, that is ſo worthy of a | 

rs divine interpoſition, law, and eternal ſanction. | 

d, | INDEED religion has been placed in other | 

ed matters; ſuch as unintelligible opinions, enthu- 

es. ſiaſtic feryours, and the ſuperſtitious ſuggeſtions 

nal of irregular fancies; I grieve to ſay it, to the 

| of great prejudice of honeſt minds, and to the 

n loud triumphs of unbelievers | — But how un- 

a juſtly, a rational and impartial examination will 

4 ſoon ſhew; and that ſuch religion as does not 

up- ultimately and uniformly aim at rendering man- 

pli- kind more upright, holy, temperate, grateful, | 

ne- humane, and good, is neither deſerving of the 

pon ever-blefſed, and inconceivably benevolent Deity | 

Pt] to inſtitute, nor proper for his intelligent off- 

ons * ſpring to receive or regard, Moral goodneſs, 

ings | real virtue, and univerſal righteouſneſs are of 

re- | the nature and eſſence; indeed, they are the 

an- great end and purpoſe, of all true religion. 

flec- Ex AMIN E enthuſiaſm with all its oddities, 

ir} and inward feelings; look at ſuperſtition in all 

- its ridiculous ſhapes, with all its childiſh for- 

118 


malities : — And tell me, ye men of reaſon! 
1 2 what 
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SERM. what advantage have they ever been of to the 
XIX. world? — Nay, is it not notorious what in- 
— conveniencies, what divifions, what calamitous 
conſequences have ariſen from them? 
WHAT eternal _ and debate has been 


made about the true church? — Till it has en- 
ter'd into ſome irregular and unhappy headsz 
that only believing. and belonging to a parti- 
cular denomination of chriſtians, was. a good 
pledge and ſufficient token of their immortal 
ſalvation! that ſubſcribing a confuſed bundle 
of jarring opinions, might be valued as a. ſort 
of certificate or teſtimony of their right to 
heaven! and that the orderly repetition, or ex- 
temporary effuſion, of long incoherent prayers; 
or, it makes no difference if they be elegant 
and noble ones, might be confidered as afford- 
ing, a {ure and certain . of a reſurrection to 
eternal lite. 

I wouLD give the ſofteſt names to the in- 
firmities of my fellow-creatures; but is it not 
true, that ſome have ſo far fallen a ſacrifice to 
a ſpirit of deluſiag, as to imagine, they could 
not miſs the mark, only becauſe they were 
elected? or come ſhort of the prize, forſooth, 
becauſe they conceited they were inſpired ? and 
that vicious and immoral actions and habits, 
could never hurt ſuch a poor frail being as man, 
while he could fancy, he had the ſpirit and 
grace of God in his heart, Good God! what 
miſchiefs flow from ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm ? 

——Forgive me for touching on the world's 
| miſ- 
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misfortunes and moral deformities: it is only to SERRM. 
give a teſt of, to hold up a mirrour for trath,— XIX. 
And if prepoſſeſſions be not inveterate, and tage 
moſt unaccountable errors deep rooted, the loweſt 
capacity muſt confeſs, that theſe things cannot 
be RELIGION, Tis almoſt an inſult on the 
meaneſt underſtanding of a man, to tell him 
fo! a reaſonable creature may caſily ſee, that 
the religion of man, is the government of right 
reaſon: the religion of chriſtians, nothing elſe 

| but the prevalence of righteouſneſs : being 

members of Chriſt's church, is, conforming to 

His pattern and precepts: being ſubjeas of 

| God's government, is, obeying thoſe holy and 

juſt laws, which indiſpenſably oblige the whole 


moral creation. 
Max it not then fully be depended on, 
K that promoting man's goodneſs, temperance, 


probity, tender compaſſion, and extenſive be- 


5 nevolence, muſt be the real important deſign 
t of a divine inſtitution? and the regard of theſe, 
7 the proportion and only certain meaſure of the 
1 divine infallible eſteem and final approbation ? 
8 for the great end of all human government, 
5 is, to prevent the growth of the contrarß 
d of theſe. Neither can any man ever pol- 
"a ſibly approve of a baſe ingratitude, a criminal 
„ and habitual intemperance, or an inordinate and 
d vicious ſelfiſhneſs, diſhoneſty, and cruelty in 
at another, let his opinion or perſuaſion quadrate 
? never ſo. exactly with what. is his own: or, 
8 however i bas been reverenced as agreeable to 
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SERM. an orthodox ſtandard :—for, whatever his pre- 
XIX. tended religion be, tis plain, it is not effectual, 
Woe as it anſwers not a moral purpoſe ; therefore it 


anſwers no purpoſe at all to a creature, the ſole 
great view, and abſolute entire worth of whom, 
has no other conceivable meaſure but wiſdom 
and virtue, 

SUPPOSE then we could fo far bewilder our 
ſelves, or ſuffer others to lead our conſciences 
captive ; [for there is not the leaſt ground for 
ſuch an unworthy ſentiment in the goſpel, 
the contrary being undeniably evident ; | ſup- 
poſe we could fo much ſubject our ſelves to 
a wild and dangerous infatuation, as to imagine, 
that the author of the chriſtian revelation had 
ſubſtituted ſomething elſe in the room of righ- 
teouſneſs; had relieved us from the obligations 
of reaſon and moral virtue; and propoſed to 
help us to the capacity of everlaſting happineſs, 
without previouſly cultivating in us any truth, 
heavenly juſtice, or god-like benevolence ? — 
What would be the unavoidable final iffue, and 
concluſion ? Not that we may hugg our ſelves 
in the conſolation, and glory in the privilege: 
God forbid |! — but, that we muſt diſbelieve 
and deteſt ſuch a pretended revelation, as would 
blaſpheme the good and great Creator, and 
Lone his firſt and moſt obvious, his cer- 
tain and unchangeable laws ! 

As far as my ideas and underſtanding reach, 
nothing can have the nature of a law, or an- 
{wer its true intention, that is not formed to 

regulate 
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regulate our ſpirits and actions; that does not SRM. 
ioſtruct us more clearly to conceive of, and XIX. 
better obey the original and unalterable rules of 
nature and reaſon; that does not ſhew us more 
fimply and familiarly the relation of all men 
to one common parent; their dependence on 
him for life, and breath, and all things ; with 
their indiſſoluble duty to pleaſe and ſerve him! 
in a word, that does not ſhew what becomes us 
in the various capacities, connections and circum- 
ſtances of this life and being. To attempt, there- 
fore, to withdraw mens attention from tighte- 
ouſneſs, peaceableneſs, and the perpetual care, and 
inviolable preſervation of a good conſcience; by 
placing religion in matters eaſily ſeparable from, 
or quite foreign to theſe evidently intereſtin 
and moſt important affairs ; is, moſt deſperately 
to miſlead accountable creatures, and does juſtly 
alarm our apprehenſions of the moſt dreadful 
danger! for nothing that we can conceive of 
in nature, but the practice, the progreſs, and 
daily improvements of piety and virtue, can 
| ever anſwer'the end of our exiſtence ; enable 

us properly to fill up any condition, or adorn 
any character in life; or render us capable of 
temporal and eternal ſatisfaction and felicity. — 
All the abſtruſe, not to ſay abſurd notions, for 
the ſwallowing of which wholeſale, n1GoTs 
baptize themſelves ſound believers: all the gay 
embroidery, and vain pageanty of ſuperſtition, 
for which Rome has been famous: and for 
| * unthinking creatures may reckon them- 
5 | F< ſelves 


g NN. ſelves the true catholic church: all theſe things 
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XIX. are but as duft in the balance, ſet againſt virtue 


and a regular uſeful life. 


For-1n the 2% place, though nothing elſe 
can do it, . righteouſneſs, peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghoſt, do. render us truly religious, 
greatly happy, and as capable as we can be of 
eternal favour and approbation, = 

Tur moſt ſhining and glorious attributes of 
the eternal mind, are his immaculate purity, 
his impartial and inflexible juſtice, his bound- 


befs benevolence, and his inexpreflibly tender 


mercy | The good man, therefore, the more 
perfectly he imitates, the nearer approackes he 
makes to a reſemblance of theſe, he thereby 
becomes proportionably of more ſignification in 
the ſcale of exiſtence, and more valuable in the 


eye of God and man: for theſe divine imita- 


tions, do moſt nobly enlarge our own capaci- 
ties, and are of ineſtimable advantage to our 
fellow-creatures ; in conſequence, muſt be true 
religion, and the END of the commandment. 
Again, Is it not evident to the unprejudiced 
reaſon of all mankind, that this is real religion ? 
That all acknowledgments paid immediately to 
the ſovereign ſpirit, are only valuable, as they 
are declarative of an ingenuous, grateful, and 
truly good mind; connected with, or produc- 
tive of a virtuous and exemplary converſation ? 
— Do we not more aſſuredly, and rationally 
hope, that cur ſupplications ſhall be accepted, 
when we are conſcious of the ſincerity of our 


endeavours 
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endeavours to walk in all the commandmentsS8RM. 
and ordinances of God, blameleſs? than when XIX. 
we regard iniquity in our heart? +. 
War imaginable qualities, without theſe, 
can conſtitute a character that all men will 
admire, reverence, and love? —— Why does 
the - obnoxious hypocrite diſguiſe, double, 
and play off a thouſand ſagacious ſhrewd arts, 
to be thought true hearted and upright; but 
becauſe integrity has an univerſal eſteem, or 
the verdict of every honeſt mind is in its 
favour? And thus wi ys! is juſt, fed of all 
ber children. 
Bu r as it is reaſonable that true religion 
and undefiled before God, ſhould ſignify the 
ſame thing, as we underſtand by juſtice, faith- 
fulneſs, and affectionate enlarged good will and 
benevolence. 
 ReveLATIoN does, in the 3* place, fully 
aſſure us, that we are not miſtaken in this 
| matter; eſpecially, does the chriſtian revelation 
give us this aſſurance: for it yields an uniform, 
| noble and entire teſtimony to moral piety, and 
25 univerſal righteouſneſs, as the ſole great end of 
| ſuch gracious diſcoveries of truth and duty. 
| IT was very early, and plainly declared, 
| even to the firſt deſcendant of mortal man, 
Gen. iv. 7. And with equal propriety it may 
be ſaid of all ſucceſſive generations; if thou 
doejt well, fhalt thou not be accepted? if thou 
| doeſt not well, fin lieth at the door. The un- 
| fpeakable and ſupreme value of obedience, is 
likewiſe 
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Sex. likewiſe atteſted in the perſon and family of 
XIX. Noab; and the diſtinguiſhing regard, the pecu- 
lar protection vouchſafed them for it, when 
; the whole ſpecies beſides periſhed in a deluge 
of water. Gen. vii. 1. And the Lord ſaid unto 
Noah; come thou and all thy houſe into the ark 

for thee baue 1 ſeen righteous before me in this 
generation. The equity of the eternal Ruler, 

and his infinite eſteem for virtue, do likewiſe 
diſplay themſelves, in Abraham's ever memora- 

ble interceſſion for the deſtined cities of Sodom 

and Gomarrba. Wilt thou alſo deſtroy the rigb- 

teous with the wicked ? that be far from thee. — 

The fame temper of goodneſs, and regularity 

of conduct, are recommended, Pſalm xv. 

Lord, who ſhall abide in thy tabernacle? who 

all duell in thy holy hill? be that walketh up- 
rightly, and worketh righteouſneſs, and ſpeaketh 

the truth in his beart, &c. In Solomon's ad- 
mirable Ethics or Proverbs, moral righteouſ- 

neſs is called Wispom! celebrated in the 
higheſt ſtrains, and enforced as ornamental, 
delightful, and abſolutely neceſſary, for all 

men of every age, in every ſituation. and Cir- 
cumſtance. But Ja. i. Chapter, is particu- 

larly and moſt emphatically applicable to the 
purpoſe of my text; for there, in expreſs terms, 

meats and drinks are contradiſtinguiſhed from 
righteouſneſs, and plainly ſhew'd to be worſe 

than nothing and vanity, in the balance againſt 

it. — At the 11 Verſe, &c. To what purpoſe is 

the multitude of your ſacriſices unto me, ſaith 3 

5 Lor 
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Lord? Tam full of the burnt offering of rams, Sk. 
and the fat of fed beaſts. — Bring no more vain XIX. 
oblations : incenſe is an abomination. — The ne 
moons and ſabbaths; the calling of aſſemblies 1 
cannot away-with, it is iniquity, even your ſolemn 
meeting. When you ſpread forth your hands, I 
will hide mine eyes from you; yea, when ye make 
many prayers, I will not bear; your hands are 
full of blood. — Waſh ye, make you clean, put 
away the evil of your doings from before mine 
eyes; ceafe to do evil, learn to do well. — ſeek 
judgment, relieve the oppreſſed, judge the father- 
lefs, plead for the widow, If ye be willing and 
obedient, ye ſhall eat the good of the land; but if 
ye refuſe and rebel, ye ſhall be devoured with 
the fword ; for the mouth of the Lord hath ſpoken 
it, To the ſame intent, the prophet, Amos v. 
21. I hate, I deſpiſe your feaſt- days, and I will 
not ſmell in your ſolemn aſſemblies. Ver. 24. Let 
judgment run down as waters, and RIGH TE= 
OUSNESS as 4 mighty fiream, | | 
As ſuperſtition had got deep rooting, and "| 
iniquity abounded, when the great Saviour en- | 
ter'd upon his moſt important enterprize, we 
find, he open'd the way to an univerſal refor- 
mation, by ſolemnly warning all men to repent. 
—REPENT, for the kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand. Wherein, this kingdom of Heaven, or 
new divine economy and diſpentation conſiſt- 
ed, you read, in terms that cannot well be 
miſtaken, in that incomparable ſcheme of te- 
ligion, deliver'd to the multitude from the 
| mountain, 


- 


(| 
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saw. mountain. There, peaceableneſs, righteouſneſs, 
XIX. and a reſigned meekneſs; there, humanity, can- 
Ad cur, and extenfive mercy; there, humility, for- 
| | giveneſs, equity and enlarged benevolence, are 
vx repreſented and celebrated. Theſe, together 
| with a promiſed recompence, indecd conſti- 
tuted our Redcemer's religion: and theſe hold 
forth to all mankind, the articles of ſalvation, 
the conditions and qualifications of all true 
„ happineſs, in time and to eternity. There, the 
light of truth ſhines, with a peculiar and un- 
ſhaded ſplendour and dignity! There, the 
| doctrines of right reaſon drep as the dew ; and 
[| the true rules of virtue are clear, and en- 
| forced with their natural effects and ſtrongeſt 
| ſanctions.— 80 far from exceſſive paſſion, fierce 
1 debate, and lafting diviſion and animoſity; 
we are not to be angry without cauſe ; and the 
fun muſt not go down on our wrath. So far 
from deep malice, obſtinate revenge, cruel 
| retaliation or horrid murder; — we are to 
| kve our enemies, bleſs them that curſe us, do 
goed to them that hate us, &c. —— Not only 
| the carnal habit of adultery is prohibited, but 
| the criminal defire, the vicious luſt ' is to be 
reſtrain'd and ſubdued. Perjury was before 
forbidden, and profaneneſs puniſhable” by the 
judges: the great Reformer adds, practiſe in- 
| tegrity, ſpeak truth, and ſwear not at all. We 
. there likewiſe learn, the motives and ends of 
true mercy ; alms are not to be publicly diſ- 
penſed, from the ambitious views of a vain 
oſtentation, 
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oſtentation; but freely beſtowed for the nobler SRM. 
end of doing good. —— The fame abſtracted XIX. 


| 
righteouſneſs and ſincerity of prayer and faſt- WWW Þ} 
ing, is taught. And, chriſtians are in all things 
| 


to aim at his approbation, who ſees every action 
in its principle, with all its circumſtances; and | 
will reward us both for what we have, and | 
what we would have done, had it been in our | 
wer: for he -penetrates the inmoſt receſſes, 
and will finally confirm. the ſecret ſentence 
of every honeſt heart, to our eternal ſatiſ- 
faction. But how ſignificant and full of 
energy, to the point I am proving, is the con- 
cluſion of the fore- mentioned diſcourſe ? Thyre- 
fore all things whatever ye would that men ſhould 
do to you, do ye even ſo to them; for this is the law 
and the prophets, Ye ſhall know them by their 
fruits; and as it never did, nor ever will. hap- 
n, that men gather grapes of thorns, or figs 
of thiſtles; fo good actions, and an uniform 
tenour of virtue do demonſtrate the man to be | 
good; but nothing elſe can poſſibly do it. | 
And, not every man that ſaith unto me Lord, | 
Lord, or that only profeſſes my religion, ſhall en- | 
ter into the kingdom of Heaven, but he that doth 
the will of my father which is in Heaven. | 
. INCoNSIDERATE, prejudiced, immoral and | 
wicked people, may lay their account of future 
happineſs, upon a different foundatiof than 
that of righteouſneſs; but theſe hopes muſt 
fail, for the ground of them. cannot ſtand in 
judgment. All beſides virtue will prove only 


im- 
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SYR NM. impoſture and preſumption, as our Redeemer 
XIX. adds, many will fay to me in that day, Lord, 
Lord, have we not prophefied in thy name, and 
in thy name caſt out devils, and in thy name done 
many wonder ful works ; and then will I profeſs 
unto them I never knew you, depart from me ye 
that work iniquity. Indeed, it is evident from 
the whole current of revelation, that if we 
know thele things, yet we are only happy in 
deing them: or, that chriſtianity, and all true 
religion is righteouſneſs, honeſt virtue, moral 
goodneſs, Neither need farther inſtances be 
multiplied ; the effect of the Goſpel, ſtiled the 
fruit of the Spirit, is plainly, love, joy, peace, 
long-Juffering, gentleneſs, goodneſs, faith, meek 
neſs, temperance. | 
WuaT was real religion from the foun- 
dation of the world, is genuine and true chri- 
ſtianity. Neither, properly ſpeaking, can we 
be the ſincere followers of our divine Maſter 
any further than we are upright, ſober, hu- 
mane, and tender-hearted ; filling up all the 
various relations and capacities of life with uſe- 
ful virtue, and acting well in all its circum» 
ſtances till death gives us a diſcharge. 
R1GHTEOUSNEss, peaceableneſs, preſerving 
a moderate and humble mind, and maintain- 
ing a good conſcience, in higher or lower 
ſtations; as maſters or ſervants, parents or chil- 
dren; as friends, relations, and neighbours, is 
therefore religion. Modeſty, prudence, a tem- 
perate concern for this world, and a regular 
induſtry 


to true religion.” _ 
induſtry. in our honeſt employments, is religion. g. 
Scrving God and our generation, is making our XIX. 
calling and election (ure; or, it is acting as. 
chriſtians. And the inhuman and revengeful, 
the unrighteous and wicked neither know, to 
any purpoſe of ſalvation, the true God, nor 
Jeſus Chriſt whom he has ſent. 

I PROCEED to apply what has briefly been 
ſaid upon this copious ſubject. 

I. Is this the true temper and ſpirit, the 
ſettled uniform tendency, and great important 
deſign of the goſpel? does my text plainly 
thew, can it be no other than to promote 
righteouſneſs, &c. Whence ſhall the various 
miſtakes of mankind upon this head, be ac- 
counted for? or rather, how ſhall they be 
remedied ? 

' From the reaſon and nature of things, it is un- 
deniably evident, that no other can be the intel- 
ligible, rational purpoſe of a divine revelation, 
but to afford the underſtanding of man ſtronger 
views and more adequate ideas of moral truth, 
to refine the paſſions to a ſublime virtue, and 
eſtabliſh juſtice, temperance, and mercy, or, 
univerſal righteouſneſs in the world, — And 
are we expreſsly told, that the principal pur- 
poſe, the ultimate end of the law and the pro- 
phets, of Jeſus Chriſt, and his apoſtles, was to in- 
fluence mankind to love God with all their hearts, 
—ſouls, —mind, —ſlrength; and their neighbour 
as themſebves : to redeem them from all —— 
and render them a peculiar people, zealous of good 
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SexM. works? Whence proceed ſo many deluſions, 
XIX. fo much iniquity, where all know this? It is 
|| wn forrowful, but certain, that fancy, cuſtom, 
j paſſion and prejudice govern a very conſider- 
able part of God's rational creation on earth: 
and man, the image of his maker, born for 
virtue, deſigned for immortality, loves darkneſs 

rather. than li ght, becauſe his deeds are evil. 
Aras! alas! how little is reaſon, the di- 
ſtingaiſhing power of human nature, employ- 
cd! how diſmally is liberty, the nobleſt pri- 
vilege of a moral being,. perverted! and even 
the additional, ineſtimable advantage of a re- 
velation prevented from accompliſhing its main 
intention! Men willingly ſuffer their judg- 
ment to be warp'd, their pafſions *to degene- 
rate, and their practice to procced from un- 
worthy and evil maxims; and then nothing 
appears more painfully and bitterly diſagreeable, 
than a reaſonable moral religion. Thus the 
ancient hypocritical Jews, tithed mint, anniſe, 
and cummin, to atone for the negle& of the 
weightier matters of the law. — Thus heathens, 
— Though I doubt many pretended followers of 
the ever- bleſſed Redeemer, may bluſh to hear 
the. names of ſome of theſe venerable ſages of 
antiquity : and one would wiſh, if we knew 
how, to caſt a veil over the deformities and fol- 
lies of many chriſtians!—Bur, Men and Brethren! 
= Is the goſpel perverted, ſet forth as a religion that 
= does diſpenſe, or may conſiſt with bad morals ? 
| and, are there other ways taught to future 
felicity 
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felicity, than righteouſneſs, &c. ? — Tt would SERM, 
be a crime of the higheſt nature to be filent ; XIX. 
ſouls, immortal ſouls are at ſtake!. for Zion's ww 


ſake I will not hold my peace; for Jeruſalem's 
ſake I will not keep ſilence, fill the righteouſ- 
neſs thereof come forth as brightneſs ; and the 
ſabvation as a lamp that burneth. _ 
FARTHER, virtue and vice are not the ſame, 
they are not alike in their nature, or conſe , 
quences. We cannot, without real diſhoneſty, 
and the vileſt prevarication of heart, put light 
for darkneſs, darkneſs for light. An action is 
not therefore right, becauſe the intereſt of this 
world makes us wiſh, it was ſo; nor, is ini- 
quity reaſonable and juſt, becauſe our irregular 
appetites, our depraved paſſions, urge us to the 
commiſſion, There are other meaſures of life 
than miſguided fancy, ſecular advantage, or 
the cuſtoms of a degenerate world. And if 
there be an unperiſhable part of our nature, fot 
its ſake ought we to prefer righteouſneſs, peace, 
and joy, before every thing elſe: becauſe they 
are abſolutely neceſſary to its happineſs. | 
In pee, the fatal opinions which ſome favour, 
and the extravagant courſes they purſue, would 
force good nature and charity to hope, almoſt 
to with, that the notions of another eternal 
ſtate were not well founded ; at leaſt, that all 
ſhould not be immortal, That ſome might 
never, ah! never, be called to the laſt ſolemn 
teſt ; becauſe their lives will not bear it. 
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SERM. But what will remedy this dire infatuation ? 
XIX. What will relieve us from theſe frightful 
—— dreams? Tis very. eaſy to direct, but every 


man muſt apply, The ſcripture is open; you. 
read, you hear, be kingdom of God is not 
meat, &c. 

2%, LeT this juſt account of the religion 
of our great Redeemer, put us upon a ſerious, 
faithful, and immediate enquiry, whether we 
are his diſciples or not ? VE 

EveRyY one muſt grant, that fuch exami- 
nation is of conſequence ; for, in ſuch an af- 
fair, none would willingly be deceived ; be- 
cauſe, the thoughts of a conſuming fire, and 
everlaſting burning! that is, the corroding, 

nawing reflections of impenitent and un- 
changeable guilt, cannot but excite the utmoſt 
horror! — Do then the convictions of our 
minds influence us to be temperate, peace- 
able, and righteous; and to keep ſacred the 
teſtimony of a good conſcience ? —— Do the 
truth, the ſincerity, and inflexible integrity of 
uniform virtue and goodneſs, appear in all the 
actions of our lives? Do we always readily 
practiſe what we believe to be right? And are we 
ever careful to be well informed in the affairs 
of religion, where temporal intereſt and miſ- 
guided paſſion, do ſo often blind and cover 
what actually is right? 

To be chriſttans, is only to be men: reaſon- 
able and ſocial beings, in the greateſt perfec- 

: tion. 
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tion. It is no more than to do juſtly, love SR W. 
mercy, and to walk humbly with God, under XIX. 
the conduct of Jeſus Chriſt, For, faith the www 
apoſtle, the grace or favour of God, which 
hath appeared to all men, bringing ſalvation, 
feaches us, that denying ungodlineſs and worldly 
luft, we ſhould live ſoberly, righteoufly, and 
godly in the preſent world. Is this our conver- 
ſation and juſt character? then we are chri- 
ſtians, where- ever we afſemble; or in what- 
ever form we worſhip, then are we the ſub- 

T of God's moral kingdom. The true 
members of Chriſt's body, And though but 
ſojourners a while on earth, we are regularly 
travelling toward a better country: and ſhort- 
ly ſhall enter into the joy of our Lord. — But, 
are we inſincere, contentious, or uncharitable ? 
are we unrighteous, revengeful, miſchievous, | 
or guilty of any habitual vice? Alas! joining 
ourſelves with the pureſt church in this world, 
will be of no manner of ſignification: for with- 
out an amended better ſpirit and behaviour, an 
abundant entrance will never be adminiſtred 
us, into that new Earth, and thoſe neu 
Heavens, where righteouſneſs dwells : where 
all are righteous, where charity never faileth. 

LET us then, from contemplating the pecu- 
liar excellence and unſpeakable importance of 

| righteouſneſs ; the divine beauty, and ineſtim- 

| able ſupreme value of peace; the ſublime plea» 

1 ſure, and inconceivable immortal ſatisfaction of 


| | ;- 0M a good 
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SRM. a good conſcience ; practiſe an uniform virtue. 
XIX. Let us, from attentively conſidering the heaven- 
——ly, glorious, boundleſs and everlaſting reward 
of righteouſneſs! the wretched, the dreadful, 
deſpairing and endleſs horrors of unrighteouſ- 
neſs ! be careful, be reſolute, and unweariedly 
diligent, both in daily ardent prayer, and in- 
ceſſant perpetual watchfulneſs; that we may 
be found of God at laſt in peace. For. as we 
owe, we ſhall reap: be that ſoweth to the fleſh, 
ſhall of the fleſh reap corruption; be that ſoweth 
70 mow ſpirit, ſhall Y the ſpirit reap life ever- 

ing. 
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SERMON XX 


Immoral notions pernicious to religion. 


Marr. xv. 13. 


But he anſwered and ſaid, every plant 
which my heavenly Father hath not 
2 ont be rooted up. 


2 © underfding clearly the im- 
o mediate deſign and full mean- 
ing of this expreſſion, it may 
be neceſſary to look back to 
= the beginning of the chapter: 
where you find, the Scribes 
and Phariſees, who always re- 
ſiſted the 8 of God, preſumptuouſly, and 
prepolterouſly enough, accuſing our Lord's diſ- 
ciples for eating bread with unwaſhen hands. 
To ſilence this trifling complaint, and ſet aſide 
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SERM. this mean cavil, the Lord Chriſt forces all their 
XX. -ttention to a juſt charge, of the greateſt mo- 
— ment againſt themſelves. His words, I think, 


mouths, and bonoureth me with their lips; but 


will bear the ſubſequent” interpretation: “ In- 


| ſtead of betraying an ungenerous and malignant 
- diſpoſition againſt my followers, and ſeverely 


cenſuring them for omitting an indifferent cuſ- 
tom, or frivolous ceremony ; might it not be 
convenient to refle&t upon and reform, a noto- 
rivus and ſcandalous violation of the moral com- 
mandment among yourſelves? for the grand 
Law-giver hath expreſsly and indiſpenſably re- 
quired the human offspring to be obedient, af- 
ſectionate, and grateful to their progenitors ; | 
and your law righteouſly puniſheth with death, 
the curſing of a father or mother. And yet, 
commonly and without any ſeeming remorſe, 
[in compliance only with a ſenſeleſs and wicked 
tradition] you ſuffer children irrecoverably to 
devote to the ſacred treaſury, what ſhould re- 
lieve and ſupport their aged and neceſſitous pa- 
rents.-and thus diflolve an obligation, and diſ- 
penſe with a duty of nature and unalterable 
eternal reaſon. whether this toleration of ini- 
quity, and connivance of unnatural baſe ingra- 
titude, proceeds from a ſupreme reverence to 
the ancient Rabbi's; or a ſordid avarice, and 
entire regard to your own ſecular intereſt ?' it 
renders your character exactly ſimilar to that of 
your forefathers, whom the prophet thus de- 
ſcribes, this people draweth nigh to me with their 


their 
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their heart is far from me : for in vain do they 
worſhip me, teaching for dactrines the command. 
ments of men.” 


And with reſpect to the particular allegation 
againſt his apoliles, he ſpeaks to the following 


- purpoſe, © it is no better than impertinent and 


ridiculous detraction; for every one is perfectly 
ſenſible, that man cannot receive a vicious taint, 
or contra& moral defilement, from moderate and 
wholeſome food which goeth into the mouth : 
but that which was diſhoneſtly and wickedly 
contrived and deſigned in the heart, and after- 
ward executed with the ſame criminal and miſ- 
chievous views, defileth a man; that beſpeaks 

and declares him to be corrupt and vicious,” 
Theſe rational and ſtrong remonſtrances, they 
could make no plauſible reply to; therefore, they 
were full of reſentment W hereupon, the diſ- 
Ciples do intimate to their Lord, the high diſguſt 
which his free ſentiments had given them; pro- 
bably, with a prudential caution, that he would 
hereafter beware of diſobliging theſe ſpiritual 
and important leaders. — To whom, the truly 
wiſe and ever bleſſed Jeſus anſwers, in my text, 
every plant which &c. implying, that although 
conſtant diſcretion ſhould guide men, and often 
may preſerve them; yet it never ſhould ſo far 
degenerate, as to prevent them from both 
vindicating moral and everlaſting truth, and 
from expoling errors, that are ſubyerlive of re- 
ligion, and miſchievous to mankind, Where 
righteouſneſs is concerned, and virtue plainly 
2 4 ſtruck 
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Sr RM. ſtruck at, ſilence is not prudence, but à fcan- 
XX. dal; and equivocation 1s infinitely prejudicial to 

e truth, 

Ix diſcourſing on this Subject, I intend 

In the I}, place, a little to enlarge, in order 
to an illuſtration. 

II. Sur w, that our Saviour's practice in this, 
as in every other inſtance, was perfectly 
conſiſtent and rational; his example worthy 
to be imitated by all bi followers; and in 
no imaginable caſe nor poſſible circum- 
ſtances, ſhould ever be forgotten. 

I. ConcLv pr with a ſuitable Application. 

I. I Au to enlarge on the ſubject, in order 

to an illuſtration, 
Tur manner of expreſſion is plainly figura- 
tive; and under the natural emblem or ſimili- 
tude of plants, is obviouſly intended to denote, 
opinions, ſentiments, or principles of action —as 
therefore the vigilant and ſkilful maſter of a vine- 
yard, ſuffers not weeds to grow and choke the 
| tender vine, nor permits any injuries to the trees 
| \ Which bear fruit, that he can prevent; ſo neither 


* 


is it the will of our everlaſtingly- wiſe and good 
Parent, that any dangerous entravagant thoughts 
. ſhould be cheriſhed in the human mind; or 
i | | that any notions ſhould” be eſtabliſhed there, 
| which are evidently inconſiſtent with natural 
| religion, and productive of vice and folly, 
| | Tuts phraſe then fairly implies, that there 
| are ſome plants of our heavenly Father's plant- 
ing, ſome undoubted truths, and unalterable 
rule 
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rules of practice, founded in the relations and SERM, 
reaſon of things, which ought religiouſly to ws XX. 


cultivated; and whoſe improvement and 
fection, will render us acceptable to the all- dif. 
cerning, and moſt. righteous Deity,, For, be 
bath ſhewed thee, O man, what is good ; and what 
doth the Lord require. of thee, but 10 do juſtly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk bumbly with thy 
| God? 

Tuls, with the greateſt propriety, may be ſti- 
led, © the religion of reaſonable creatures; as it 
is undeniably moſt rational in itſelf, and in it's 
effects moſt advantageous to all mankind, © Mo- 
ral virtues do deſerve this high encomium, they 
are plants which our beavenly Father bath planted; 
becauſe reaſon ſuggeſts, conſcience approves, and 
the world allows them to be the true decorum 
of, ornamental to, and honourable for all man- 
kind. And in revelation they are called, the 
fruits of the ſpirit: i, e. the natural produce, 
and noble iſſue of that revelation. 

Bur in moſt ages and places, opinions have 
unhappily prevailed, that are not of Gop; and 
conſequent practices that are repugnant to, and 
utterly incongruous with a proper and impartial 
exerciſe of the faculties, wherewith he has en- 
dowed men. This may truly be ſaid of Su- 
perſtition z which placeth religion in matters 
that are quite foreign, Thus alienating the 
mind from the great end of the commandment, 
which is piety and uniform virtue, righteoſuneſs 
and univerſal charky... And of  Entbufiaſm like- 

wie: 


not of God's planting, Such are al 
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SERM. wiſe; a weed commonly growing in the moſt 
XX. barren ſoil, and impoveriſhing even that ſoil. A 
GY falſe light, which wretchedly miſleads men, and 


makes them found their hopes of heaven and 
eternal ſalvation, in ſtrong imaginations, glow- 
ing paſſions, overweening conceits, and uncha- 
ritable cenſures; rather than in the reaſonable- 
neſs of their principles, and in the regularity 
of their lives. | | 
WHATEVER would take men's thoughts off 
from the love of God, and their neighbour ; 
and fubſtitute ſomething in the room: what- 
ever is required or enjoyned, as of equal impor- 
tance with juſtice, temperance, and tender mercy; 
comes directly under the notion of plants, that are 
3 
and abſurd opinions; the impoſition of unwar- 
rantable and myſterious ſpeculations; and all 
whoſe tendencies are toward uncharitableneſs 
and perſecution. Such alſo is the opinion, that 
revelation excuſes from the regard of right rea- 
ſon; that devotion exalts men above ordinary 
duties, or above the practice of common virtue. 
Moreover, the groſs abſurdity, of the obedience 
and merits of another both atoning for, and to- 
lerating, voluntary ignorance, wilful iniquity, 
and enormous impenitent vice. Theſe, and 
in ſhort, whatever would exempt from, or diſ- 
penſe with, the important and unchangable obli- 
ations of nature and reaſon ; as all indulgences 
for ungodlineſs, and grants for the practice of 


immorality, are: all external ſervices, bodily 
Exerciſes 
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Exerciſes and auſterities, fines, and pecuniary SERNM. 
commutations, placed in the ſtead of honeſt XX. 
and ſober lives, mult be plants, which our bea -- 
venly Father hath not planted. For, as certainly 
as atheiſm and idolatry are; ſo ſurely muſt ſu- 
perſtition and hypocriſy, injuſtice and oppreſſion, 
or carnal affections and vicious habits, be ex- 
tremely diſagreeable and offenſive to a moſt 
righteous, holy, and good Deity ! And indeed, 
as the ever- bleſſed Redeemer expreſſes it, they 
will denominate men to be, of their father the 
devil, | | on, 

It muſt certainly be incumbent on, an 
previouſly neceſſary for the great reſtorer of 
reaſon, and true Light of the world, to root 
theſe, that the pleaſure of the Lord might profs 
per in bis hand; that his religion might an- 
ſwer its moſt important purpoſe ; that the ob- 
vious and invariable laws of the infinite Creator 
might be univerſally obſerved; and that the whole 
world might be ſaved. Had he been received 
under this character, as a friend of truth and 
virtue, and an enemy to all unrighteouſneſs, 
he would doubtleſs have been, not only be 
glory of bis people Tfrael; but a light, to enlighten 
the Gentiles; and indeed the joy of the whole 
earth! for he directs his followers, to attend 
to the original faculties with which they are 
endowed, and to the original Jaws founded 
in truth and equity, which have been heard in 
all places; whoſe ſound went into all the earth, 
and their words unto the end of the world,—while 


his 
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SERM. bis miracles give him no leſs authority than that 
XX. of a divine Teacher. 
ao Beeore he could obtain for his goſpel, a ſuit- 


able and rational entertainment, he had early con- 
tracted, and deep rooted prejudices to pluck up; 
he had the ſtrong argument of ſecular intereſt, 
on the ſide of falſe notions to conflict with; and 
the oppoſition of a moſt ſubtle, powerful, and 
obſtinate faction of Scribes and Phariſees to van- 
quiſh. Traditions, that rendered the command- 
ment. of God ineffectual; and ancient, undiſ- 
puted, and eſtabliſhed errors, were the plants 
our great Redeemer had to root up: and who 7s 
fufficient\ for theſe things? Notwithſtanding the 
natural ſimplicity, and inimitable beauty of truth, 
the ſtrong unanſwerable convictions of reaſon, 
and the affecting ſolemnity of an heavenly Meſ- 
ſenger, foretold by prophets, and diſtinguiſhed 
by a feries of wonders; yet a very inconſide- 
rable number were able or willing to releaſe 
themſelves from the ſtubborn and enfeebling 
Chains of a narrow education, and an implicit 
faith; few were thus diſpoſed to give his diſ- 
courſes a patient hearing, and a ſober and im- 
partial examination: which were all the qua- 
lifications that he wanted; or, that truth and 
reaſon ever will ſtand in need of, in order to 
produce a glorious harveſt. 

As was before intimated, not only the igno- 
rant muſt be informed, but, which is inexpreſ- 
ſibly more difficult, the mi ;Jtaken, eſpecially, 
where their errors are greatly gainful, muſt bg 

con- 


. 
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convinced; eccleſiaſtical encloſures levelled ; 
unwarrantable conſecrations made common a- 
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gain; and the world ſatisfied, that the true wor 


Shippers of the Father, muſt wor ſbip bim in ſpirit 
and in truth that if they religiouſly imitated 
him, in whom they profeſſed to believe, and uni- 
formly obeyed him, whom they appeared to ac- 
knowledge, in ſimplicity and integrity of heart; 
after they had finiſhed their courſe, they might 
hope for heaven and everlaſting ſalvation ! bat 
on no other terms; becauſe there is no other 
poſſible ground or foundation of happineſs. 
Hence every plant, &c.—Thus he proceeded, 
admoniſhing them whom he addreſſed to judge 


of his doctrine; and him that had ears to hear, 


Zo take beed how be beard. Reviving the moſt 


important and juſt notions of religion, and 1 in- 


culcating upon all that would receive it, the 
truth of virtue, and the higheſt perfection of 
everlaſting benevolence: his generous zeal, and 
godlike ardour often expoſing him to indignities ; 
and his martyrdom and crucifixion at laſt de- 


claring to the world, that the ſentiment my 


text contains, was infinitely dearer to him than 
life itſelf. 

Tubus the great Saviour lived, and died: as 
none can diſpute, who has attentively peruſed 
the Goſpel, and read his diſcourſes ; particu- 
larly, that incomparable one delivered from 
the mount. And is not the great ſtreſs laid 
upon believing him, or becoming his diſciples, 
deſigned infallibly to — the world Hom 


ever 
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SERM, ever again thinking, to pleaſe the holieft, the 
XX. wiſeſt and beſt of all beings, with any thing 
V ſhort of that, which ſhall enoble human nature, 


improve reaſon, enlarge benevolence, and ripen 
every virtue to it's true perfection? 

No wonder then, that in ſowing the ſeeds of 
this only valuable religion, the obſtacles caſt in 
his way, from ſecular intereſt, inveterate preju- 
dice, and ſpiritual wickedneſs in high places 
the labour was rendered difficult, the enterprize 
extremely arduous | and yet, the aim was ſo ex- 
cellent, and the ſervice ſo neceſſary, that he 
never deſiſted, till he cried out upon the croſs, 
I is finiſhed. 

Wu len leads me to the ſecond thing propoſed, 
which is to ſhew, that our Redeemer's practice, 
in this, as in every other inſtance, was perfectly 
conſiſtent and rational; his example worthy to 
be imitated by all his followers; and, in truth, 
ſuch as never ſhould be forgotten, in any ima- 
ginable caſe, or poſſible circumſtance, to the 
end of the world. | 

Tux Lord Chriſt, beyond all diſpute, was 
right in this ſentiment, and in ſteadily acting up 
to it's direction; becauſe the oppoſite of a mo- 
ral religion, is unſpeakably prejudicial to the 
world: and nothing can be of ſo much impor- 
tance to rational beings, as truth and virtue, 

As the divine laws of immutable and eternal 
righteouſneſs, are founded for ever in the nature 
and reaſon of things, the higheſt reſpect paid 


to them, mult be tuppoſed, DISTINGUISHING. 
| A meſ- 
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A meſſenger of the greateſt eminence and digni- SE NN. 
ty, has diſplayed ſuch regard in all the expreſſions XX. 
and actions of the favourite n of God ! and 
corifiſtent with his ſacred character, as a ſpiri- 
tual deliverer, and a divine prophet, he could 
not but roof up every plant which his heavenly 
father bud not planted —all the ſcreens of vice, 
to be found in a wanton ſuperſtition ! all the 
ſoothings of guilt, in a warm enthuſiaſm! every 
ſentiment derogatory to the divine nature and 
providence ; every notion and tradition dimi- 
niſhing of virtue, contradictory to right reaſon, | 
has he fully expoſed. And herein he was faithful 
to bim that appointed bim; ever confronting hy- 
pocriſy ; detecting the various ſcenes of deluſion; 
and teaching ſuch truth as is moſt neceflary for 
the due regulation, the real perfection, and the 
everlaſting happineſs of mankind. 

His followers ſhould ever act upon the ſame 
rational, ſteady, and unalterable principles : 
— honeſtly declaring, what they firmly believe 
contained in the goſpel; generouſly and in- 
flexibly recommending the ſame rules of piety 
and virtue..-for there never can be a time, 
when error is preferable to truth; nor a poſſible 
conjuncture, when immorality ought to have 
connivance, Nevertheleſs, ſeaſons, when artifice 
has been more profitable, for this world, than 
ſincerity ; and parties would careſs men, if they 
pronounced their /1bboleths, have often hap- 
pened Neither has obſtinacy ever, in any af- 
tair, been ſtronger, and more ill- favoured, than 

in 
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= SexM. in ſaint-errantry; and religious deluſions ! Is it 
XX. not then highly rational and honourable, in the 
| | k—— ſpirit of meekneſs, and with force of reaſon, 
for chriſtians to exert themſelves to the utmoſt, 
that the importance of truth will ſupport, and 
| liberty and charity allow; to ſpeak freely and 
'J undauntedly for God, and virtue? and to root 
0 up thoſe abſurd and impious notions, into 
| which, mens negligences, early impreſſions, or 
vain traditions, have ſubjected them. Is not 
f this, the kindeſt ſervice that can be done to 
5 human nature? — Great pity if ever it be not 
5 rationally managed, or kindly received. But, 
- Whatever in this ſhort life, be the fate of truth, 
and its honeſt advocates z they ought to 3 
tain it, and oppoſe pernicious errors: becauſe 
there is an eternity beyond the grave, and the 
crown of life is prepared for thoſe only who 
are faithful to the death. 
IxpEED, it may be objected to meer mor- 
tals, that they are fallible; and therefore ſhould 
not pretend to ſay always, which are not plants 
ef our heavenly Father's planting ; and which are: 
beſides, in the parable of the wheat and the 
tares, our bleſſed Redeemer hath left inſtruc- 
tions, that both ſhould grow together until 
the harveſt, | 8 
VR true: but conſiſtently with the ob- 


| | ſervation, we can affirm, that the moral com- 


18 mands of the infinite Creator are ſo obvious, 
| | | and of ſuch undeniable everlaſting importance 
| S to all men; that we hardly can be otherwiſe 
| 


than 
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than certain, beyond a poſſibility of being de- SRU. 
ceived, concerning them. And ſup ppole, every XX, 
one imagining himſelf. infallible, as he is, if he WWW 
be ſincere,” and follows the dictates of his own 
reaſon, in regard to the iſſue and end of his 
own .enquiries, vig. virtue and happineſs : 

This, his infallibility, will prejudice nobody, 
ſo long as he keeps in our Saviour's way of en- 
forcing his ſentiments, only by conviction and 
perſuaſion, It does no harm to the liberty of 
others, nor to his own charity. He is infi- 
nitely far from a thought of injuring the per- 
ſons, or the properties of others, on account of 
their opinions: which perſons and properties 
ſeem only, to be guarded, and not their errors 
intended to be ſpared, by our Lord, in the 
forementioned parable. For ſurely, rational, 
conſiſtent notions, tending to virtue, naturally | 
productive of the love of God, and of man; ; 
may be termed, plants of our heavenly Father's | 
planting. And every man may be an infallible | 
judge of his own fincerity : if then, with in- | 
tegrity and benevolence, he promotes that | | 
moral and univerſal righteouſneſs, which is 
plainly the great end of the Goſpel, [though 
ak in ſome unintereſting ſpeculations he 
may be miſtaken,] he is a faithful labourer in 
the vineyard. Indeed if he do not conform 
to, and endeavour to eftablifh the immutable 
moral law, our Redeemer faith, he is et in 
the kingdom of Heaven. And the apoſtle faith, 


if his works are of hay and ſtubble, they ſhall 
* A. t 
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SerM. be burnt up. Nevertheleſs, as much freedom 
XX, as may be uſed with opinions, every perſon 
wn ſtandeth, or falleth to bis own maſter. 


Again, Ax holy, righteous, and moſt bene- 
ficent, indulgent Father, may pity the weakneſs 
of his offspring, and connive at the times 
their ignorance; but now he commandeth all men 
every where to repent, Neither did he ever 
approve human inventions, ceremonies, and 


external ſervices, intended to pleaſe him; 
Placed in the room of that regular obedience, 


and uniform virtue, which from the begin- 


ning he had moſt plainly, ſolemoly, and in- 


diſpenſably required, Therefore, the followers 
of God ſhould endeavour to roof up what is 
not of him; and yield a noble teſtimony to 
what they firmly believe to be, the true doc- 
trines, and certain maxims of reaſon and vir- 
tue. For, if temporizing could ever have 
been vindicated, and no ſentiments might be 
reckoned, eſſentials of religion; it muſt have 
been within the view of a croſs, But, in theſe. 
moſt intimidating circumſtances, our glorious 
Leader, the Lord Chriſt, was inflexibly de- 
termined, that every plant, which bis Father 
bad not planted, ſhould be rooted up. 

His apoſtles in like manner, could not be 
threatned, impriſoned, nor ſcourged out of their 
ſtedfaſt purpoſe and noble reſolution, 0 obey 
God rather than men. And all his diſciples 
ſhould be fully perſuaded in their own minds, 
and rather chooſe affliction with truth and inte- 


grity 
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grity on their fide, than ſuffer the world to re- SERM. 
main in ignominious endlefs dehafion, or in XX. 
dreadful perpetual bondage. WWW 

Wautcn leads me to the application, 

1. FRoM this ſubje&, it is obvious to infer, 
the ſupteme excellency and unalterable obli- 
gation of moral duties: © that every thing con- 
trary to, or ſubverſive of them, muſt be rooted 


Tur prophets declare, what right reaſon dic- | 
tates, is of the utmoſt importance.—and our bleſſ- | 
ed Saviour likewiſe, gives mercy the preference, 
not only to ſacrifice, but even to the obſervance 
of the ſabbath.—and in the admirable diſcourſe, 
whereof my ſubject is a part, he eſtabliſhes re- 
lative virtues: and in particular, he calls whatever 
would leſſen the influence, or prevent the opera- 
tion of gratitude and filial duty, plants that his 
heavenly Father had not — and therefore 
to be rooted up. 

Ir is the very fame with veracity, juſtice, 
candour and benevolence, and every other moral 
virtue; his goſpel plainly incalcates, and car- 
ries them to their true perfection of nature and 
reaſon, And when we are exhorted to become 
partakers of a divine and heavenly nature, the 
meaning is moſt evident, that we are to avoid the 
pollutions of the world, and habitually to prac- 
tiſe the virtues of our ſtation and character. 

And likewiſe, if faith, in our righteous and 

ever-blefſed Lord, be required; the principal | 

reaſon muſt be, that we may copy his life, ; 
Aa 2 and l 
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SERM: and conform to his precepts. — for nothing 
XX. can ever be more emphatically manifeſt, than 
that we muſt be pure in heart, in order to ſee 


God; meek, to inherit the earth; merciful, to 
obtain mercy ; and hunger and thirſt after 
righteouſneſs, in order to be filled. The reli» 
gion of nature, and that of the holy Jeſus are 
therefore the ſame, and entirely moral. Thoſe 
who place it in ſuperſtition, enthuſiaſm, hypo- 


_ criſy, or any thing that may conſiſt with vice 


and immorality; neither know aright the Fa- 
ther, nor his Son Jeſus Chriſt. 

2. By this never-failing teſt, let us examine 
our own principles and practices. 

RELIGION, is plainly fearing God, and 
keeping his commandments. The heathens 
who do this without a revelation, the apoſtle 
ſaith, are a law to tbemſelves.—apd every one 
who ſincerely endeavours to find qut truth, and 
do the will of God, ſo far as he} knows, may 
rationally hope for, and ſhall doubtleſs obtain di- 
vine acceptance and eternal happineſs, 

3. LET us not deceive ourſelves, for a day 
of compleat diſcovery is approaching ; and 
without holineſs no man ſhall ſee the Lord. 

REGULATING then our own affections and 
behaviour, by the manifeſt and unchangeable 


_ Jaws of the great Creator; and conſiderinz divine 


revelation as inviolably obliging us to every thing 
that is agreeable to right reaſon : let us root up 
every plant, which our heavenly father hath not 
Planted, Inflexibly reſolved, that the world ſhall 

| not 
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not be — miſtaken, or fatally err if SER, 
we can hinder it: nor ſhall our hearts ever re- XX. 
proach us, as the excellent and undaunted apoſtle 
has it, 2 Cor. ii. 17. that we are as many which 
corrupt the word of God : but as of ſincerity, 

but as of God, in the fight of God ſpeak we in 

Chriſt. Or as he expreſſes it, Chapter iv. 2. But 

have renounced the hidden 2 ngs of diſhoneſty, 

not walking in craftineſs, nor handling the word 

of God deceitfully; but by manifeſtation of tbe 

truth, commending ourſelves to every man's con- 

| ſetence i in the fight - ue” 
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tance of education. 


' Pro v. xxii. 6. 
Train up a child in the. way he ſhould 
go: and when bg is old, he will nat 
depart from it. 


HERE is not a more neceſſary 
and important, nor, I may add, 
arduous and difficult affair in 
the world, than the prudent and 
generous management, the re- 
ligious and ſober education of 


| eNildrey. With its moſt. diligent, exact, and 


tender regard, in ſome unhappy inſtances, it 
| proves 


* 


The nature, advantage, Se. 3539 
proves ineffectual: yet, without the early, con- SERNI. 
ſtant, and regular care of youth, individuals XXI. 
are expoſed, families muſt be inglorious, and 2 
communities will greatly ſuffer, in all their 
moſt valuable intereſts, Hence the great Shep- 
berd is elegantly, and emphatically tepteſented, 

Hai. xl. 11. As gathering the lambs with his 
arm, and carrying them in his boſom. Which 
prophecy, our very affectionate and ever- bleſſed 
Redeemer moſt endearingly accompliſhed, by 
inviting little children to come unto bim; by 
diſtinguiſhing them with peculiar encomjums ; 
and in his laſt inſtructions to St. Peter, and in 
Him to all his apoſtles, and ſucceeding teackiery | 
and followers, expreſely requiring them, to 
feed his ſheep, to feed bis lambs. | 
Tnosk who have happily concluded feverat 
ſtages in life, may be preſumed to have fixed 
their principles of action; therefore public in- 
ſtructors are uſeful, rather to refreſh their me- 
mories, than much inform their underſtandings. 
And as for thoſe wretched creatures, who are 
harden'd through the deceitfulneſs of ſin, their 
caſe does indeed deſerve the deepeſt commiſe= | 
ration] but their repentance can hardly be ex- 
pected upon any better ground of hope, than 
that of the rivers ronning dry. Ia conſe- 
quence, our buſineſs is but ſmall with them 
our buſineſs is chiefly with the rifing generation. 
And it is from young minds, that our higbeſt 
hopes are to be conceived : for they not only 
Rand. in need of our inſtructions, but, in all 
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Sr RM. probability, will profit by them; and repay the 
XXI. care and pains we take about them, by walk- 
Ving in the way we ſet them, For, train up a 
child in the way he ſhould go: and when be is old, 
be will not depart from it. 
FROM theſe words, I deſign, in the 
1. PLace, a little to enlarge on the ſubject 
of education, 


II. Cons1DER its probable effects, and laſt- 
ing great advantages. 


| | III. RecommeND this duty. And laſtly, 
i 1 conclude with a ſuitable application. 


I. I Au to enlarge on the ſubject of 
education. 
Ixsr EAD of the word, train, in the mar- 
| gin of ſome Bibles, you read, catechiſe : but I 
think, the original is borrowed from military 
3 as Abrabam s ſervants are ſaid to have 
been trained, or diſciplined; and therefore, is 
more properly / render'd, as in our tranſlation, 
trained. However, in both ſenſes, it expreſſes 
this extenſive duty; to which we are likewiſe 
directed, Jai. xxviii. 9, 10. 
THERE is a regard due to the bodies of 
children, and a diſcreet management of theſe 
periſhing parts of them, is certainly of impor- 
tance to improve the natural vigour, and pre- 
vent numberleſs evils, which evidently take 
| their riſe from negligence or imprudence, in 
1 theſe reſpects. If then parents are reaſonabl 
concerned, that the ſenſes of their offspring 
ſhould be preſerved, and their limbs ſtrength- 
enced ; 
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ened; that languages ſhould be learned by SERM. 
them, and behaviour underſtood: muſt they XXI. 
not reckon it of more importance, indeed of 


the utmoſt conſequence, to inſpire them with 
a generous love of truth, and with an inflexible 
integrity ? een | 
To this end, they muſt convey ideas to their 
underſtandings, as well as commit words to 
their memories: and therefore, at firſt, not 
pretend to teach them any matters of abſtruſe 
ſpeculation ; but content themſelves with in- 
ſtilling into them, the plaineſt doctrines of na- 
tural and revealed religion. May it not then 
be expedient to inform them, as the leading 
principle of all piety, the beſt preſervative 
againſt future error, and the ſolideſt ſupport of 

all virtue; * that there is an everlaſting all- 
perfect Deity, a GOD, whoſe glorious attributes 
are manifeſt in all his works! who gave them 
being, -planted reaſon within them, and boun- 
tifully provides for all their wants? Should 
they not be taught to acknowledge and praiſe 
this moſt indulgent, moſt merciful, wiſeſt 
and beſt of all parents, for his unnumber'd 
bleſſings; and to conſider the perfect rectitude 
of the divine nature, as the pattern of their 
molt exact imitation; his unalterable goodneſs 
and unbounded benevolence, as the firmeſt 
ground of their perpetual dependence; the 
ubiquity of his preſence, and his omnipotence, 
as the object of their ſupreme veneration? that 
his fear is true wiſdom, and the obedience of 
| his 
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Seng. his laws, the only ground of folid and laſting: 
XXI. happineſs ?. that virtue, is not only in itſelf 
V reaſonable, but comes recommended with an 

everlaſting authority; has been ſhewed the 
world by Jrsus CHRIST; and is an indiſ- 
penſable qualification for immortal life and 
lory? “ 
? Tu E parental influence and authority, ſhould 
tkewiſe be preſerved with the niceſt care, as it 
is ſecured: by nature, reaſon, and revelation in 
the ſtrongeſt manner; as it is capable of an- 
ſwering the beſt purpoſes; and if once loſt, is 
ſcarce ever to be regained, either with indul- 
gence or with ſeverity. It ought therefore to 
be maintained and preſerved, by the exacteſt 
prudence. And further, true madeſiy, and a 
juſt ſenſe of honour ſhould be cultivated. Di- 
rect, home-appeals to which, have ſucceeded 
and reformed forme. indifereet youths, when 
other arguments have not at all availed. If I 
10 remember right, it was by touching this tender 
| | firing, that the tutor of a German Prince, 
| [ | both ſaved his own life, and reſcued his royal 
ward from a courſe of the wildeſt extravagan- 
{ cies, He attended him in bis travels, and had 
long obſerved his looſe criminal deſires, and in- 
10 directly hinted the danger of them. His ap- 
10 prehenſions increaſed, for he plainly ſaw his 
Wil exceſſes were every day growing upon him, 
0 3 He was unwilling to offend a pupil, who was 
108 one day to be the ſovereign of a large empire! 
and _ he was reſolved to be faithful, _ 
t 
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the firſt opportunity, wholly unreſerved. This SERM« 
ſoon happened; and the morning after a XXL. 
deſperate and infamous. revel, he ſeconded the 


rebukes of his conſtitution and conſcience, 
with a friendly, but keen remonſtrance, This 
free attack upon his pleaſures, inſtead of rouz- 
ing his reaſon, inflamed: his anger ; and he 
flew out of his preſence, for ſire arms to curb, 
his inſolence, or a ſword to transfix his honeſt 
heart. When he returned, the venerable old 
man had not. ſtirr'd, nor ſeem'd in the leaſt 
diſpoſed to make any ſubmiſſions: but with a 
noble and undaunted preſence: told him. 
My innocent breaſt is open to receive the 
mortal wound. Stab, or ſhoot me, if you 
pleaſe, your unarmed friend; whoſe learning, 
and even life, have been devoted to your ſer- 
vice. Only caſt your eyes to the annals of 
your reign, and think of the figure you: will 
make, when it ſhall be read in the hiſtory of 
(I think it was) LEeopo.D THE GREAT, that 
he murder'd his tutor for reproving his ſcan» 
dalous immoralities}” This reſtrained his paſ- 
ſions, and penetrated his very heart; rouzed 
him to a ſenſe of honour, and produced in 
him an abhorrence of his infatuated courſes. 
Again, As there are no other true meaſures 
of life, but its uſefulneſs ; might it not be pro- 
per, according to their genius and circum- 


ſtances, ta train children to ſome honeſt em- 
ploy, and inure them to diligence in it? 
Human nature, moreover, is a ſtock on which 

an 


The nature, advantage, and 


Sex. an artleſs ſimplicity, truth, generous integrity, 
XXI. and tender commiſeration may be grafted. In 
WH regard to truth, Mr, Herbert's incomparable 


lines are well worth inculcating ; 
„Dare to be true, nothing can need a lye, 
H. fault which wants it moſt, grows two thereby.” 

And when children have done any thing that 
deſerves correction, or do diſcover paſſions that 
mult be reſtrained, elſe they will grow vicious 
is it not uſing them as rational creatures, firſt 
to make them ſenſible of their faults, and play 
off ſome other paſſion againſt the irregular 
one? and if natural inclination ſeem againſt us, 
gently to bend it while the mind is ductile 
and tractable? Neither do I know of one 
original appetite or paſſion in human nature, 
that is not capable, with early care and generous 
uſage, of anſwering a very valuable purpoſe. 
But in all tempers and conſtitutions, whether 
ſanguine and choleric, or mild and gentle, 
heavy and phlegmatic, or mercuril and lively, 
ſuſpicious and ſullen, or free and open; coer- 
cive forcible methods ſhould be avoided as 
much as poſſible. — Parents ſhould not provoke 
their children to wrath. 

Ap if the directors of youth, were fully 
to inſtru them in virtue; if they would freely 
commend, whenever there was occaſion ; if 
they would carefully obſerve the firſt tenden- 
cies toward evil, and weed the mind, of what- 
ever was faulty and vicious, as ſoon as it ap- 
peared ; Puni/hments would ſeldom be needfyl. 

| | Inſtead 
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Inſtead of this, I doubt, the underſtanding is SERNM. 
ordinarily long neglected; the affections are XXI. 
ſuffered to grow irregular; and trivial faults, WWW 
in tender years, the only time of preventing 
wrong diſpoſitions from taking root, are paſſed 
over, nay, perhaps praiſed ! becauſe, forſooth, 
they know no better. And when they do 
know better, inſtead of reforming them, they 
become rivetted in the temper, and confirmed 
in a criminal habit. Parents therefore and in- 
ſtructors, ſhould repreſent truth and virtue to 
their important charge, in their juſt, ſimple, 
and amiable light. And eſpecially, endeavour 
to render them a part of the temper and con- 
ſtitution, a fixed principle, and a regular habit z 
making their lives and daily exerciſes to diſplay 
moderation, wiſdom, and humanity ; grati- 
tude, juſtice, humility, and univerſal. bene- 
volence. 

Fox this end, the living lecture of ſober 
and uniformly-virtuous examples, is an ad- 
mirable expedient: for actions are frequently 
received, remembered and copied, when the 
beſt inſtructions are forgotten. Precepts ſhew 
what ſhould be done; threatenings fill the 
mind with awe; and force is apt to congeal 
and freeze the generous heart: but excellent 
and amiable patterns do gently warm, and ex- 
pand it; inſpiring with a noble emulation, and 
inſenſibly, but almoſt irreſiſtibly, drawing. it on 
to knowledge and virtue. Whereas, if educa- 
tion point one way, and practice lead another: 


if 


7M 
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Sex. if there be a palpable contradiction between 4 
XXI. parent's directions, and his own converſation; 
and the good man is willing to lay the pro- 
| pereft reſtraints upon every body, except him- 
ſelf; he will hardly keep his authority long 
inviolate, or even his beſt advice from con- 
tempt! And what is ſtill worſe, his charge 
will be in the utmoſt danger of following his 
ſteps, and falling with him in the error of his 
ways. Indeed, if we would guide others to 
purpoſe, we muſt govern ourſelves, And 
never expect regularity. in our offspring, if we 
have no reins over our own paſſions. In ſhort, 
we muſt not only advife, and teach; but go 
before them, if we would train them up in the 
way they ſhould go. And, is youth thus 
formed for the whole commerce of life, 
the wiſeſt inſtructions, and the worthieſt ex- 
amples? do their leaders never cauſe them to 
err, by an incautious uſe of their own liberty ? 
what a glorious harveſt may be expected! 

Which leads me, to the 

II. Tux propoſed, and that is, to con- 

BURR fider the probable effects, and laſting ſignal ad- 

WI | vantages of a ſober and virtuous education, 

18 When be is old, he will not depart from it. 

. Ir, as the celebrated Mr. Lock E has ob- 
ſerved, there are no innate ideas; but we are 
indebted, for all our notions, to the inlets of 
ſenſe, and the reflections of reaſon; an educa- 

tion in favour of piety and virtue, muſt be of 
the utmoſt conſequence to the future — 
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of men's lives. In fome unhappy inſtances, "ONE" 
good inſtructions, like ſeed ſown in the ground, XXI. 
. ſeem to be loſt for a ſeaſon; and there muſt ws 


be long waiting, as the huſhandman does for 
harveſt. But they are ſeldom wholly buried, 
never to ariſe: rather with reflection and ripen- 
ing age, by alteratives, of ſituation, ſickneſs, 
or misfortunes, the early impreſſions frethen 3 


the imprudent creature recollects himſelf ; ſo- 


berer thoughts take place, and better reſolutions 
give a different turn to his /courſes. - So that 
multitudes, who cannot fay, they have not had 
their defects and miſtakes; may- truly, and to 
their reputation, ſay, that they have outlived 
and reformed them. — And thus in the end, 
education is effectual. Neither is any thing 
expected upon better grounds of reaſon ; for, 
the advantage of prepoſſeſſion, and taking deep 
root in freſh ſoil, muſt be allowed to be 
very confiderable, We commonly retain moſt 
durably, what firſt impreſſes us: and practice, 
or cuſtom will render a regular courſe, eaſy 
and pleaſant. There is then a ſtrong pre- 
ſumption, that thoſe children, who are early 
trained up in the way they ſhould go, when they 
are old, will not depart from it. 
I proceed III. To recommend this duty. 
AND nothing can be more plainly founded 
in the nature and reaſon of thi 
Tun intimate, inviolable relation, ſubſiſt⸗ 
ing between parents and their offspring, cer- 
tainly infets on the former, an indiſpenſable 
obligation 


368 De nature, advantage, and 


n SERM, obligation to train them up in the way they 
XXI. Would go—For pray, who ſhould inform them 
of the ends of their being, but thoſe who in- 
troduced them into exiſtence ? or, preſcribe to 
w— them, the true meaſures of living, but thoſe 
1 who are the inſtrumental means of life? Have 
bl they affections from you, who elſe ought to 
give them rules for their gratification ? or, have 
they appetites and paſſions from you? ſurely 
you ought to give them all aſſiſtance to re- 
ſtrain and regulate them. The father is de- 
ſervedly deem'd unnatural, and no leſs than a 
monſter, that expoſes an helpleſs family to in- 
digence and wretchedneſs! whom his regular 
and honeſt induſtry would cloath and feed, — 
And the Prophet faith, can @ mother forget ber 
ſucking child, that ſhe ſhould not bave compaſſion 
| on the fon of her womb? Every feature is inex- 
| preſſibly engaging, and the innocent ſmile ex- 
| hibits a thouſand charms. Such parents would 
indeed be prodigies! the brutes, with their bet- 
ter inſtincts, would ſhame them. And the 
fowls of the air, who will dye rather than be 
divided from their young, while their care is 
wanting.—But, ſtill more cruel and ſavage are 
thoſe wretches, who concern not themſelves to 
guard their dear children, againſt the moſt in- 
tolerable diſtreſſes of guilt and immorality. 
Knowing how tender, obnoxious, and inex- 
perienced their natures are; and unequal to 
travel through, or conflict with the difficulties, 
the thorn V mazes of * ; never to admoniſh 


them 
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chem of the deſigns of a diſguiſed world, of SRM. 


the daugers wih which this various unſettled XXI. 


being is encompaſs'd; as well as never to for- WWW 


tify them againſt the fears of the mighty, the 
ſnares of the ſubtle, or the careſſes of the ſen. 


ſual, is far worſe than ſavage negligente,—— ' 


Make the beſt we can of this world, *tis bad 
enough; and youth are in the utmoſt danger 
from its malignant degeneracy. Are you then 
in pain for their perſonal ſafety ? are you afraid 
of their lives, if they be long out of your ſight, 
or return not at the time you have appointed 


them? And yet, are you unconcerned about 


their virtue? Do you make light of their in- 
nocency ? And can you be indifferent, whether 
they be for ever happy, or miſerable ? 2 

Again, A religious education is the ſureſt 
and nobleſt inheritance, that parents can give 
their children. 


FRUGAL nature is abundantly ſupplied, at ſo 


reaſonable and eaſy an expence, that it muft be 
undoubtedly for generations to come, thoufands 
do riſe up early, fit up late, and eat the bread 


of ſorrow; in order, to add houſe to houſe, 


and field to field. But what is an inheritance, 
without wiſdom ? or, what are all the acqui- 
ſitions and advantages of this world, without 
religion, and the proſpect of a better world? 
Surely poſterity had much better never haye 
known ſecular power, than be ambitious ; 
nor haye even commanded ſuch large ſhares 
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Skggg. of Fortunes favours, to pervert them, by 
I. ayajice, or by intemperance. 
* Yay would raiſe them to ſome degree 'of 


independence ; and if a diſeaſe threaten yaur 
lives, you would then commit them to the 
moſt faithful guardians. But alas! where are 
the poſſeſſions, that haye not been. alienated ? 
where is the wealth, that bas not made to itſelf 
wings ? where are the guardians, ; that are not 
mortal? In what age have not rich orphans 
proved too tempting a bait, even to their neareſt 
kindred? If therefore, one of a thouſand un- 
foreſeen accidents, can blaſt all your blooming 
hopes, of their external proſperity and ſplen- 
dour ; be ſo kind and ſo wiſe, as to plant in 
them virtues, and raiſe in them hopes, that 
will place them out of the reach of fortune; 
even ſuch, which the fierceſt winds of adver- 
ſity can never ſcatter, darkneſs terrify, nor 
death itſelf deſtroy. 

Farther, THe ſatisfaction and We ace 
cruing to parents themſelves, from a regard 

of this duty, ſhould influence them to train up 
a child i in the way be ſhould go. 

IT is granted, that upon ſome obſtinate and 
deſperate tempers, the moſt prudent education, 
under regular and virtuous examples, has been 
loſt. In that wretched caſe, kind relatives 
bave no other comfort, but the conſciouſneſs 
of having ated as they ought; to do. But how 
Wen is it otherwiſe, as * a wiſe ſon ou 
boy: LV 
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a glad father ? and an obedient wn gy; afford SER NT. 


him the happieſt proſpect of a kind of immor- 
tality, an everlaſting remembrance! And of 
what vaſt conſideration are ſuch inſtantes? See 
it, form ſome idea of it, by compariſon. — Do 
men pride themſelves in ſpecivus nutſeries, or 
regular parterres, of their own railing? or in 


XXI. 


ſuperb edifices they have erected ? or, are wo 7 | 


prideing themſelves in the large tracts of land, 


which they have cultivated? The deyouting 
teeth of time can deſtroy all of theſe. Neither 
do they afford any comfort, or any proſpect, 


like to that of a virtuous poſterity. For, when 


parents bend under the load of infirmities, and 


with a parting gaſp bid the world adieu; theſe 


living images of themſelves ſhall not only fur- 


vive them, and perpetuate their memory ; but 
ptove their true worth, and illuſtriouſly practiſe 
upon their exalted virtue, after the grave has 


received their cold remains, and duſt is returned 


ms i | 
I 6RIEvE to think over the contraſt ! with- 
out ſtanding miracles, neglected youth muſt 


be followed with all imaginable calamities? 


The 4oiſe man may ſee himſelf ſcorned in the 
ighoble ſpirits and groſs follies of thoſe, who 
are ſhortly to ſucceed him: the righteous man 
hear his integrity, [dearer to him than life, ] re- 
proached in the unjuſt dealings of a corrupt 
offspring: and the prudent, frugal man, will 
have his heart pierced, his ſubſtance exhauſted," 


De nature, advantage, and 


md and his character darkened, in a vicious and 
XXI. debaſed poſterity. 


—v— I Msn add, from a publie en, and 18 


friends of mankind, parents ſhould train up 

children in the way they ſhould go, for nothing fo 
much contributes to that righteouſneſs which 
exalteth a nation. 

OTHER metheds either preſuppoſe this, IF 
are after-remedies for its defects and imper- 
fections. This prevents iniquity and immora- 
lity, which is both eaſier and infinitely better 
than plucking them up, Scripture ſhews, what 
is to be believed and practiſed, Thoſe em- 
ployed in the holy office, enlarge on and ap- 
ply it. And magiſtrates put the laws in ex- 
ecution, But what can all theſe effect, com- 
pared to the wholeſome inſtruction, and regu- 
lar conduct of parents? I had almoſt ſaid, 
they may eſtabliſh an univerſal righteouſneſs, 
and have it in their power, to baniſh wicked- 
neſs out of the. world. 

WuHENCE come the moſt uſeful members of 
ſociety, benefaQtors to the ſtate, and ſhining or- 
raments to the -church ? From devout and 
orderly families. Whence, the faithfulleſt 
friends, the moſt obliging neighbours, or the 
kindeſt relations? From regular and virtuous 
families. — From theſe nurſeries of truth and 
virtue, the moſt valuable of mankind have 
ever proceeced ; thoſe public bleſſings, are ho- 


noured, almoſt adored in life, "ne at their end 
univer&lly lamented, 


AGAIN, 
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Ad Aix, the future circumſtances, and eter- ERM. 
nally diſtinguiſhing characters of parents and XXI. 
children, ſeem, in ſome meaſure con joined. 
And as no. joys can equal the raptures and hk 
tranſports of a rightecus father, before his final! 
immortal judge, ſaying, Lo! here am I; and 
the children which thou haſt given me. So, no 
words can deſcribe the calamity, the dreadful | 
misfortune of | parents. meeting a wicked and 
periſhing offspring hereafter ; owing, principal- 
ly, to their own default. Should then the in- 
fallible judge at laſt declare, what many a 
nt's conſcience knows to be juſt, how muſt 
his ears tingle! I committed to you theſe 
rational and unperiſhable ſouls, and obliged 
vou to take care of them, by the tendereſt ties 
in nature, and the ſtrongeſt arguments of 
reaſon: they were ſuſceptible of truth, but 
you never taught it them! The ſoil was very 
capable of virtue, but you never planted it; 
when they did wrong, you did not reprove 
them; nor reſtrained. them from the moſt 
enormous, crimes! — indeed, you could not 
well, .do it, — your examples ſhut your mouth, 
and your own bad conduct forced out of your 
hands the rod of correction. Thus to hate 
your own fleſh, how could you be ſo un- 
natural? thus to. expoſe your offspring ta te: 
proach and , condemnation ; where was your 
ſenſe of pain or pleaſure, of duty, honour, ov 
virtue, of ſhame, pity, or mercy! !“ 
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SBM. May not the children hereby palliate, at 
XXI. leaſt their irregularities? and at the deciſive 
— bar pour out the bittereſt invectives againſt 
ſuch parents ?— © We own the divine ſentence 
joſt? but probably had never trembled here, if 
in our ductile age, they had formed us to vir- 
tue. Oh! that we had ſprung from the more 
generous eagle, or ſucked the lioneſs ! cropt the 
flowery lawns ; or roamed at large in the open 
air! we had then done what nature deſigned. 
us for, and: kept our rank in the creation. But 
— rational creatures, and never learning re- 
ligion; being accountable creatures deſigned: 
for. morality, but never trained to virtue, We 

are utterly undone. _ 

To be the innocent une of a fellow- 
creature's uneaſineſs, cannot but pain a hu- 
man breaſt. To hurt a friend, muſt give a 
ſtill deeper wound to a generous heart. — But, 
knowingly and wilfully to, heap all con- 
ceivable miſeries upon our own dear offspring. 
—— I cannot proceed. — No language can ex- 

_ preſs it, — the tortured infernal wretch, in the 
parable, had more mercy for his brethren, 

I PROCEED to the application. 

1. SHOULD children be trained up in the 
way they ſhould go? This ſentiment affords an 
inſuperable objection againſt thoſe criminal 
; promiſcuous gratifications, which, generally, 
and almoſt inevitably, 204 them to vice 
and. OP | 


THE 
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Tax fornicator, and vile adulterer, are com- SRERIL. 
monly the ſubjects of ridicule, if they take XXI. 


much notice of the reproached, though guilt- VV 


le offspring of their forbidden pleaſure. —— 
But if they abandon them, and the guilty 
are aſhamed of the innocent: if the ſounds, 
FATHER and son, the moſt important and 
pleafing in all nature,] can never be heard, but 
as a kind of ſatyr! what is the conſcquence ? 
but that theſe piteous neglected beings are 
ſcorned, and rendered miſerable to their lives 
end? Tis aſtoniſhing, - tis actually ſhocking, 
that, amidſt a thouſand other arguments, meer 
humanity does not reſtrain men, Tis horridly 
plain, that this Juſt both triumphs over reaſon, 
and extinguiſhes every ſentiment of virtue, ho- 
nour, and humanity, 
- 2, Is the duty of education extenſive, diffi. 
cult, and truly important? it requires our in- 
tenſe ſtudy, a canli, accurate and diligent 
application. 

MosT ages and nations have allowed, the 
care of youth, to be of the utmoſt conſe- 


quence; line upon line, and precept upon precept. 


All the arguments of religion, reſtraints of | 


reaſon, and motives of intereſt and honour, 
love and fear, are little enough to arm them 


againſt temptation; to render their lives equal, 
and their end happy. 


3. Ir education be attended with ſo many 
advantages, how — ought thoſe to be, 
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grau. who have enjoyed it, and how cerefut to im- 

XXI. prove by it? 

Ho happy our lot, if we bad Senner 
that early ſtrengthen'd our reaſon, diligent- 
ly watch d over and diſciplin'd our impetuous 
alleclions; who trained us to religion, to vir- 
tue. Have we confirmed theſe good diſpoſi- 
tions ? Do the habits of our lives, declare and 
eſtabliſh them? It would be ungrateful, to 
fruſtrate the end of education, and turn out, at 
laſt, companions of fools; it would be cxtrava- 
gant, ſtupid, and fatal. 

To conclude, let parents and teachers faith- 
fully diſcharge their important duty. Let poſ- 
terity anſwer the end of their anxious care, 
and unwearied pains. Let us all, during 
this ſhort life, ſo conduct ourſelves, in our 
various connections, that it may be ſucceeded 
with unchangeable and everlaſting happineſs ! 
which God, of his infinite mercy, grant, thro 
Jeſus Chtiſt our Lord. Amen. | | 
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SERMON XXII. 


The external evidcinets: of chriſtianity 
conſidered. 


IL £Mble oh 


This is a faithful ſaying, and worthy of | 
all acceptation, that Chriff Teſus 
came into * world zo ſave ſinners. 


I) H E ancient peculiar people, as is 
95 95 manifeſt from the apoſtolic wri- 
0 © tings, could not eaſily be brought 
*A V5) to diſtinguiſh between the repealed 
ceremonial, the obſolete parts of 


the Moſaic inftitution ; and its moral, unalter- 
able, and eternal branches. And. hence, Zea- 
las, even after converſion to chriſtianity, 
Rickled hard, conteſted for the mixing of the 

- | | tormer, 
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And as enlarging mens benevolence, is the moſt 
poem method to reform their bigotry, it is 

is advice, to inſiſt, that the END of the com- 
mandment is clarity, out of a pure heart, and 
4 good conſcience, and faith unfeigned. The 
Jewiſh ceremonies, he allows, . were figurative 
repreſentations, and had their uſes and moral 
tendencies; but their nature and properties 
ſhew'd their temporary duration: and all their 
types were accompliſhed, in the pure and per- 
ſect diſpenſation of the goſpel. { 

Ir charity then can once be cultivated, 
reaſon will be received. The apoſtle there- 
| fore proceeds, in my text, to declare the a- 
ſtoniſhing compaſſion of our divine maſter, 
and to exalt the evidences. of chriſtianity, a- 
bove thoſe of every other inſtitution. As if he 
had ſaid, Loet the Jews indulge a wrangling 
and bigoted diſpoſition ; and the Greeks ſeek 
only after novelties, and curious, ſubtle diſpa- 
tations: our religion is founded upon this im- 
moveable rock, this undouted truth, this gteat 
and comfortable fact, bat Cbri Jeſus came 
into the world to ſave finners. 

In diſcout fing on this ſubject, I deſign, 

I. To ſhew, that Jet of Nazareth was 
once an inhabitant of Judea; or, tbat 
Chrift Jeſus came into the world, 

II. TuarT 
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II. Trar the grand purpoſe of his advent 8unU. 
was the ſalvation of mankind: or, that XXII. 
| Chriſt Jeſus came into the world to fave won 
wo 
IH. Prove that this Jeſus was a divine 
Prophet, and the promiſed Meſſiah; ory 
that this is a faithful | 
IV. Tuar Aae moſt excellent 
| Inſtitution ! and peculiarly adapted to re- 
lieve the wants, fears and diftrefles of a 
guilty world; or that, this is a ſaying 
worthy of all acceptation. 7 
I. I am to ſhew, that Feſus of Nazareth 
was once an inhabitant of Judeaz or, that 
Chriſt Feſus came into the world, © 
Tu Evangeliſts declare the time when, 
and place where, our bleſſed Saviour lived 
and would undoubtedly have been early deteQ- 
ed and expoſed, if their narratives had not 
been true: a Jews themſelves, neither ancient 
nor modern, as inveterate as their enmity, and 
abhorrence were at this religion, never denied 
the fact, 
Turin own hiſtorian, Fo fepbus, informs us, 
+ At the ſame time, there was one Jeſus, 
% a wiſe man; if a man, at leaſt he may be 
* called. He was a great worker of miracles 
« and a teacher of thoſe that were curious, — 
b defirous to learn the truth; and he had a 
«© great many followers, both Jews. and Gen- 
tiles. This was the — who was ac- 
« cuſed 


+ Book viii. c 4. 
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| SERM. „ cuſed by the princes and great men of aur 
XXII. © nation; Pilate delivered him up to the croſs; 
and notwithſtanding all this, thoſe that loved 
| * him at firſt did not forſake him. — He was 
7 & ſeen alive again the third day after his cruci- 
« fixion, as had been foretold by ſeveral Pro- 
« phets, with other wonders that he did: and 
* there are a ſort of people to this day, that 
| te hear the name of chriſtians, as ning, him 
« for their head.” 
Ax if this paſſage bath been controvert- | 
ed, ſeveral other authors have tranſmitted this 
truth for Suetonius ſays, That Claudian. ex- 
« pelled the Jews from Rome, for their con- 
© tinual inſurtections, and that CHRIST Was 
3 the cauſe, of their tumults.“ 
1 Tacitus further, in his 1 5¹ Book, whers 
'8 he is ſpeaking of the puniſhments the chriſtians 
8 underwent, ſaith, That CnRIST, the author 
of that ſuperſtition, had a capital ſentence 
| * exccuted upon him by Pontius Pilate pto- 
| * curator, when Tiberius was emperour.” 
| Anp Pliny, in the 97 Epiſtle of his x" 
| Book, where he is giving an account of the 
| chriſtians, expreſſes himſelf in the following 
| manner. The chriſtians, who are accuſtom- 
ed to ſing an hymn to Chriſt, as ta a God; 
| tc enter into a ſtrift league, not to commit any 
« wickedneſs; but to abſtain from theft, rob- 
* bery, adultery, breach of covenant, or de- 
| “ nying a pledge that was committed to 
2 them, when demanded,” He blames their 
| peremptori- 
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peretnptorineſs and inflexible obſtinacy, in SERM. 
« refuſing to call upon the Gods, aud offer XXII. 
1 frankincenſe and wine upon the altar; and WWW 
ce that they would not abjure and renounce 
c Chriſt, nor could be compell'd* to it by the 
© moſt exquiſite torments.” In his Epiſtle to 
TR AJ Ax, there is this ſentence, © That he 
* who ſupplicates the Nannen Gods, cannot 
te be a chriſtian.” 

Oxlorx againſt Ceſſus likewiſe informs” us, 
of © an hiſtory there is of Jeſus, yet extant in 
Numenius Pythagoricus.” And ſurely we have 
no leſs reaſon to believe their "teſtimony con- 
cerning Jeſus of Nazareth, than the accounts 
handed down to us of Julius Czar, ot 
Alexander the great, whoſe living in out 
world, none, that I know of, is ſo ſceptical as 
to diſpute: 

Wricn leads to the II. thing propoſed, 
and that is to ſhew, that the grand purpoſe of 
his advent, was the ſalvation of mankind, 
Tux ancient prophets ſpeak of an extraor- 
dinary perſon, that ſhould appear in the world: 
particularly Balaam ſays, Numb. xxiv. 17. J 
ſhall fee bim, but not now; I ſhall behold him, 
but not nigh : there ſhall come a flar out of Jacob, 
and a ſcepter ſhall riſe out of Iſrael, &o. And 
Tjai. ix. 6. For unto us a child is born, &c. 
A general expectation, prevailed at this time 
in the Roman Empire, commonly ſtyled, "rhe 
whole World, of one who ſhould poſſeſs an 
univerſal dominion. The tradition plainly aroſe 


from 
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| SERM. from the prophecres in holy writ, concerning 
XXII. the Meſſiah. Some of the Gentiles, had got 
knowledge of this from the Jews, in their 
| | diſperſion. And as it is natural for mankind, 
do catch at every thing, that ſeems to make for 
the honour of their own party, or country. 
Suetonius expounds this, of a prince of their 
| own. In the life of Yeſpafian, he fays, —— 
| There was an ancient  conflant' opinion 
| *. throughout the Eaſt, that it was decreed by 
„the fates, that one arifing out of "Yudea, 
% ſhould gain the empire of the whole world.“ 
Tuls, he vainly applies to Ye/Pafian, but at the 
ſame time intimates, ** That the Jewiſh nation 
1 « applying it to their Mefliah, in confequence 
= | & thereof rebelled againſt the Roman power; 
1 « and Veſpafian, being ſent to reduce them, 
1 came from Judea to the empire.” Tacitus 
himſelf mentions this general opinion, or per- 
ſuaſion; and ſays expreſsly, ©* that it was con- 
* tained in the facred records of the Jewiſh- | 
« prieſts,” Nay, the prophecies of the Old 
1 — . fix a time for the coming of the 
1 Meſfiab, and afford certain - marks, or ſigns, 
1 whereby it might be known, when he 
1 ſhould favour the world with his appearance. 
I || As when regal power, and all ſopreme au- 
| thority was removed out of the family of 
av, Gen. xlix. 10. The ſcepter ſhatt not 
| depart from Judah, nor a lau. giver from be- 
tween: bis feet, until Sn ILon come. By whom 
the ancient * did underſtand, the Me jab. 
An 
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And nothing but inveterate - prejudice, or SRM. 
groundleſs, falſe conceptions of Jeſus Cbriſt. XXII. 
and his religion, makes modern ones depart . 
from the ſenſe of their Rabbis of old. Other 
circumſtances are added, and the time ere 
Hagg. ii. Mal. ii. Dan. ix. 

As to the ſentiments which the Jews . We 
tain'd of this ſacred perſon; they thought he 
would be a Saviour. And ſome of the pro- 
phecies being wrapt up in figurative exalted 
language; and that nation, at the ſame time, 
galled with ſubjection to a foreign yoke, might 
occaſion them — dream of a ſecular Redeemer, 
to ſubdue the Romans, and advance them to 
their former dignity and ſplendour. But that | 
he was a ſpiritual deliverer, and came into the 
world to fave ſinners, - might be ſufficiently 
argued, from the character and conduct of his 
barbinger, Jobn the Baptiſt; from the name 
given him at his birth; and from his own ex- 
preſs declaration; from his example, and doc- 
trine, precepts, and ſufferings, and from the 
united teſtimony of all his apoſtles. 

Bur I proceed to the IIIb. thing — 
which is to ſhew, that Jeſus of Nazareth was 
a divine prophet, and the promiſed Meſſiah. 

THe truth of this may appear, if we con- 
ſider in the 1" place, that the ancient Jewiſh 
prophecies, concerning the Mefjiab, were exactly 
accompliſhed, in the perſon and character of 
Jeius. of Nazareth. 
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Senn. Tur everlaſting, and infinitely bent ficent 

XXII. father, has a peculiar delight in, and affection 

wa for his intelligent offspring: therefore, though 
he diſapproves their inventions, he pities their 

| weakneſs.” And if, remembering our frame, 

| he vouchſafes mankind: the benefit of an extra- 

Wl | ordinary inſtructor, it is natural to expect, he 

'F will, by ſome prophetic criterions, diſtinguiſh 


_— 


IS him from the boaſted pretences of an aſſuming 
1 impoſtor. Accotdingly, we find the Old Teſ- 
| tament affords a great many, concerning a re- 
| markable . that was to appear in the 
| world, Now the accompliſhment of predic- 
| tions, that relate to future contingencies, when 
they are accompanied with uncommon circum- 
ſtances, and ſuch as entirely regard the uncon- 
ſtrained motions of the will, evidently do ſhew, 
iT that the omniſcient Deity intereſts himſelf in 
8T the affair: becauſe he alone gives laws to the 
1 motions of the ſoul, and preſcribes limits to the 
| powers of inferior cauſes; and therefore, only 
can foreſee events and iſſues, And ſeeing 
| there is no. reaſon certainly to affirm, that 
1 things future, which have at preſent no ex- 
| utence, efpecially if they be contingent, ſhall 
1 have any; {for that is only known to him 
3 whoſe underſtanding is infinitez} hence we may 
| | conclude, that it is the divine prerogative, to 
give any certain and unerring intelligence con- 
cerning ſuch future contingencies. Upon which 
account, Almighty God is ſaid to. provoke and 
challenge the heathen Deities, to ſhew the 
things 
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things which are to come, that ſo it may be SERM, 
known, that they are Gods. And it was a XXII. 
common maxim among the heathens, if there www 


was divination, there muſt be a Deity +. Now 
this great high-prieſt was ſo ſignally marked 
out, by ſuch peculiar - circumſtances” of his 
birth, life and paſſion; ſuch ſingularities of his 
actions; ſuch proper and ſtrong characters of 
his perſon,” and ſo certainly foretold in the law 
and in the prophets, as muſt conclude, he 
came from God, | 


Ir was foretold, that he ſhould be dork of oh 


a virgin F: as the Evangeliſts inform us it hap- 
pened, The. place of his nativity was to be 
| Bethlebem, the city of David, as it was, by an 
accidental affair, wherein providence ſeems con- 
ſpicuous and concerned: elſe what ſpecial oc- 
caſion for ſuch a minute taxing, throughout the 
Roman empire, in a time of perfe tranquillity 
and calm? In his time was peace to flouriſh 4. 

And when he was born, it did flouriſh through- 
out the then known world. He was to bear 
away our griefs, and heal our fickneſſes *. And, 

where-ever this miraculous 4's came, 
the moſt inveterate diſeaſes fled before him: 
the ſick and weak were inſtantaneouſly healed; 
the blind ſaw, and the deaf heard; the lame 
leaped, the dumb praiſed, and death's adaman- 
tine chains were diſſolved. His innocence, | 
. meckneſs, and extreme ſufferings were patti- 


K + Si divinatio, ergo Deus. 
$ Ifa, vii, 14+ 1K vi. 7. ® Ifa, lil. 11. 
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Sen. cularly predicted, and as punQually, to the 
XXII. niceſt circumſtances fulfilled, — He was to be 
way rejetted of men, a man of ſorrows and acquainted 
with grief. As @ lamb, he muſt be brought to 
the flaughter, and as & ſheep be was dumb before 
his devourers. He wwas to make bis grave with 
the wicked, and with the rich in bis death. — His 
fide miſt be pierred; and yet a bone of him not 
broken, not a rent made in bis garment He muſt 
die, and put an end to tranſereſſion, and bring in 
an everlaſting righteonſneſs, His foul muſt not be 
teft in hades, nor his fee corruption, The 
exact accompliſhmept whereof, and all others 
that related to hig, proves, that the Meſſiah 
was either in vain expected, or elſe. is already 
come: and the Jews, both ancient and modern, 
are puzzled, and may be defied, to find any 
perſon, except Jeſus of Nazareth, with whom 
they may quadrate. And though our modern 
infidels, in conformity to the unbelieving Jews, 
would pretend to explain away ſeveral of theſe 
prophecies ; it is plain, they give a ſenſe of 
them, entirely different from the explications of 
the ancient Jewiſh church, And though ſome 
chriſtian writers have alledged them, in a ſe- 
condary or typical ſenſe, as arguments for 
chriſtianity z on which the infidels have found- 
ed their triumph, as if they were not direct 
proofs: yet one may challenge the moſt bitter 
enemies of this religion, to point at, or find 
out any one perſon to whom the - Jewiſh pro- 
phecies are truly, literally, and ſtrictly appli- 
2 cable, 
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miracles Chriſt wtougbt. 

 Miractes, of actions excitiog wonder, 
and exceeding the ordinary power of man, 
cannot indced, apart from all other conſidera» 
tions, be an abſolute and deciſive proof of the 
truth and divinity of a revelation: they cannot 
change the moral nature, and eternal differences 
of things. But whoever judgeth of it, by the 
reaſonableneſs and intrinſic excellency of its 
doQrines, in conjunction with them, muſt find 
—.— 2 their united force. Becauſe, 
as Alm the Creator of all things, 
has — — in faws, for the government” of 
the wortd, both natural and moral; it is not 
in the leaſt probable, -that he will permit any 
of his creatures to alter and reverſe thoſe laws at 
random, to ſuit theit wanton humours, or 
gratifie their malicious putpoſes: to aſtoniſh, 
amuſe, or deceive thoſe who are more im 
tent, or ignorant than themſelves: He will, 
doubtleſs, have other ends anſwer'd, by ſuch 
grants of freedom with his laws. 

IND rp, all the miracles in the world, 
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cable, and univerſally ſo, beſides Jeſus of _ 
Sb X . 
2. Tuts may further appear, from the www 


could not prove the divinity of wicked, filly, : 


or abſurd doctrines; nor would they 'oblige 
rational creatures to reſign their underſtand- 
ings, and implicitly believe contradictions. But 
though they cannot prove light to be darkneſs, 
truth falſhood, and virtue vice; yet, when the 
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Sr RM. doctrines which they are produced to atteſt; 

XXII. are conſiſtent with right reaſon, and our juſteſt 

w— notions of the Deity ; admirably ſuited to our 
circumſtances, and uniformly conducive to out 
perfection and happineſs ; they muſt be allow- 
ed to be ſubſtantial and undeniable proofs, that 
a revelation, which, in its whole frame and 
tendency, appears to be worthy of God, is 
actually derived from him. 

Fo it is certainly agreeable to our appre- 
henſions of the everlaſting Father, to ſuppoſe, 
that ſuch a doctrine as this muſt be his peculiar 
care; that he ſhould give it the ſtrongeſt cre- 
dentials, and imprefs the ſtamp of his authority 
upon it; for as much, as it repreſents his own 
nature, eſſential attributes, and unbounded pro- 
vidence and government, in the moſt amiable 
and glorious light! and is of the greateſt ad- 
vantage to his creatures, And its being fo 
worthy, as that Almighty God ſhould inter- 
pole, in an extraordinary way to recommend 
and enforce it, is a very juſt preſumption, that 
the miracles which did bear teſtimony to it, 
are no other than the effects of his wiſdom and 
omnipotence. Or, at leaſt, if they be per- 
formed by ſubordinate intelligences, makes it 
| highly probable, that they are done by com- 
miſſion from him. And utterly improbable it 
is, that evil angels ſhould, contrary to their 
nature and views, exert themſelves- for the de- 
fence and eſtabliſhment of righteouſneſs, and 
for the ſubverſion of their * of darkneſs. 
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This is . plainly ſuppoſing them, to act the SERM.. 
part of friendly and benevolent beings' which XXII. 
y wicked 


deſtroys their character, as thorough 
and malicious ones, 

Our Redecmer's miracles were aſtoniſhingly 
great. In a moment reſtoring health to the 
ſick, ſenſe and ſpeech to the deaf, blind, and 
dumb, and life to the dead. His extraordinary 
operations were manifold. Multitudes received 
of him immediate eaſe, Hon and ſalvation ; 
not one returned without relief. His wonder- 
ful favours were alſo public. . Mahomet's im- 
poſture was ratified by works pretended to 
be done in ſecret, and unknown till their au- 
thor publiſhed them. Our bleſſed Saviour's 
ſurprizing performances, courted the light, and 
appealed to every one's judgment and ſenſes : 
five thouſand and four . thouſand, at a time, 
faw. the bread increaſe, in the hands of this 
ſacred diſtributor ; and felt their moſt craving 
hunger abundantly ſatisfied . His exertions of 
a ſupernatural power, were likewiſe moſt hu- 
mane and benevolent, He went about doing 
good; and acted ſo as none would, indeed none 
could, unleſs God was with him, in a peculiar 
_ ſenſe; and therefore, we may conolnde with 
Nicodem us, ** tbat be was a teacher ſent from 
«© God. 

3. Tur Jeſus Chriſt was the Meſſiah, may 
farther appear, by his reſurrection from the dead, 


As the author of our holy religion, bad de- 


clared this to be the grand criterion, e 
TE 6 they 


r * * 
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SERM.- they might judge, whether be had a divine 
XXII. commiſſion, or not; his murderers appear 
w-Y—= anxiouſly induſtrious to ward off the ſcandal 


of his crucifixion, which his riſing muſt in- 
delibly fix upon them: and, accordingly, 
make their addreſs to Pilate for a watch, in 
order to ſecure his body, —But notwithſtanding 
all their precautions and vigilance, at the ap- 
pointed time death gave up its important 
victim; he that was dead became alive, and 
behold he lives for evermore, 

To palliate their execrable cruelty, they 
fuborn the wArcu to teſtifie, that, vile they 
ſlept, bis diſciples came and ſtole away bis body, 
A ſtory ſo idly contrived, and fo palpably 
ridiculous, as to murder all credibility, When 
| he was apprehended, his diſciples deſerted him; 
and can it be ſuppoſed, that they ſhould fo 
ſoon recover courage, as to attempt the reſcue 
of his body from the Roman force? So far 
from that, the womens reports, ſeemed to 
them but as idle tales, and they believed them 
not. The witneſſes of the reſurrection, don't 
ſeem to have been at all over- credulous. Par- 
ticularly, Thomas declar'd, “that before he 
had ſeen the print of the nails, and thruſt his 
hand into his ſide, he would not believe.“ 
Nothing leſs than a full conviction, occaſion'd 
the publication of this truth; and their. evi- 
dence, doubtleſs, gathers ſtrength from their 

character, ſo illuſtrious for ſimplicity, and for 
the ſtricteſt integrity, 

AGAIN, 
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| Acarn, lt was not uo or three, [though SE RIA. 
a matter of importance, may be decided, by the XXII. 
mouth of two or three Wein. it was ald 
his apoſtles, and numbers of his followers be- 
ſides, who ſaw him aſcend into heaven. And 
if their ſenſes, feeling his body, hearing his 
voice, and ſeeing bim, did deceive them; both 8 
they and we lie under a fatal neceſſity of being 
deceived: for our ſenſes are all, that the great 
author of our natures has given us, to judge 
of ſenſible objects and of intereſting facts. But 
ſiniſter and worldly ends they could have 
none, in publiſhing this truth, and embracing 
poverty and reproaches, bonds and impriſon- 
ments; nay death, in the moſt formidable 
horrid ſhape, rather than not declare it: and 
therefore we may very rationally acquieſce in 
their teſtimony. _ | 
For, though it will not infallibly prove the 
truth of a doctrine or fact, that a perſon will 
die for it; yet, it is the ſtrongeſt evidence in 
nature, of the certainty of his perſuaſion, who 
pives the teſtimony. Nor can we poſſibly 
ave a better proof of a man's being fully 
ſatisfied of the truth of an opinion, than his 
being willing to lay down his life for it. 
. TyuaT Jeſus of Nazareth was 
the Meffiab, promiſed to the Jews, may 
further appear, from the. plentiful effuſion of 
the Holy Ghoſt upon his diſciples, on the 
day of Pentecoſt, This memorable event was 
foretold, and appealed unto by our bleſſed 
| Cc 4 Saviour 
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SRM. Saviour himſelf ; neither are his expreſſions; in 
XXII. regard. to this moſt convincing teſtimony of 
"3 Gog in his favour, ambiguous and uncertain ; 


but fixed and dcterminate, He that. believeth 
on me, the works that. I do, ſhall be do alſo; and 
greater works than. theſe ſhall be do, becauſe Igo 
to the Father. Jobn xiv. 12. And, it is ex- 
tedient for you that I go aπay; f for if J go not 
away, the comforter, which ts the Holy Cheſt, 
will not come unto yo; but if 1 4 T will 
ſend him unto yu: and when. be is come, be will 
reprove the world, &c. The end of this 
ineſlimable advantage, is likewiſe further inti- 
mated, viz. to teach them all things, and bring 
all things to their remembrance. _ 
Tuls important affair, being in conſequence 
of an appeal to Almighty God; if verified, 
muſt be looked upon as God's own teſtimony. 
And it is plain, ſuch a fact could not but de- 
ceive the moſt honeſt, penetrating, and impar- 
tial of his creatures ; e it carries irrefiſti- 
ble evidence, and full conviction with it. And 
if it can be ſufficiently ſhewn, to have indeed 
happened, it proves the reality both of our 
 Redeemer's miracles and his reſurrection. But, 
that the Holy Ge did deſcend upon them, 
is evident, from the gift of tongues; which, 
of all miracles, is the moſt plain and incon- 
teſtible. 

Ir is not impoſſible, we will allow, con- 
ſidering our imperfect knowledge of the 
powers of nature, but that the ſecret opera- 

tions 
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tions of natural cauſes, may ſometimes ſeem SerM. 
miraculous to us: yet, conſtant experience XXII. 
convinces us, that a petfect acquaintance with —v—_ 


a language, cannot, in a natural way, be at- 
tained in a moment; becauſe words are not 
natural, but they are the arbitrary ſigns of our 
ideas; and muſt be learned, and retained in 
memory, before we are fo thoroughly conver- 
fant with ſeveral languages, and dialects, as to 
communicate. our thoughts in them intelligibly 
and properly, with eaſe and freedom, 

AND yet, we find this the true ſtate of the 
caſe; for a multitude of foreigners, Parthians, 
Medes, Elamites, dwellers in Meſopotamia, Cap- 
padecia, Pontus, Afia, Phrygia, Pamphylia, 
firangers of Rome, were preſent at this time, 
and all heard them ſpeaking in their reſpe&tive 
dialects, or mother's tongue. Beſides, the 
apoſiJes were endowed with a power of con- 
ferring miraculous gifts upon others, and ac- 
tually did ſo; as appears from various inſtances 
recorded in the acts of the apoſtles. 

AnD the evidence, this fact gives to the 
truth of chriſtianity, is ſuch, as will not admit 
of deception: for the weakeſt enthuſiaſt may 
know as certainly, and infallibly, without any 
poſſibility of being impoſed on, whether he is 
inſtantly enabled with propriety, and in a fa- 
miliar free way, to ſpeak languages, which he 
never learned, as the wiſeſt and greateſt philo- 
ſophers, that ever lived, can do. So demon- 
ſtrative was this miracle to be, that ſome thiok, 


ia 
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SERM. in alluſion to it, our Redeemer ſaid, he that 


XXII. Healetb a word againſt the ſon of man, it ſhall 


WY be forgiven: but be that ſhall blaſpheme againſt 
the Holy Ghoſt, ſhall not be forgiven in this 
world, &c. or, more properly, neither in this 
age, nor in any ſucceeding one. Therefore, 
fince the apoſtles did ſpeak different languages, 
without learning them; or without having the 
leaſt time for, or making application to ſtudy 
them; it follows, undeniably, that their maſ- 
ter, our Lord, was the Meſſab, a teacher ſent 
from God. $a" 2 | 
5. Tuls truth may be argued, from the 
ſpeedy propagation of chriſtianity, and the 
accompliſhment of our Redeemers own pro- 
phecies. | | 
IT is certain, both from Pagan and Jewiſh 
hiſtory, that Chriſt's diſciples firſt preached in 
Judea: and that, in about forty years, they 
publiſhed this revelation in all the provinces of 
the Roman empire; and gained proſelytes in 
moſt parts of the then known world. — In 
the time of Nero, they were ſo prodigiouſly 
encreaſed, that in his ſavage extravagance, that 
illuſtrious tyrant appointed them to be carried 
through the city, as faggots and torches, to 
clear himſelf from the ſuſpicion and odium, 
of ſetting fire to that fam'd metropolis. Pliny, 
proconſul of Bythinia, mentions their great 
numbers, when he requeſts the Emperor for 
inſtructions, how to act in ſo important an 


affair. He informs him, the matter ought to 
"48 
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be well weighed, confidering the numbers that 8E RM. 
were to ſuffer, according to the laws in force XXIL 
apainſt chriſtians. For, ſays he, many of 
every nation, all ages, ſexes, ranks and degrees, 
are, and will be called in queſtion :' for this ſu- 

rſtition has infected, not only cities, but 
villages and hamlets: the temples of the Gods 
are almoſt deſolate, the ſolemnities have been a 
long time neglected, and there are few to buy 
victims. * i eh eee 

Tris happen'd about fixty years afier 
Chriſt's reſurrection. And how can fuch ſuc- 
ceſs be accounted for by natural means? 

"Tis plain both Jews and Heathens enter. 
tain'd low ideas of, nay, the moſt inveterate 
prejudices againſt tbe author of this religion; 
they counted him an impoſtor, and they nail'd 
him to the croſs. — The doctrine they pub- 
liſhed, was calculated to overturn idolatry and 
ſuperſtition; and bear down vice' and im- 
morality 2 in conſequence, it had eſtabliſhed 
errors, blind and furious zeal, corrupt habits, 
and the ſtrongeſt prepoſſeſſions of evil educa- 
tion to conflict. No one could embrace this 
religion, without renouncing moſt of the ad- 
vantages of this world; and no one, in his 
ſenſes, would, without full conviction, and the 
proſpect of a reward hereafter. * | 

HowE VER, chriſtianity , prevailed over all 
oppoſitions; the labourers were few, but the 
barveſt ſoon was great, The bigotted Jew, the 
ſophiſtical Greek, the venerable ſage, and the 
| ® Epiſt. 97. wildeſt 
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= wildeſt barbarian, found the greateſt benefit 
XXII. from learning the Goſpel. — Not many of the 
Co apoſtles, as we are informed, had a liberal 


education : and none of them employed either 
craft or compulſion to procure converts: they 
vanquiſhed all difficulties by ſimplicity of in- 
nocence, and by conviction of truth; therefore 
their Lord and maſter was certainly the Me/iah, 
Tux accompliſhment of our Redeemer's own 
prophecies, is another argument to ſupport. his 
pretenſions to this ſacred character. | 
His predictions of his own ſufferings and 
reſurrection, were punctually accompliſhed. 
And what a moving pathetic elegy, or pro- 
phecy, did he pronounce. over Jeruſalem, as 
ing near unto a moſt ſhocking deſtruCtion |! 
Luke xix. 43, 44. / thou badſi known, even 
thou, at leaſt, in this thy day, the things which 
belong unto thy peace] but now they are hid from 
thine eyes. For the days ſhall come upon thee, 
that tbine enemics ſhall 7 trench about thee, 
and cempaſs thee round, and keep thee in on every 


fide, and ſhall lay thee even with the ground, and 
thy children within thee; and they ſhall nit leave in 


thee one lone upon another, &c, And, O Jeruſalem, 
TFeruſalem ! The particulars of which unheard 
of, dire cataſtrophe, Joſephus has related ; and 
alſo, that Turnus Rufus, general of the army, 


Joie by TiTvus, did, with a plough-ſhare, tear 


the foundation of the temple. 
Ap though Julian attempted to rebuild 
the temple, at Jeruſalem, and gave It in charge 
to 
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to one Alpius, of Antioch, aſſiſted by the sr N. 
director of the province, and a vaſt treaſure XXII. 
from the Emperor to haſten that work: yet 


balls of fire iſſue out of the foundation, and 
terrified thoſe engaged in it, ſo as to cauſe that 

apoſtate to deſiſt from his enterprize. As 
1 90 Marcellinus, an heathen” hiſtorian, 
who flouriſhed in thoſe days, atteſts, And 
both he, and Nazianzen further mention an 
earthquake, that tore up the reliques on the 
foundation. 

M1GnrT I not add, aS Cortedbritivi circum- 
fabcte, or collateral arguments, the grand de- 
fection and apoſtacy of the chriſtian church, 
foretold' by the apoſtles ? and the diſperſion of 
the Jews, with their ſtrict adherence to the 
Old Teſtament? which removes all charge 
from chriſtians, as the contrivers and authors 
of theſe predictions, like the Sybi/line Ps 
cies, after their accompliſhment. 

I eRoCEED to the IV® thing: propoſed, 
which is to ſhew, that chriſtianity is a moſt 
excellent inſtitution | or a ſaying, worthy of all 
acceptation. 

To ſet this matter in a clear light, and to 
ſhew plainly, how much the world is indebted 
for the chriſtian Revelation, it may not be im- 
proper to conſider, the perplexed notions which 
the heathens had, concerning the object of re- 
ligion, the divine Being, his attributes and pro- 


vidence, and how the N relicyes us in 
theſe e | 


Ip 


SER. 
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Ir it be allowed, that reaſon is capable of 
inferring, from the things that are made, an 
eternal power and Godhead; yet it muſt 
likewiſe be granted, that the heathen world 
were become vain in their imaginations, and 
their fooliſh hearts were ſo darkened, that they 
changed the glory of the incorrpptible God, 
into images made like to corraptible man, and 
to birds, and fourfooted beaſts, and creeping 
things. But chriſtianity informs us, that tho 
there be, that are called Gods, whether in 
Heaven or Earth, as there are Gods many, 
and Lords many; yet, to us there is. but one 
God the Father, of whom are all things, and 
we in him: and one Lord Jeſus, of whom are 
all things, and we by him.“ Neither is the 
adminiſtration of affairs left to random chance, 
on all ſides hemmed in with an horrid fate, ar 
by a black neceflity. But the world, we are 
taught, is governed, according to the lays of 
unerring wiſdom, and perfect equity, ſo as to 
anſwer the nobleſt views, and by a Being ſu- 
premely excellent and infinitely good. | 

ManxinD ſeem'd likewiſe to have been 
in the dark, about the duties of religion, what 
the divine Being will accept of, and 
eſpecially, what atonement for offending crea- . 
tures; and the Goſpel aſſiſts us in theſe re- 
ped, ; 


THAT the great author and original of all 


exiſtence, perfection, and happineſs was to be 


a I Cor. viii. CO "worſhip 
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worſhipped ; and that an imitation of his moral SERMs 
attributes, and an obedience. to his laws of uni- XXII. 
verſal righteouſneſs, was the nobleſt homage, vo 


right reaſon certainly dictates: but inſtead of 
this, did not ſome of the wiſeſt heathens, 
after all their refin'd ſpeculations, fall in with 
the ſuperſtitious cuſtoms. of their country? 
- . AND in regard to the only expiation of guilt 
by repentance, how fadly did they bewilder 
themſelves ? even ſo as to think, of offering their 
firſt- born for their tranſgreſſion, the fruit of 
their bodies for the ſin of their ſouls! whereas 
Jeſus Chriſt has ſhewn us, moſt famiharly, the 
true terms of acceptance, and fully aſſur'd all 
that reform, of mercy. , The ſound of re- 
demption to captive, flaves, cannot be half fo 
agreeable as this news to a guilty world! 
And we have good reaſon to conclude, that 
ſeveral of the ancient Philoſophers would have 
joyfully travelled to the remoteſt corners of this 
earth, to have been acquainted with the glad 
tidings of the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt. Eſpe- 
cially, if we conſider, what it has offer'd to 
ſupport the practice of virtue, in all caſes, and 
under all cirrumſtances. 166" 20 
Ir the principal incentives, the heathens had 
to virtue, were only fame, political conve- 
nience, a triumph, or a crown of laurel? they 
muſt be confeſſed inſufficient motives, for 
which, to ſet life, and ones beſt temporal in- 
tereſt at ſtake. Beſides, human applauſe is as 
uncertain, as the breath that gives it; and mul- 
e titudes 
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Sex. titudes have been one day mounted upon the 
XXII. wings of fame, and thunder'd through the aic 
1 a triumphal carr! the next day degraded, 
or tumbled down into the loweſt abyſs of ruin 
and miſery. Whatever beautiful things, the 
Stoics'may have reported of virtue, it did not 
ſatisfy one of the greateſt admirers of that 
philoſophy : for Brutus ſaid, a little before his 
death, O unhappy virtue! I follow thee, as 
A ſolid good; but thou art only a vain notion; 
a meer empty name, or, at beſt, a ſlave 
of fortune.” But chriſtianity affords us the 
nobleſt examples of it, and the moſt powerful 
encouragement, of a certain glorious eternal 
| recompence for a faithful continuance in well- 
I doing. Our Redeemer, for the joy that was 
ſet before him, endured the croſs, deſpiſed the 
| ſhame: and ſhines, at the head of a noble 
GG army of confeſſors, animating us, and ready to 
reward our conqueſt with immortal crowns! 
LeT us then be ſincerely ' thankful: for the 
GoseEL, ſtudying, believing, and obeying it; 
that ſo our ſingular advantages, may not ren- 
der our guilt aggravated, and our future 
uniſhment quite intolerable! But by our 
faith and obedience, ſhew we our 1ngenuity 
and gratitude for the divine benefit ;, and thus 
may we obtain ſalvation, immortality, ever- 
laſting life and happineſs Which God of =s 

infinite mercy grant, Sc. 9 
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